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a new and higher standard 


for ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


bearing the Ethyl emblem are being filled with an even better 
Ethyl Gasoline. Q, The anti-knock standard and all-round 


quality of Ethyl have been raised still higher. For two reasons: 


\ YOU read this, gasoline pumps throughout North America 


(1) to give you more for your money, (2) to meet the requirements 
of automobiles the motor industry has brought out to take full 
advantage of Ethyl’s universal distribution. Q, The new cars with 
high compression engines require fuel of Ethyl’s anti-knock stand- 
ard, and in turn give more power from every gallon used. Older 
cars find Ethyl a real economy because it prevents harmful knock, 
overheating and power-loss. GQ, The new standard widens still 





further Ethyl’s margin of superiority over ordinary gasoline. 
Though it costs oil companies more to produce this higher 
§ P P g 

quality, the price of Ethyl today is less, on the average, than you 
paid for regular gasoline only a few years ago. Try the new 
standard today. Feel the difference Ethyl makes. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 

Ethyl fluid contains lead © EB. G. C. 1932 
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; This season, depend Yo ee 


upon these known Fish-Getters | 


No. 957 Companion to the 


Stondard 


PIKE-ORENO famous Bass-Oreno 


PIKE-ORENO 


Good ’til the season ends — that’s Pike- 
Oreno. It’s an all-time bait — good early, 
good when days are hot and they’re down 
deep, good in late season. | 

Pike-Oreno has a more convincing action 
than any bait we've ever designed. Floats— but | 
| on the retrieve it travels four to six feet deep. 

| A deadly lure to pike, bass, muskie and many a 

} salt water species. 

Comes in 3 sizes, 6 finishes: Big, 6” overall, 
$1.25 each; Standard, 5” overall; Baby, 4” 
overall, $1.00 each. 


: No. 956 N 
| Baby PIKE-ORENO 





Last year’s big 


Bait sensation 


TRIX-ORENO 


Now in 7 Sizes 


Trix-Oreno’s made a name for itself—a big 
name. One needs but to see the thousands 
of letters, photos and endorsements we re- 
ceive, to be assured. 








a fluttering, tan- > ) 

talizing action - 

has age an The Reliable Standby 

species of fish — 

big and little. - 4 
tic: BASS-ORENO 1 

7 Trix-Oreno Just as good — just as deadly —just as sure, as 


aceite a it was in its first season 16 years ago. That's 
oe pe ower Bass-Oreno — still recognized and regarded as 











fly rod, to the big ape 
muskie and salt A™etica’s greatest fish-getter. 
water sizes, 16 finishes. Ask for the new BW, RY or 
Fly Rod or Cane RW colors. And, don’t start on any fishing 
oy tose oe 703- trip without one or mére, or, you'll be sorry, 
are cz i . 
Casting sizes Nos. Price $1.00 each. 





595 - 596 are $1.00; 
Salt Water sizes are & 
$1.00 and $1.25. 


2 HERE’S A CASTING ROD — the 


\¢ = . f 
ALL South Rend Silk Lines are NO+ 22 AF $5.00 — chars a real value. 2-piece. 


Reduced in Price? Ask for Black-Oreno, and shaped solid cork grip. Reel seat finger trigger. Garnix 


pe Soot all casting lines. Water proofed, In9t050 guides. Screw locking reel seat. Brown finish. 3 to 534 ft. lengths. 


SOUT 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. Get This Book?! 
2246 ING STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 84 pages of fishing methods, ideas 
Se Name____ and hints. Shows 1932 tackle. Sent 
arose ‘t Address free to all requests. 


City. State USE THE COUPON ! 














Bon. Tells how to get it. 
Pee CEs 
































Dollar » Buysz 
More in 1932 


No. 102 
LOCK-JOINT 
STEEL ROD 


$3 











3-piece. Has patented 
construction. Solid 
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For supreme sat- 
isfaction, use the 
new Winchester 
Super W Speed 
-22’s. They are 
the very latest 
development in 
long range, high 
speed, high-pow- 
er rim fire car- 
tridges yet cost 
no more than 
ordinary 22’s. 
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f gene continuous advance of Winchester now adds another outstanding re- 
peater to the Wirichester catalog. Model 61 offers these points, important 
to all who admire fine arms: 


1=— Finely balanced, gracefully tapered 24” barrel. 
2— Man’s size genuine black walnut pistol grip stock. 
3=— Shotgun butt with checkered steel butt plate. 
4= Lyman gold bead front and Winchester quick elevating sporting rear sight. 
Tang has screw holes for mounting Lyman peep sight. 
5=— New design semi-beavertail slide handle. 
6— Hammerless, closed-in breech slide action—simple—fast—sure functioning. 
7- Large capacity magazine—holds 20 Shorts, or 16 Longs or 14 Long Rifles. 
8=— Sturdy breech construction—safe for use of all .22 high power rim fire car- 
tridges. 
9=— No extractor cuts extending into the chamber. 
10=— Cannot be jammed with a cartridge by partial movement of action. 
Standard Model 61 has round barrel and is chambered for use of .22 Short, .22 
Long and .22 Long Rifle interchangeably. This model is also furnished with 
octagon barrel, chambered individually for .22 Short (for gallery use), .22 Long 
Rifle (for the range) and .22 W.R.F. (for general small game shooting). 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Model 61. You will agree its price is most 
moderate for such a matchless small bore arm. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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country. The greatest 
CANOE TRIPS. 





MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, 
can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, 
wilderness canoe area on the continent. 
Write for Free Booklet and information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


95% of all canoe trips taken begin and end at Winton 


Canada. Thousands of lakes ‘yl = where you 
photograph big game, explore new 
COMPLETE OUTFITTING “SERVICE FOR 
Address Sig OLSON, Manager— 


Charleys Rapids Hotel. 


Analomink in the Poconos, Pa. 


On lower Broadheads Creek good trout fishing 
96 miles from New York City 
98 miles from Philadelphia 
French cooking—good beds 


Rates $3.00 per day up. $18-21 per week 





LOG CABINS 
Hunting Camps Summer Homes 


Adirondack Mts., 50 acres on lake. Small Camp. 
This is in wilds and over 4,000,000-acre State Park 
around it. 50 mi. wild country without a house. 
Deer, bear, fox, beaver, otter, partridge and wood- 
cock. Trout, muskie and bass fishing. 10 min. walk 
to another lake 14% mi. long, 1 mi. wide. No better 
deer and bear hunting. One party killed 4 bear one 


day last season. Price $2600. $600 cash, 10 yrs. 
balance. 100 other cabins and camps. 
EARL WOODWARD Luzerne, N. Y. 








SPECKLED TROUT 
Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Spend your vacation 1800 ft. 
above sea level—among mountain 
peaks, ponds and wonderful views. 
Finest fishing in Cranberry Lake 
within sight of camp, where rec- 
ord speckled trout weighing 6 lbs. 
was caught. Log cabins, open fire- 
Places, excellent food—all modern 
conveniences. Booklet and rates— 

BALDE 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 








Bear Mt. Camp 








LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a 
real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, 
running water, etc. 


BEEBE & ASHTON, SUNSET INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 








Forest, and the famous 
Reserve region of Canada. 
thousands of unmapped, 

by canoe, choc 
Photograph 
Bearing Animals—see 
new and totally wabnowe country 


Hunter's Island and 


unknown lakes, 


Big Game—Moose— *1k—Bear—Deer 


AMERICA’S FINEST GAME FISHING 


In the Primitive Wilderness of the Superior National 
Quetico 
10,000 miles of canoe routes, 
accessible only 
full of fighting fish that know no eso 
“ur 
normous stands of virgin pine timber—explore 


THE WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS Box 1111 B 


Consating Be Basswood Lake Tebieg ieee on the Canadian Bo nies Un- 
elled 


ern Pike, cad Bass. 
1930 and 1931. Camp of _ constege tion “opened in i929. 
new and of the very best. Accommodations 
Seaplane Service to outlying cane Camps in “ne Supsice National 
Forest and Canadian Wilderness. Guaranteed fish 

CANOE MAPS. RATE SHEETS, AND COMPLETE 

DATA ON REQUEST 

Seadguatien 


Sverything 


Ely, Minnesota 











Families Invited 


Situated in country, 1500 feet, 
geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all 
conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool 
Open to gentiles who appreciate real charm 
and many outdoor sport opportunities. 
Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. 


THE WESTKILL ge gl 


surrounded by gor- 











Westkill, Greene County, N. 
BELL LODGE Stony Creek, New York 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National 


club for seven years. 
of the Adirondacks. 
for summer vacation. 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, 
tain climbing. tennis, boating, bathing. Half 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, 
and others. All modern improvements. Home 


Elevation 2000 feet. 


Hunting in season. 


Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, We Feed Them.” 


League 
Modern Lodge in picturesque section 
An ideal place 
Fishing in moun- 
moun- | 
mile to 
Brant Lake 
cooking. 
Vegetables and dairy products from own farm. Fresh maple syrup. Accom- 
modates 30. Rates $18.00 and up per week. Every care is taken to maintain 
the reputation of the house for culture and refined patronage. Gentiles only. 





To The Florida West Coast 
“SPORTSMAN” 


Any Fisherman who wishes to know what kinds of 
fish may be caught any month of the year in the 
water of BOCA GRANDE PASS, CAPTIVA PASS, 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR BAY, and PINE ISLAND 
SOUND may write for information to 


ISLAND GUIDES CLUB 
Florida 


USEPPA 
Useppa isiand 





Your Vaeation or Fishing 
Enjoy your vacation in the Adirondacks at Jay Woodward’s 
camp, situated on Stony Creek, 5 miles from Stony Creek 
Village. Free horse-back riding, trap and range for shoot- 
ing, double tennis court, croquet, lawn games, etc. Hiking, 
Mt. climbing, fishing. Private home, best of home cooking. 
Brown, Rainbow, and Brook trout. Bass, Great Northern 
Pike, Yellow Perch fishing. Brown trout stream, for fly 
casting, few feet from camp, miles of native trout streams 


near. 
240 miles from New York City, paved roads, 4% hrs. by 
train. Strictly pewtien. Make reservations early. Rates 
$18-$20 per week 

JAY WOODWARD, Stony Creek, N. Y. 


51 








““HIGH-MOOR LODGE” 
ATHOL, N. ¥. 
FISHING—VACATION—HUNTING 


Our camp, partly modern, situated in the Adir- 
ondack Mts., is an ideal place for a vacation. 
All kinds of sports available. Home cooking. 
Rates reasonable. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. R. B. Crevison and Son 


FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, 
butter, eggs, 
Fine spring water 











throughout house, with bath. Buy 

your ticket for Benson Mines, N. ; upon request a 

} conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 

a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
Write or tele phone, Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 








cream, | 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. | 
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The Twin Streams Camp 


STONY CREEK, NEW YORK 
FISHING—VACATIONISTS—HUNTING 


Trout Ideal spot for Deer 
Muskies your vacation. Bear 
Pike and Hiking, boating Fox and all 
Bass bathing nearby. small game 


Only 15 miles from Lake George and Brant Lake. 


Fresh vegetables—excellent home cooking. 
Eight bucks taken within sight of camp. 


Catch Record Weakfish on 


PECONIC BAY 


Both Bottom and Chum Fishing. Large 
and Comfortable Boats. 
Best Accommodations. 

Write or phone for Early Reservations. 
CAPT. DAN CORNWELL 
Cutchogue Long Island, N. Y. 
Phone Peconic 93 











MAPLE LAWN F AR ‘Stony yCreek,N.Y. 


N. Dingman, Prop. 
Situated on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony 
Creek R. R. Sta., 225 miles from N. Y. City, 3% 


hrs. by train. Large roomy house and four room 
bungalow with all modern conveniences. Good home 
cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from 
own farm. Good Trout, Great Northern Pike Bass 
and Perch fishing in river and near by mountain 
streams and lakes. Hiking, mountain climbing, 
tennis, boating and bathing. Boats free. Canoes to 


rent. Rates 
Gentiles only. 


$16.00 per week and up. 
Write for booklet. 


Accommodates 25. 
Open all year. 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 











ADVENTURE 


Some gentlemen thinking of buying or chartering 
a «mall vessel to make a tour of the world, includ- 
ing the South Seas, India, China, and Japan, would 
like to hear from other gentlemen similarly inclined 
with a view to uniting in the project. 

An exceliont opportunity to make a man of your 
son. Addre 


“GENTLEMEN _AGventecene 


Box 1585 Buena Vista P Miami, Florida 

















ENTLEMAN of refinement desires posi- 
tion as Manager or Superintendent of 
Hunting and Fishing Estate or Sportsman’s 
Club, Several years business experience. Will- 
ing, if necessary, to act as hunting and fish- 
ing companion. Location anywhere in the 
States. Permanent position desired. Refer- 
ences furnished. 
Box J.N., % Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y 






































For Sale or Exchange 


Fine 10 acre full bearing orange grove in Fort 
Myer, Florida, or will trade for trout fishing 
(stream) property in vicinity cf Ottawa or in 
Maine or Michigan. Will stand strict investiga- 
tion. 

Ss. D. ENOCH 


356 Franklin Street Buffalo, N. Y- 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout Sting, On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best, Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 














EAR SPRING CAMPS 


Open May 1 to Nov. 1 
ASS fly fishing June 1 to July 1. 
60 a day a common occur- 
tence. Also trout and salmon. 
EST individual cabins with run- 
ning water and electric lights. 
EAR SPRING WATER used ex- 


clusively. 


Address OAKLAND, ME. 











Special Camping, Fishing 
and Canoe Trips 
to the finest trout and salmon waters in 
Western Maine. 


Complete equipment. Class A Guides. 
Very low rates. Illustrated booklet. 


PINEWOOD CAMPS 


Canton, Maine 











FISHERMEN have something to 
talk about after 
they've spent a vacation here. In the heart of the 
best bass, pike and trout territory of Michigan. 
Best meals, beds 

mi tn ree THE MAPLES 
nished cottages, 


electrically W. C. GREEN, Prop. 
lighted. Box 157 Bellaire, Mich. 














OFFERING 
NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN’S 


' 
St dws BS Fee. time J 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 
LODGE 












A MOST 
ORIGI- 
NAL AND 
UNIQUE ESTATE FOR 
PRIVATE OR CLUB 
OCCUPANCY. 


{COMPLETELY ISO. 
LATED ALL SEASON 
LODGE WITH PRIVATE 
LAKE IN A VERITABLE 
HUNTER’S AND FISH- 
ERMAN’S PARADISE. 
CZ 9 


1. Completely isolated and private estate of 305 acres encircling a pic q dered 
lake of about 85 acres. (1'/2 mile shore line.) 

2. No neighbors within a five square mile radius and 35 miles from Hayward in one direction, 
and Ladysmith in another. 

3. An overnite trip from Chicago (420 miles) and just 150 miles from St. Paul. 

4. Buildings, etc.: Main lodge 85 feet long with nine foot basement—stone garage—ice house— 
caretaker’s home—250 foot pier into lake—265 foot stone retaining wall—stone pergola and 
bridges—several miles of private road—landscaped. 

5. Har fur and fixtures selected only with a thought to their fitness. Trophies 
and mountings alone are valued at over $3,000. All lighting fixtures designed and constructed 
of er horns and feet. 

Logs of Pine and Birch 

Curtiss W recog —Built-in book cases, 

a cabinets, gun racks, ete. 

All floors “comed with Armstrong Linoleum Screen and storm sash Split Granite Fireplace 

Kohler plumbing firtures McKinney Hand- forged Hardware 
HIS property has been acquired by a finance company and is offered for $35,000. Even at today’s prices 
it could not be duplicated for four times this amount. Shown only by appointment, Complete set of colored 
photographs with all specifications may be seen at Chicago representative's office. 
Address Field & Stream, 408 Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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Celotez insulated 
Kohler Light Plant 


Dayton Deep Well Pump 
Ideal piped Furnace 

















BEST FISHING—Sportsmen, Families 


One party, 1 to 3 in boat, 8 days, 1931, landed 28 


Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs. 800 . 
Blue Fish, 1 boat, 2 persons, B 
6 days. 


GUIDES $2-$6 day, person aie an eee Oe 


Trout-Weaks, Croakers due Apr. 1-15th; Blues, Kings, | 
50 bedrooms, | 


May 1; Channel Bass June 1. A-1 Hotel. 
30 connect baths. Perfect ventilation, (extra slat doors), 
large windows. 1200 ft. verandas. Best Va. cooking. Water 
front pier (200 ft.). A. P. $3.50-$4 day. Surf bathing, 
Golf, Bowling, Shooting gallery (free pool). Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS, (Ownership Management) 
Wachapreague Ocean Side Eastern Shore, Va. 








Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 














Ask any Sportsman who has ever fished 
at Quimby’s Cold Spring Club! 


A Real Camp in Balsam, Spruce and Cedar Forest. 
Forest, Averill and countless other lakes of Trout, 
Salmon, Lakers, Bass. Experienced Guides. Elevation 2000’ 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. Good Roads 











Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 




















\ROUTDALE CABINS 


In Moosehead region on Lake Moxie, 
one of the finest spots for square- 
® tailed trout and landlocked salmon 
in Maine - Plenty of deer, bear, and 
game birds .... Write for a booklet .... 
G. O. TEMPLE, Troutdale Cabins 


TROUTDALE - MAINE 


VACATIONISTS 


Little Lyford Pond Camps guarantee you 
your limit of trout. We have both fly and 
bait fishing in our ponds and stream. 
Excellent food, fresh vegetables, milk and eggs. 
Individual cabins, main dining room. 
Best of references. Booklet upon request. 
Open June Ist. 
MacLEOD & CALL, Kokadjo, Maine 














Bill Martzel, West Yellowstone, M 











NORTHERN MAINE 


Rome Lake Camps 


Natural trout fishing 
The best of deer and bear hunting 


Camps in deep woods on shore of Lake. Reach- 
ed by buckboard 20 miles. No other camps on 
or near this Lake. These camps are privately 
owned by a New York sportsman, but I have 
the use of them this year. Camps are all out- 
fitted, can accommodate only a few at a time. 
No booklets. 


Write FRED W. McGOWAN 
e 


Reg. Guid Ashland, Me. 




















Marshall's The Forks 
Hotel and Cabins "5 5OR*s 


On Quebec Highway—Best of Trout and Salmon 


Lake Parlin House and Lodges 


In the heart of the boundary mountains on new inter- 
national tarvia highway, direct route between Boston- 
Portland and Quebec City. Trout and Salmon (big 


ones) in abundance. Mountains, lakes, streams, hik- 4 
ing, fishing, tennis, bathing and canoeing. Ideal vaca- Fishing—Individual Cabins with Bath—All Home 


. a : Cooked Foods, and Good Too—Green Vegetables and 
tion spot. Your happiness assured. Hay fever unknown. 
Rates most reasonable. Booklet upon request. Tele- = = Home Raised Chicken—Up-to-Date in 
phone, telegraph or write Lake Parlin House and — . eee, 
Lodges, Jackman Station, Maine. Fred L. Marshall, The Forks, Somerset County, Me. 














For your early spring fishing this season try the (AT- 
TEAN 
togue. June is fly fishing trout and salmon, 17 trout ponds 


and wonderful canoe trips on the (MOOSE RIVER) ex- 
pert guides at hand, fresh food supplies daily. Accommo- 


RUEL E. HOLDEN 





ATTEAN CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 


Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 


EAN CAMPS). May is trolling trout salmon and 


dations for automobile parties, telegraph and telephone from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
in connection with camp. Booklet and (MAP) on request. 


and rates, Jackman, Me. 











Jackman, Maine 
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MINNESOTA 
Sportland gf 10,000 Lakes 


There is no depression among the 
fish in Minnesota lakes. They’ve 
multiplied prodigiously; trout, 
bass, pike, and ‘“‘muskie’’ waiting 
to challenge your skill. 


Don’t be satisfied with just one 
lake this year! Make a sport-tour 
in Minnesota where no mere dozen, 
or hundred, but 10,000 crystal- 
clear, grass-and-tree-borderedlakes 
offer you unrivalled fishing, swim- 
ming and boating. You can motor, 
ride, explore. Play golf every day. 
Live in snug cabins... low as $15a 
week .. . or at modern resort hotels 
from $25 to $75 a week. 


Here, in this sun-drenched land, a 
vacation is an investment in health 
...for yourself and family. Plan 
now. Come early and, while here, 
look into the wonderful openings 
for profitable business, dairying 
and farming. You can play while 
you prosper in Minnesota. 
Send coupon now for free 
booklets. 













Ten Thousand Lakes- 
Greater Minnesota 
Association 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 


10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 
Dept. 30 St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE literature, and 
information on items I have checked. 


| Resorts |} Lake-front 
| Housekeeping Homes 
Cabins [ ] Dairying 
|} Fishing | | Farming 
| | Business 


Name 
Address... 
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& Hunt in the Land of the Giant Bear 4 
ALASKA 


Plan now for the most thrilling hunt of 
your lifetime. Kodiak Brown Bear, the 
world’s largest flesh eating animal. Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bear, aS well as Moose, 
Sheep, Caribou and Goat, Get a mixed bag 
this Fall! 

Ours is the pioneer hunting organization 
of the Nerth, operating in the Big Game 
country of Alaska. Our seventh year of oper- 
ation. No connection with any group or in- 
dividuals now advertising hunting expeditions 
to Alaska. 

Our Folder and BIG GAME HUNTING folder, 
issued by Alaska R. R., available to sportsmen, 
Book hunt now. Cable address AGTA, 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Box F Anchorage, Alaska 














GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 





| 


Where Lake of the Woods Begins 
The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can drive 
all the way to your cabin in a complete camp at the end 


| of the road, and where you can get moose, deer and bear 


in season. 

Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May Ist. 
Our wilderness canoe trips take you to hundreds of lakes 
in one of the few remaining natural and primeval areas 
on this continent, Write or wire for full details. Folder 
on request, 


GEO. H. GREEN Emo, Ontario, Canada 


LAKE NIPISSING 


For good Sching and a quiet outing, good 
meals, completely furnished cottages. Bass, 
pike, pickerel. If the fish are biting anywhere 
they are biting here. 

WALTONIAN INN 
Callander Ontario, Canada 

















=—CANADA’S WILDS-~ 
‘NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI == 





A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 
| fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
| 1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing. Tramping. One night from Toronto or 
Montreal. Excellent table. Good Auto Road. Write for booklet, 
H. W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Moose, Caribou, Bear & Trout 
Camp for Sale 


Furnished camp, Northern Ontario, situated 
at Division Point, all trains stop quarter 
mile from camp. Government deed supplied. 
For particulars and snaps write W. 
Wacker, 133 St. Paul St., St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Canada. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


CAMP WE-NA-NAK—AT TRAIL’S END. 
(Nestled in the forest) 


Drive with ease to a fisherman's Paradise. Wonderful 
fishing in 16 lakes. Delightful log bungalows with 
screened —. Comfort and freedom of camp life. 
Excellent table. Good beds. Tennis. Bathing. Boating. 
Hiking. Shore dinners. Canoe trips. Good Guides 

Write for Booklet. 

RED. J. COnmeneS. & SONS 
Box 51 Magnetawan, Ontario 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores 
of beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, 
quiet. Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, 
deer, bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, 
ete. Special low summer rates. Only one night on C.P.R. 
sleeper om Re mw ere folder. General 
reference: Ca Ry. (Co., Montreal. U. 
BATES, Box’ i. ps. A. (ia 'C.P.R.), N. Ont. 
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Camping by the 
Highway 


Here is a book that will add enormously to 
the pleasure you can get out of your car 
this summer and fall. tt tells you how to 
go motor camping with minimum trouble 
and expense. There are 160 pages (27 chap- 
ters) packed with practical information of 
the greatest value. Canvas bound; good 


atic Only 25c a Copy 


Only a small number of these left too. 
Send your order by return mail and make 
sure of getting yours. First come, first 


served. 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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ST-PETERSBUIAG he (A Salmon rush is on in | 
of WS i 
. EWFOUNDLAND | 
| 
ns 4 | 
\}\ | 
APS \ 
: drive — 
bear 
st. \ 
ia HE salmon runs have started . . . come and pick a scrap . 
Folder 
Conate with the gamest fresh-water fighter in the world! You're | 
= \ not a full-fledged fisherman until you've fished in Newfound- 

\ land ... where salmon and trout are thronging in a thousand 


virgin waters. “The Story of Newfoundland”, sent free, gives 


VlAM UM 


valuable information for fishermen, including transportation, 


“|| Varieties 


s- of Fish 


guide hire and camp accommodations. 





Write to the Newjoundland Information Bureau, 
53J Journal Building, Boston, Mass. or Newfoundland 























































— Tourist and Publicity Commission, St. John’s, New- 
imagami A 
, Canada foundland, or any travel agency 
ry com People who know their ichthyology 
orest— ° . . 
noes and claim that there are more than 600 varie- 
wronto or . . - 
i ties of food and game fish in the Gulf of guage aI 
Cc : : 
= Mexico off the Florida coast. At any rate, 
rout you will find here plenty of kinds of fish 
) to give you the thrill of a life-time. - 1000 “Mus ses” 
uater , ‘ . k 
ts Right now the tarpon season is begin- 
“1 * vd including many prize winners—are caught every 
pat ning, and hundreds of anglers are at St. season at Calvert’s Camps on the 
im Petersburg ready to try their skill against od 
rines, ” : : 2 > . 
this king of all game fish—the Silver Lake of the We “ a 
—— ve 5 : We offer you the best Muskie an ake Trout fish- 
7 a King. For the next two or three months ing in North America. Out of fourteen Field & 
() he will be in these waters issuing his Stream prize winners last year in the Muskie and 
END. ' ee Lake Trout classes, seven of these monsters were 
~ challenge to fishermen to come and give taken from Lake of the Woods and six of these 
ndertul battle. And what a scr: ' » Sen seven were caught by guests of Calvert. 
~ with d hat a Scrapper he is! Muskie, Lake Trout, Bass, Wall-eyed and G. N. 
ip life. Kinefich es : Pike are plentiful throughout the season—May 
ating. | ingfish, amberjack, redfish, sea trout, through October. Annual Muskie, Lake Trout and 
nee x mackere » i Bass Rodeo offers many expensive prizes to guests 
k ackerel, sea bass, and dozens of other including handsome 17 inch silver trophy to win 
Ontario | varieties are also awaiting you. Come for ner in each class, 
——— a wonderful spring fishing trip Boats Send for details and complete literature TODAY. 
ty tackle, and guides available. Good accom- E,. CALVERT 
» shore modations. | Rainy River Ontario, Canada 
—— Important! Read Robert Page Lincoln's article in this issue. 
ht from | 
anoe ing 
.C.P.R 
General | 
- U. 
Ont. r A N 
—a SS French River Lodge 
i AMERICAS Pick ~ ei —— é 
} ' RGR ||Speckled Trout, Moose, Deer, Se 
’ WINTER Black Be: P. -de Duck Via Canadian National Railway 
' “JHE SUNSHINE CiTy Wade ack bears, Fartridges, Ducks, etc. Good Bass, Great Northern & Yellow 
sly to | Pr oo a Pike and Muskellunge fishing. Kindly 
mr ri . ° 
sally > SEND . ‘ P.O. Box 55—Tel. No. i—La-Tuque, Que., Can. write in for Booklet. 
owe | § \for |B. B. DEADERICK, Sec’y 
on FOK Chamber of Commerce 2 . - : ‘ = vw — 
ion < A 
good St. Petersburg, Florida 
OPPORTUNITY WHITE DEER LODGE 
Please se , a} ate tle Speck le. H rac ¢ wllanes » 
. eae ase send your free illustrated booklet. A few members wanted for a Fish & Game Speckled trout in lakes and apse 
make Club in Province of Quebec, Canada. Fine Also lake trout, bass and pike. Good 
, first Name Moose hunting, Deer, Bear, Partridge and roads for motor 145 miles from Mon- 
: : superb trout fishing. Cost reasonable. For treal. Bungalows. Garage. Write for 
N. Y. Address { particulars write RrMovuskt, c Field & cleculen. 
ae “Address Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York City R. F. D. No. 2 White Deer, Que. 
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Bass, Trout, Great Northern Pike, 
A Fisherman's 
Paradise—in the 
heart of Ontario’s 


+ C I | 4 unspoiled Wilder- 
5 S of 6000 sq. miles of 
lak 
up. Write for 
booklet and information. 


ACOUCHICHING 
When your bag is picked up by the Fiinagami, Ontario, Canada 
alert, trim-uniformed Statler bellboy, 


you’re in the hands of a carefully- FISH AND HUNT 
IN 


selected, well-trained young man. 


The next time you stop at a Statler||] NEW BRUNSWICK 


hotel, watch your bellboy* in action. Fish for Atlantic Silver Salmon, Togue, 


. 4 ° B he. Hunt th 
Observe his personal interest — his an- i Moose, the fleet Deer and Black 
cl $ - 7 ™ Bear. Shoot Geese, Duc rant, Wood- 
ticipation of your wants. If you are a wpe, hd 


expecting mail, he escorts you to the Splendid opportunities for nature pho- 
tography and canoe trips on the numerous 


proper clerk. If you have trunk checks,|| lakes and rivers. 


i. - . For addresses of guides, free maps and 
he takes you to the porter. For he has|| ;Sfable information write: 


been ¢aught that such thoughtful pro- NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES ASSN. 
: : P. O. Box 550A 
cedure will save time for you. ne haa Canada 


His duties are many and varied. When 


he takes you to your room, he hangs up eG A he 4) U A he 


your overcoat — asks if he can care for|} NORTHERN QUEBEC 

your laundry — offers to open the win- Spring fishing unsurpassed on our 
] ] 4 territory. 

dow or regulate the heat. He switches pe a a 

on the bathroom light, runs a practiced Pike and Pickerel of tremendous size. 


, ‘ - * Best of accommodation, individual 
eye over the supply of soap and tow els, cabins, outfit and experienced guides. 


demonstrates the radio loudspeaker. Accommodation for ladies. 
And bef, 1 ° het ° if th ’ Reasonable price. 
An efore leaving, he inquires 1 there s Illustrated booklet, references on ap- 


anything more he can do for you. plication. 
And there usually is. You need 
; | ARMAND TREMBLAY 
cigarettes or magazines; you want to | Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club, Inc. 
: l, P. Q., Ca 
send a telegram or you have some im-||{{_100 M<Gill Street, Montreal, P. Q.. Canad 


portant errands to be run. So you turn Teoent Wishermen 
; ; ro m 
to him for first aid. And you find him Established club, — oe =p with Ro 
quick, eager to please, always polite ...|| saute, Bis imghlittll, ame dautenta 
° a few new members. Large native brook trout and 
and never tip-greedy. plenty of them. Unusual ruffed grouse shooting. 
y 9» Membership selective, but inexpensive, Illustrated 
We’re proud of our bellboys. Many of |} booklet on request. 
° J. L. CONSTANTINEAU, Secretary 
them have been with us for years. And Daa 2200 De Lasalle Ave. Montreal, Canada 4 


we owe to their cheerfulness and willing- Fak = 
ness to please a good share of our reputa- || Bathurst Fishing and Hunting Lodges 


° fi aoe A COMPLETE set of up-to-date camps on the 
tion for Service. famous and beautiful Nepisiquit River in the angling 
and big game paradise of New Brunswick. Com- 
plete outfitters for lake and stream trout fishing, 
wonderful canoe trips, moose, deer and bear hunt- 
*73% of Statler stockholders are em- ing and Atlantic salmon fishing. Only experienced, 

reliable & government registered guides employed. 
ployees. Members of the New Brunswick Guides Association. 


Arthur J. Leger, Pres. Bathurst, N. B., Canada 
































Write or Wire 









































Perfect T Fishing! 
erfect Lrout Fishing, 
We are easy to get to—have good food—comfortable 
beds—clean camps on beautiful lakes, nestled among 
spruce-covered mountains. Unsurpassed brook, stream 
and lake fishing. Many sportsmen return to water 
trout under 2 Lbs. while the Togue run up to 10 Lbs. 


Let us send you our circular giving full particulars. 
No obligation on your part. Just write us today! 
McALEER BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick, Canada 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ Camp Sites for sale 
in Beautiful NOVA SCOTIA 
BOSTON BUFFALO oa 
Goo hing and hunting; a real holiday country. 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOU i $ high in your favor. For full particulars write: 


Buy while the prices are low and the exchange is 
G. M. ROBINSON 


in NEW YORK ‘ Hote/ Pennsylvania 69 LeMarchant St. Halifax, N. S., Can. 
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Bass that are BASS! 











and hard- 
fighting 
*““MUSKIES” 
await you 
in Canadian 


waters! 





CRAPPY, tricky small-mouth Bass that will gamely fight you tu the last 
gasp. And the “MUSKY”—that “Fresh-Water Tiger”—Oh Boy! how 


he packs in the thrills—and asks no favors. Get in a trip to Canada this 


season for sure-fire satisfaction at moderate cost. Try out your skill and 


mettle on both these hair-trigger antagonists. Or, on “Wall-Eyes”, Great 


Northern Pike, Brook Trout, and “Lakers”. 


Our Fishing Scouts are out reporting to us constantly for your benefit. Tell us 
about your plans and the time at your disposal—we’ll gladly make suggestions 
and give full information. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 


ye ee 


- . 6806 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL 


SYSTEM 
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NORTHFIELD LODGE 


AT THE END OF THE ROAD 
AN OUTDOOR VACATION IN 
BEAUTIFUL GATINEAU 
Fish in ten privately owned lakes for 
Small Mouth Bass, Lake and Brook 
Trout, Pickerel and Great Northern Pike. 


Arrange now for your wilderness canoe or 
hunting trip. 


We control 71 square miles of fishing and 
hunting territory. 
Ask Jerry Grace 


GRACE HOTEL, Gracefield, Que. 











Bring STRONG Tackle! 
BIG TROUT 
Lakers, Bass 
Walleyes, Pike 


NJOY real old-time backwoods fishing. with the 
«best modern comforts. Wild virgin-forest streams 
and lakes. Big Ones like you have always dreamed 
about, plenty of them, and how they bite! 
Locate on the up Gatineau River 
Back deep in Quebec's Big Moose range 
Nearest train whistle 70 miles away 
Join the Gatineau Rod & Gun Club. Reserve covers 
80 square miles. Ideal hunting and fishing country, 
all primitive forest. Last season's average on moose 
80%. Membership non-assessable, transferable. Splen- 
did new buildings, best accommodations. Superb trip 
by water or plane. NOW is the time—join this new 
real sportsmen’s club, Limited membership. Booklet 
FREE, Write Today. 
FRED. M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. 
Dallas, Luzerne County, Pa. 








BONNIVIEW 


LAKE PENAGE 
“Over night from Toronto” 
Can accommodate a few more parties this summer. 
Best fresh water fishing in America. Bass, Lake Trout, 
Northern Pike, Wall-Eyes. A new country. 
Write for folder, Reasonable rates 
H. Hutchinson Whitefish, Ontario, Canada 








Canada’s North Woods 
Camp Ogama, Lake Timagami 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
The Fisherman's Rendezvous. A log cabin camp in the 
heart of a virgin forest. Hundreds of islands and lakes. 
Excellent fishing. All private cabins and tents. Run- 
ning water, bath and electric lights. Bathing, hiking, 
outboard boats, canoes and launches. Good highways. 
Excellent table. One night from Toronto or Montreal. 
Gentiles only. Write for booklet 


DEWEY DEROSIER, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 





A VACATION IN COMFORT 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened 
roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a 
room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot running 
water. There you can cruise around, hunt, fish and 
rough it with all the comforts of home. Plenty of 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake-Trout, Bass and 
Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Come early for 
trout fishing when at its best. Limited or exclusive 
use of house-boat may be had—normal capacity eight 
guests. Write for folder. Third year in operation. 

A. ELMGREN 


Rainy River Ontario, Canada 


MEMQUISIT LODGE “$xittio™ 


The Premier Log Cabin of Northern Ontario, situ- 
ated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a 
Fisherman's real Paradise, wonderful scenery, perfect 
quiet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, 
Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, 
Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. 
Comfortable beds, real ats and guides for hire. 
Everything new, clean and comfortable. Delightful 
trip by steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For 
rates and reservations write. 


Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario 





For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 





Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 








CAMP BIGIWE 


Timagami Lakes : Ontario 


You will enjoy your vacation on these clear northern 
lakes. Finest of trout, bass and pickerel fishing. Ideal 
bathing beach. Main lodge and dining room with 
sleeping accommodation in cabin rooms and floored 
tents. Folder on request. 

GORDON F. McINTOSH 
714 Excelsior Life Bldg. Toronto, Ontario 
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a 12 DAY 


crucae To 


_ FISHERMENS 
PARADISE 





Stopover 
Privileges 
| Arranged 


Just about the sportiest, most 
luxurious, most varied and in- 
teresting fishing trip you can 
take . . . and one of the least 
expensive! Over four days in 
the most famous fishing re- 
gions of the North . . . where 
trout and salmon are scrap- 
pier, license fees lower by far 
and game laws lenient. And if 
you choose to stay longer, spe- 
cial stopover privileges are of-. 
fered. 





Glorious days at sea cruising 
on the famous “Nerissa” or 
“Fort St. George”, Furness 
liners with no end of comfort 
and luxury. Sports, deck- 
games, dancing and ocean en- 
tertainment. Ship is your hotel 
in Halifax and St. John’s. The 
low all-expense rate takes care 
of everything! 


| 
FURNESS 
| Red Cross Line 





34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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ln old resident of Mt. Baker Natiounal Forest in IVashington 
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ELTINGE F. WARNER 


Publisher oN 


Vor. XXXVII, No. 2 





DONT FICHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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If you use the right lure, you will find that the most fickle bass will strike 


ASS are fickle creatures. The 
longer I fish for them the 
more I am convinced that 
we have much to learn about 

their habits of living and their 
changeable, erratic natures. In all 
my experience, in all the waters I 
have fished regularly, there are only 
two places where I have solved the 
secret of consistently successful 
fishing. At that, I have succeeded 
only to the extent of live baits. 

One of these places is a river of 
rather fast flow. In it I can always 
manage to get a fair catch by using 
hellgrammites, stone cats or night- 
crawlers. True, I frequently find it 
necessary to change: my style of 
fishing, and often the bass will take 
only one of the three baits; but 
aside from these trifling inconsisten- 
cies, the catching of fish is a sim- 
ple affair. 

The other place is a_ shallow, 
weedy pond. Here, with night-crawl- 
ers, fishing them always in the same 
manner—that is, casting them ahead 
of the boat as it drifts along with 
the wind—I can always take any 
number of good bass. And it does 
not matter whether the season is 
early or late; whether it rains or shines. 
In this pond at least I have found per- 
fectly consistent fishing. 

But when I am using artificials on 
these same waters, it is a different story. 
As well as I know both the river and the 
lake, I am never sure how plugs or flies 
are going to work. Sometimes they will 
take so many bass that the most expert 
live-bait fisherman is put to shame. At 
other times—much too frequently—my 
results with the artificials are best left 
untold. 

Now I do not believe that the fault 
lies entirely with the artificial lures. 
Rather do I blame myself for their fail- 
ure to bring results. Perhaps I do not 
use the right lure for the time. Perhaps 
I do not fish it in the way it should be 
fished. It is easy to make excuses: to 


By RAY BERGMAN 


- 





What a wallop the little riffle bass carries 
in his tail! 


say that the bass are not taking plugs or 
flies, that all they want is live bait. But 
that is taking the easiest way out, and 
it really gets us nowhere. What we want 
to know is why we can't take them with 
our flies and plugs. 


ANDIDLY, I do not care for bait- 

fishing. It is too much trouble to 
procure the bait and then to keep it 
alive after getting it. Besides, it is messy 
to handle and always bothersome. Any 
angler will admit that there is less inter- 
est in catching bass with live bait than 
there is when they are taken with 
an artificial. There is a decided fascina- 
tion in fooling a fish with a plug or a 
fly. It gives one a feeling of satisfaction 
and elation which is utterly lacking when 
bait is used as the medium of attraction. 


Experimenting with artificial lures 
sharpens the wits and gives birth to 
many theories. One cannot use them 
steadily without theorizing over 
their possibilities. Often these lures 
prove far superior to any live bait 
that one could possibly use; at other 
times they seem to be absolute 
failures. Sometimes any lure at all 
will bring results; at other times 
one only is conducive to good fish- 
ing. The only thing for the angler 
to do is experiment. Of course, he 
is quite likely to fail. Such exasper- 
ating experiences occur frequently. 
But if he does achieve success, it 
brings with it a thrill which a hun- 
dred failures cannot eclipse. 


INNING success with live 

bait does not give a fisher- 
man this feeling of elation. There 
is no special interest attached to 
a problem solved by that medium. 
But when an artificial lure has been 
used in bringing about a success- 
ful climax, it creates a story of 
unusual interest. 

What is behind the peculiar selec- 
tiveness of bass? Do they know that 
artificials are merely frauds? Do 
they strike them only at times when they 
are in a combative or reckless mood? 
Do they look upon it all as a game and 
strike in playfulness? Or is it a case of 
indolence and activity—that is, do the 
bass refuse artificials during periods of 
sluggishness and strike them during 
periods of activity? 

I believe that all these things have a 
bearing on the success or failure of ar- 
tificials. Just consider the thing care- 
fully. At times bass will feed readily on 
minnows and yet refuse our really clever 
imitation. At other times the reverse 
will happen. We all know that bass are 
apt to be very pugnacious; that often 
they can be aroused to intense anger 
at the slightest provocation. We also 
know that they have their moments of 
playfulness and that when they are 
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active the artificials are very likely to 
attract them. On the other hand, when 
the bass are sluggish, we do not have 
much, if any, response to artificials. 
This is quite natural because during 
periods of inactivity bass lie close to 
the bottom and will not exert them- 
selves, even in quest of food. The live- 
bait fishermen catch them under these 
conditions. So would the plug or fly 
angler if he could strike the right com- 
bination of lure and the method of fish- 
ing it. 

The big disadvantage in using arti- 
ficials for sluggish bass lies in the fact 
that such lures must be kept in motion. 
It is also hard to fish them consistently 
at the proper depth for best results. Live 
bait may be lowered to the very mouth 
of the quarry. Once there, it stays in 
position or, at the most, wiggles about 
feebly. This is attractive to an indolent 
bass. But artificials loose their attrac- 
tiveness if left motionless in the water. 
Therefore, they must be kept moving 
in order to bring results. Naturally, the 
slower a lure can be fished and yet 
have an attractive action the better our 
chances will be to take fish with it. 


HE following episodes illustrate the 
different phases of bass nature. It 
must be understood that very few ex- 
periences are confined to one specific 
rule and that the incidents to be related 
have been taken from the most applica- 
ble experiences available. But the con- 
ditions are always present, if not in 
entirety at least in combination, and the 
results of these experiences may help 
the angler solve some of his problems. 
For my first illustration I shall select 
an incident which discloses selectiveness 
and also detection of fraud. The location 
was a stream in Pennsylvania, and the 


An exciting moment at high noon when the air was still and the sun hot 


Field & Stream 


time, August. The day was clear and 
cool, the water very low with an average 
temperature of 70 degrees. 

When I arrived at the stream, a few 
bass were jumping in the tail of an eddy. 
I started fishing for them with floating 
bass bugs. Standing in position directly 
upstream from the jumping fish, I cast 
down to them. At times I held the lure 
steady over the location of activity, and 
at other times I retrieved it with slow 
jerks. Both methods are usually effec- 
tive, but they did not bring any results 
at this time. 


HINKING that a change in pattern 
might make a difference, I put on a 
different-colored bug. As this worked no 
better, I tried several other patterns, 
but not a single bass showed the slightest 
sign of interest. Then I tried feather 
minnows. These were a new innovation 
in floating bass lures at this time and 
were giving a good account of them- 
selves. But they were ignored com- 
pletely. I changed to a spinner and fly 
combination. As I took two small fish 
immediately, I thought I had found the 
right lure, but after these two strikes 
not another bass would take it. 
Candidly, the situation was exasperat- 
ing. The bass below me kept rising to 
the surface. Often they did this when 
my lure was directly over them, but, as 
I never felt any tug, I am sure that they 
did not take my artificial. I tried every 
lure in my box and fished them in vari- 
ous ways, always of course against the 
current, but it did no good. A solution 
of the affair seemed doubtful. 
Then I used a bit of common sense. 
I stopped blindly casting away with one 
lure after another and started to look 
about for a possible solution of the prob- 
lem. In trout fishing I would have done 


this at the very beginning, but, like many 
others, I had never thought such tactics 
necessary when fishing for bass. 

First I ascertained what the fish were 
jumping for. This was easy. Locusts 
(cicada) were plentiful on the surface 
of the water. Every one which floated 
near the bass was instantly gobbled up. 
I had one bug which resembled these 
locusts. But I had already tried it with- 
out success. What was the reason? 
Either the bass recognized it for the 
fraud it was, or else my manipulation of 
it on the water ruined its effectiveness. 

A possible solution occurred to me. I 
was dragging my bug against the current 
instead of letting it float along naturally. 
Perhaps this was reason for my failure! 
I waded below the rising fish and cast 
upstream the same as with a dry fly. As 
the bug floated down over the bass I 
retrieved the slack line and gave the lure 
an occasional and almost imperceptible 
twitch. That first float was never fin- 
ished. One of the best bass in the school 
took the bug with a smash. From then 
on I had no more difficulty in getting 
strikes. 

As with all problems, it seemed sim- 
ple after being solved. And, of course, 
I was stupid in wasting so much time 
fishing with the downstream method. 
The locusts did not move against the 
flow of the stream. They floated with 
it and made very little disturbance— 
none, in fact, except a few wrinkles 
caused by the movement of their wings. 
It is easily understood why my artificial 
bug was refused when I dragged it up- 
stream. Usually bass are not so particu- 
lar, but on this day they were feeding 
selectively and were very critical. On 
another occasion they might prefer a 
bug twitched against the current. 

The next episode illustrates the com- 

bative nature of the bass. 
The fact that they are 
endowed with a_ goodly 
portion of temper is re- 
sponsible for much of the 
sport we have plug-fishing. 
Sometimes bass go on veri- 
table rampages when they 
strike savagely at anything 
swimming through the wa- 
ter. It is during such periods 
that we have excellent arti- 
ficial-lure fishing. But this 
combative instinct may also 
be aroused when the bass 
are seemingly in good hu- 
mor or even sluggish. 


T was a bright July day, 


exceedingly warm and 
very still. The lake was a 
small one with exceptionally 
clear water and very few 
weeds. Fishing was abomi- 
nable. After vainly trying 
plugs and flies for the better 
part of the morning, we 
finally resorted to minnows 
and night-crawlers in hopes 
of getting some action. 
These baits attracted a 
number of yellow perch and 
rock bass, but the big fel- 
lows refused to have any- 
thing to do with them. 
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I grew tired of fishing and started 
gazing down into the water. At first I did 
not discover anything of interest, and 
then the boat drifted near a sunken log. 
Alongside this log was a huge bass. He 
was absolutely motionless and seem- 
ingly indifferent to everything. A school 
of minnows circled in front of him, but 
he did not show the slightest sign of 
interest. 

“Do you suppose we can make that 
fellow strike?” I asked, calling my part- 
ner’s attention to the fish. 

“Don’t be foolish,” he replied. “That 
fish is dead to the world. Just look at 
him! He doesn’t even take a crack at 
those minnows.” 

“But I might get him mad,” I ar- 
gued. “I’m going to tantalize him a bit 
with a plug.” 


N selecting a lure for the purpose I 

chose one of the sinking variety, white 
and red in coloration, I let it sink al- 
most to the bottom before starting the 
retrieve and then endeavored to draw it 
close by the fish. At first he took no 
notice of the plug, but finally I touched 
him with it, and he moved lazily out of 
reach under the log. 

“That ends it,” observed my partner. 
“We might as well quit until evening. 
Perhaps the bass will start hitting then.” 

But instead of giving up I kept cast- 
ing and retrieving the plug, making it 
work close to the log. On the fourth 
retrieve after he had disappeared under 
the sheltering log the bass suddenly 
dashed out and nailed the lure with a 
terrific smash. If ever I saw anger and 
annoyance in the actions of a fish, it 
was then. Incidentally, this was one of 
the largest specimens of largemouth 
bass I have ever taken. 

During the balance of the day we 
located ten more bass. Six of them be- 
came frightened after the first cast or 
two and departed for parts unknown, but 
the other four were taken after the plug 
had been cast over them long enough 
to arouse their ire. 

Perhaps you might think this incident 
unusual. As a matter of fact, it is a 
common occurrence. The reason it seems 
unusual is because the clarity of the 
water revealed the action. A duplication 
of the experience takes place many 
gg in the course of every angler’s 
ife. 

I use the method frequently. Often 
it brings excellent results, especially in 
lakes where stumps, logs or weed clusters 
make it possible to direct the plug to a 
specific location for any number of 
casts. While only a small percentage of 
the bass cast over can be incited to strike 
by this teasing process, the method 
brings enough response to make it worth 
while trying when fishing is poor. 

The next episode illustrates the play- 
ful nature of the bass. When they are 
in an angry mood, they will often strike 
at anything. But more than likely they 
will be extremely selective when sporting 
on the surface. In a record of some two 
hundred experiences under such condi- 
tions I find only four instances when 
they would strike at anything thrown 
over them. In 50 per cent of the ex- 
periences I drew an absolute blank, and 


Whimsical Bass 


Bass may be and are taken 


in the balance the bass wanted a specific 
lure and no other. The following is taken 
from one of the selective incidents. 

It was an extremely sultry day, 
slightly overcast. The lake was in a dis- 
gusting condition. The water was dirty 
green from blooming water plants and 
registered 83 degrees in temperature. 
One look at it discouraged me. “Surely,” 
I thought, “it will be impossible to get 
any fish under these conditions.” 


HAD turned away, fully resolved 

that it would be useless to fish, when 
I heard a splash. On looking in the di- 
rection of the noise I noticed that the 
surface of the water was greatly agi- 
tated. Then I saw a bass come out of 
the water in a pretty leap. Of course, I 
immediately changed my mind about 
leaving. 

I thought that it would be a simple 
matter to take these bass. The way they 
were swirling about in the water made 
one think they were simply wild to 
strike at anything. But on the contrary, 
they refused every fly-rod lure I had. I 
might have given up if it weren’t for the 
stubborn streak in my make-up. “Evi- 
dently they’re playing,” I muttered. 





when the water is like glass 


“Well, I'll give them something worth 
while playing with.” 

I put aside the fly rod and strung up 
my bait caster. For a lure I chose a 
large white plug with a propeller head. 
It dropped over a rising bass with a loud 
splash. I let it lie there for a moment 
and then gave it a sudden jerk. Instantly 
the bass rushed it, striking so hard that 
the plug went sailing through the air. 
As it landed on the water the bass 
struck the second time. This time I con- 
nected. The large white plug was the 
secret of the day. I got so many strikes 
with it that the game grew tiresome. 
The reason why they struck this large 
plug and refused the more delicate fly- 
rod lures can only be explained by the 
fact that they were playing and that 
something large and flashy was needed 
to interest them. 

There were several live-bait fishermen 
on the lake, and they had two bass be- 
tween them. Both of these bass were 
taken on very large shiners, and they 
both struck the instant that the min- 
nows dropped on the water. I kept five 
of the fish I caught and on opening them 
found that they had not partaken of 
food for some (Continued on page 59) 
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Beaver were everywhere 


IG out your collection of road 

maps and look up Minnesota. If 

it’s a very good map, it may 

show the little mining town of 
Ely, away up in the Arrowhead coun- 
try, near the Canadian border, about one 
hundred miles northeast of Duluth. If it’s 
an exceptionally good one, it may even 
show Winton, an oldetrading and lumber 
post four miles north of Ely. Anyway, 
Winton is the end of the road. North of 
it fifty miles or so, the Canadian Nation- 
al goes tooting through a handful of flag 
stops, and that’s all. You must have a 
canoe in this country ; you can’t even walk. 

And now that we have opened on this 
refreshing scene, let us jump back to 
where travel is even more difficult and 
gaze on two armchair frontiersmen who 
have just managed to survive the winter 
in a Chicago business office. There’s Ed 
—210 pounds of bald-headed exhaus- 
tion—and there’s myself—6 feet of be- 
spectacled elongation. 

Ed contracted the idea at the Out- 
door Show. The first I knew of it was 
when he showed up at the office with 
a foolish expression, a patent fish scaler 
and a double armful of literature anent the 
clories of nature and the invigorating ad- 
vantages of pursuing it into the great 
North Woods where men are men—if they 
got back. Ed said he’d read all the folders 
and knew just how to do it, and we 
wouldn’t need a guide because we'd have 
a map, and the cooking directions would 
be on the cans. It sounded reasonable. 

And so, six punctures later—one of 
which, on the interstate toll bridge be- 
tween Superior and Duluth, held up 
traffic clear back to Chippewa Falls— 
our old car limped into Winton and ex- 
pired gratefully in front of the outfitters. 
An hour later, loaded down with bacon, 
coffee, powdered milk, canned butter, 
pancake flour, salt, cheese, potatoes, 
blankets, pots and pans, fishing tackle, 
expectations and dried prunes, our ad- 
venture was begun. A jaunt to the end 
of Fall Lake in a launch, a four-mile 
jolt in a springless truck over a so- 
called road, and we were deposited in 
our canoe on Basswood Lake with the 
pious hope that we would return, or at 
least that the canoe would be found. 

Basswood Lake, from a canoe, seems 
about the size of the Indian Ocean, and 
it has so many islands and peninsulas 
and bays that on the map it looks like 
a tomato thrown against a stucco wall. 
Somewhere north of us was the Cana- 
dian line; somewhere on the line was a 
particular island, and somewhere on the 
island was a Canadian ranger who would 
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Babes in the Wood 


We get an idea, start, are shipwrecked and discover paradise 


sell us our fishing licenses. We had a 
map that did its maker great credit as 
an imaginative artist, and we had the 
luck of the tenderfoot. 

By and by it got hot. We removed 
our sweaters. Presently it got hotter. 
The lake was as smooth as Ed’s head, 
and the sun poured down heat that was 
reflected from the water and fairly siz- 
zled. This was decidedly not the “cool 
of the great North Woods” that we had 
read about in the folders. We removed 
our shirts. Pretty soon Ed began to turn 
a beautiful light pink, 


By V. ROGER DUNN 









Sahara on top of his head, was plowing 
ahead in the “front seat” and now and 
then throwing water all over the place. 

We passed more hundreds of islands 
—black rock piles covered with pine so 
thick that a cat couldn’t get through. 
Then, out in the open again, we would 
see the virgin timber of the Canadian 
shore on our left, dark green, almost 
black, in the sun, and on our right the 
light green of the cottonwood and birch 
of the quick second growth on the Am- 
erican side. Between two little islands 





then a deeper pink, then 
red, then a lovely cerise. 
Finally I suggested that 
he stick a fork in himself 
to see if he wasn’t done. 

All this time we were 
skirting islands of all 
sizes, avoiding bays and 
wondering whether there 








\) in the clear shallow wa- 
ter, we could look 
straight down to the 
rocky bottom and see 
dozens of fish two feet 
long swimming _ lazily 
about. 
Big herons rose as we 
approached. The black 


huddled close together, 








ever was a country like 
the one on our map and 
if so, where. Hundreds 
of islands kept popping up where the 
map showed only open water. Peninsulas 
looked like islands, islands looked like 
peninsulas, bays looked like channels, 
and nothing looked like anything on that 
infernal map. We kept on, however, de- 
termined to do or die, and at last saw 
a man in a boat and asked for direc- 
tions to the ranger’s cabin. 

“That island right there,” he said. 

It was about fifty yards away! 

Six dollars apiece for licenses, with a 
glass of lemonade thrown in, and we 
were on our way again. I folded the map 
carefully and stowed it in an inside 
pocket as an interesting curio of our 
trip. Without that handicap we pro- 
gressed with less difficulty. Ed had put 
on his shirt again and, with a sopping 
wet handkerchief covering the flaming 


Mosquitoes were there 


heads of loons disappear- 
ed under the water, to 
come up again a hun- 
dred yards away. The sun beat down, 
and little shivers of delight began chas- 
ing themselves up my back-bone. It 
was grand! 

We made camp that night on a sandy 
beach at the portage in Bailey Bay, 
which we found without difficulty after 
hiding the map. 


D knew all about making camp, be- 
cause he was once in the Home 
Guard or something; so here’s the way 
it’s done. First you unpack the tent and, 
after turning it over six or seven times, 
locate the two ropes that connect with 
the place the ridge pole ought to be if 
you had time to cut a ridge pole. How- 
ever, it is usually growing dark and be- 
ginning to rain; so you haven't. 
You take these two ropes, tie them 


Buckling down to it, we started paddling once more 
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to two trees, and adjust them so that 
the tent covers as few boulders as pos- 
sible. Usually you have to cut rope from 
one end and tie it to the other to effect 
this. Then you stake down all the ropes 
you see wherever it seems best—your 
stakes will usually hit a rock anyway; 
so it doesn’t matter where you try first 
—and then stand back and view the 
results. Your tent will sag and pitch 
crazily in all directions, and you'll dis- 
cover later that every sag will be a 
shower bath; but by this time you don’t 
give a whoop what it looks like. 


OU blow up the pneumatic beds till 
your eyes pop out and your ears 
feel stuffed up, and then get in your 
own way, on hands and knees, while you 
spread the blankets over them. Now 
you're all done, except that the tent will 
be full of mosquitoes by this time, and 
in the middle of the night, when the 
wind comes up, you will have to get out 
in your shirt tail and cut that ridge pole 
you should have cut in the first place. 
That’s the usual way, and that’s the 
way we did it, except that this time we 
made camp in the middle of the after- 
noon, ten miles in a canoe the first day 
not leaving enough ambition to make a 
half-mile portage. A swim in the crystal- 
clear water, a dry-out on the beach, and 
then while Ed buttered himself with 
grease I spent a delightful hour in the 
canoe, happily unraveling backlashes. 
Pike steak for supper, and some 
coffee that was so strong we had to tie 
it down and bite chunks out of it. And 
then the best time 


Babes in the Wood 

















Did you ever try swimming in hobnailed boots? 


fumble your way inside, undress and hit 
the hay. About ten minutes of swatting 
mosquitoes and cursing the tree root 
you've pitched your bed on, and then, 
just when you've decided you won’t be 
able to sleep a wink, why you drop off 
and sleep like a log. 

The sun woke us up in the morning, 
and we found that a deer had called 
sometime in the night, and a porcupine 
was trying to make up its mind whether 
to have corn-meal or pancake flour for 
breakfast. When it saw us, it walked 
over to a tree like a dignified, rheumatic 

old man, climbed 





of all—that time 
just after dark, 
when the afterglow 
of the sun is still in 
the sky and the eve- 
ning star is skitter- 
ing down after it 
behind the trees, 
just doing its level 
best to catch up. At 
first there’s a con- 
stant splash-splash- 
splash of jumping 
fish, because the 
wind has_ stopped 
and thousands of 








it wearily, and 
gazed down on us 
with just a slight- 
ly apprehensive 
expression. We 
left it alone and 
went for another 
dip, after which 
Ed burned some 
bacon and made 
a pot of his abom- 
inable coffee 
while I flapped 
and flipped flap- 
jacks. Then, break- 
fast over, westruck 








small flies are drop- 
ping on the motion- 
less water. As it 
grows darker the splashing grows less 
and less, till finally it’s just the infre- 
quent plunge that keeps up all night. 

Before that time, though, a couple 
of loons have set up their lonely call, 
half the cry of a lost babe, half an in- 
sane laugh. Sometimes you can hear 
moose. And almost always there’s the 
regular hoot-hoot of an _ owl,-: always 
sounding as though he were miles away, 
yet always the loudest and clearest of 
all. By and by a breeze makes the fire 
flare up for a minute, and little waves 
come in to lap the rocks like kittens at 
a saucer of milk. 

Then there are just thousands of 
Stars, and maybe the northern lights. 
The fire dies down again and goes out, 
and it’s kind of chilly and time to go 
to bed. So you pour water on the coals, 
stumble around over the tent stakes, 


camp—the part 


Ed knew all about portaging canoes that the wind 


hadn’t already 

struck—and began the day’s work. 
Portaging canoes was another thing 
that Ed had read all about; so I let him 
do it. I learned a long time ago that 
there are a lot of things it is better not 
to know anything about. He put the 
neck yoke across the canoe at the balanc- 
ing point and clamped it into place. 
Then he grasped the far gunwale with 
his right hand, the near with his left, 
and paused to check up on himself, 


wagging his head back and forth in an © 


effort to see whether the yoke would 
come around the back of his neck as it 
should or whether he would have to go 
into reverse. He looked as though he 
was bobbing for apples. Next he gave 
a grunt, and the canoe was on his knees; 
then another grunt and a heave and a 
twist all together, and up went the canoe 
above his head—and then down came 


Ed and the canoe on top of him! After 
that he was content to prop it up in the 
crotch of a tree and back in. 

We had one bag we called the pan- 
try. It weighed, conservatively, about 
a ton and a half. After a series of con- 
vulsions I got it on my back, filled my 
hands with fishing tackle, and started 
after Ed. It was a mistake; the proper 
way to make a portage is to carry a 
large bandanna handkerchief in one 
hand and keep it waving around your 
neck like a horse’s tail. There is noth- 
ing less satisfactory to swat mosquitoes 
with than a metal tackle box. 

We learned another thing, too—never 
try to make it all at one jump. Pick up 
something and walk till you're tired. 
Then go back and carry something else 
till you're tired again. You probably 
won't always get tired in the same spot; 
so sooner or later your belongings will 
be spread the whole length of the por- 
tage. But just keep walking back to the 
last one, bring it up to the front, and 
continue this leap-frog till, by and by, 
you find yourself on the next lake. In 
this way you rest while walking back. 
It does no good to sit down anyway. It 
takes more energy to swat the mosqui- 
toes than it does to carry a canoe. 


INCE coming back I’ve checked 

over all that literature again, and 
I find that the mosquito is almost the 
only wild animal not mentioned. Yet 
I’ve seen them so big up there that we 
couldn’t swat them; we had to dodge 
them! On the lake, of course, we were 
free. And in making camp the idea was 
to pick out such a barren, rocky, deso- 
late and windswept point that even a 
mosquito wouldn’t live there. But at a 
portage we just simply had to wade 
in and swat! 

However, we made that portage, and 
a little lift-out from Burke Lake into 
Sunday Lake, and then pitched camp 
in the rain near the next portage. 

One day we met a ranger who claimed 
that in July and August it gets dry 
enough up there to keep him busy fight- 
ing forest fires. In July and August that 
may be so; in June I wouldn’t undertake 
to start one (Continued on page 64) 
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On the way to the fishing grounds 
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EDITORIAL 


y/ UNE HISHING 


YOUNG angler of my acquaintance once said to me, revamping some other fellow’s 
epigram to express his point, “Show me a man who likes June and July best for 
trout fishing, and I'll show you a chap with gray hair around his temples.” 


ROBABLY there is some truth in it. This boy is an opening-day fiend and more—he 

stems from the genus of long-winter-evening fanatics. He sits before his hearth 
through the nights of January and February, tying flies, rewinding rods, repairing this 
and tinkering with that—generally getting ready for the April onslaught. The average 
angler will get around to this business somehow after his income tax is made up, and in 
off evenings between sessions of contract bridge. But with the young blade of whom I 
speak, preparation is a ritual. And the dawn of a certain April day will find him ready, 
with dry flies to flick across the turgid flood. If it is snowing, that’s just too bad. The 
snowflakes, spinning upstream in the half light, make it a little harder for him to keep 
his white-winged Coachman in sight. 





OUND the temples I have collected a few gray hairs, despite many nice times on 

the runs and kills of the Northeast. And it’s true that, as I attain an age of compar- 
ative discretion and a certain stiffness after violent doings in ice water, I’m getting to like 
more and more the late-season stuff. There is pastoral simplicity about June fishing that ap- 
peals to me. The summer landscape augments the mood of leisure. Take it easy, take it easy. 
Nature has got over her young ambitions—achieved some of them and become gracefully 
resigned to the failure of the others. Her children have grown up, and she is coasting along 
now, sure of herself. There is the calm wisdom of middle age in her lush, mature verdure. 
A man can wander downstream and cast slowly; and if the trout don’t rise, why, what’s the 
difference ? 


NCIDENTALLY there is less competition. By middle June, I have found, some scores of 

April enthusiasts have gone over to other diversions. The lakes are prime for bass, and 
the fairways are hard, and the National League race is getting hot. Well, let ’em go. 
Trout water was never sweeter than now—no longer does it rush at you like an All-Ameri- 
can tackle when you try to gain those last five yards to a point where you can cast over 
that rock without getting hung up. Places that meant a risk of life in a thigh-deep torrent 
and icebergs last April are now pebbly béaches with grass on them. You can stand there 
on dry land and hit the boulder across stream with your Cahill and let it slide off. If you 
want to go in, a gentle gurgling caresses your waders, welcomes you. A man can give his 
time to the niceties of fishing. 


OOK farther if all these aren’t enough. There is still the magic of a summer evening, the 
calm that presages a rise of trout. The essence of anticipation is in that evening hush. 
A curtain is about to lift on drama. You sense the imminence of eventful happenings— 
possibly this time that big boy will take hold. The stream at your feet is waiting for you, 
and so are all the woods around it; they have quieted down now, after the day’s irrele- 
vant clatter, to see what you will do with your opportunity. You climb softly down into 
the stream from your boulder—from your late afternoon rest—and challenge the thing. 
What follows is action. 


Gentlemen, I give you June. 


Nonrer J) Valder *t 


SYNOPSIS 

The author has hunted dangerous game 
in Africa. He has shot that largest of car- 
nivores, the Alaska brown bear. Now, to 
round out his big-game experiences, he is 
in Indo-China, where the great sladang 
and the tiger reign. Francis De Fosse, the 
guide, and his son Louis tell of a great 
tiger known as “the Old Man”—an espe- 
cially big tiger with a track as large as a 
tea-plate. These tracks are seen near 
camp! Several nights later a tiger is stalk- 
ed and hit. Following a wounded tiger in 
the dark is uncertain business. Suddenly 
the cat charges, and the author kills his 
first tiger; however, it is not “the Old 
Man.” Baits are laid, but a leopard is the 
only visitor, 


NE of the two chief objectives 
of my hunt was to get a sladang. 
The more I heard about him, the 
more I wanted him. De Fosse 
spoke of him in a voice he did not even 
use for elephants and tigers, and seemed 
to regard him as an almost fabulous 
animal, worthy of the best a sportsman 
could give. Any tenderfoot with fair luck 
could get a tiger, said he, but it took 
a real hunter to bag the mighty sladang. 

The name itself began to have a 
pleasant ring in my ear. I liked the 
way De Fosse rolled it off his 
tongue. He told me of the animal's 
elusive ways, his great size—stand- 
ing between six and seven feet at 
the shoulders—his implacable feroc- 
ity. I was simply obliged to get a 
sladang. 

Of course, the sladang comes in 
numerous grades. Even a cow, pos- 
sibly a young bull, is better than 
none. Next in rank are the herd 
bulls, animals in their prime, well- 
horned, not yet so overgrown and 
vicious-tempered as to be exiled 
from their fellows. Of course, the 
best of all are the lone bulls, living 
solitary lives in the deep of the 
jungle. They are the largest, the 
meanest, and by far the most wary. 
When a herd bull detects the sound 
of a breaking twig in the thickets, 
he is likely to think it one of his 
own stray calves and go on feeding. 
But when the old lone patriarch 
hears the slightest rustle of a leaf, 
he is on his feet and listening. At 
the slightest warning, he slips like 
a black ghost into the mesh of 
vines and naught is left but his big 
track, cut deep in the soft earth. 

Almost every day Francis De 
Fosse and I hunted the sladang 
feeding grounds. Lest any of my 
readers think that I was on a 
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In the Land of the Sladang 


Outwitting an old lone bull—the trophy of trophies 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


PART III 


“hunting trip de luxe,” I shall describe 
one typical day. The cook wakened me 
at four-thirty. To make safe, I flashed 
my search-light on the ground under 
the cot before I reached for my boots. 
Probably I found nothing more serious 
than a swarm of ants; perhaps a scor- 
pion on the leg of my cot, his tail all 
aimed and primed to jab in the hand. 
And there was always the possibility of 
a little krait, lying unseen in the dust. 
He who puts his hand in the whip-lash 
range of the head of a krait does not do 
so twice. As I have already explained, 
he is the most deadly instrument for his 
inches, animate or inanimate, I have 
ever seen, unless it be a little poisoned 
Borneo dagger, with a slick little hilt to 
hold daintily in the fingers, that an old 
Army officer gave me a few years ago. 

My servant entered (my old Alaskan 
guides will shudder at this, but the 
hunter must have a body servant in 
Indo-China or lose face; besides, it is 
a great comfort in that enervating cli- 
mate) and shook out my garments one 
by one. The idea is to knock loose any 
small reptiles and large insects that may 
be camping there for the night. Even 


My old Moi tracker 











this violent treatment is not always ef- 
fective for scorpions. I remember one 
malignant little fiend that had laid his 
ambush in the sleeve of my raincoat and 
had declined to be shaken out. When | 
thrust in an arm—but all this is part of 
the game. 

Dressed in light khaki and boots, I 
joined De Fosse in the mess-shack. I 
put away two piquant eggs from the 
cook’s store and other provender, and 
with two naked Mois to carry the tea- 
flasks (tea keeps sweet on the trail. 
whereas boiled water takes on assorted 
flavors; we used it even for brushing 
our teeth), the lunch, and the raincoats. 
we pushed out into the gray dawn. In 
ten minutes our clothes were soaking 
wet with dew. 

After an hour’s stiff hike, we headed 
into the elephant grass. The sun found 
us here, and dried out our dew-soaked 
clothes. But twenty minutes later they 
were soaking wet again—this time from 
sweat. Not merely perspiration, but 
plain old sweat, trickling from the fore- 
head, running off in rivulets, soaking 
through our pockets and wetting our 
matches. The jungle under the arching 
trees is usually delightfully cool. 
but the ten-foot elephant grass un- 
der the June sun is, as they say in 
Georgia, “something else.” Try to 
imagine a combination of a Turkish 
bath, a blast-furnace and a par- 
ticularly hot corner in Hades all 
going at once. 


E crisscrossed the plain, look- 
ing for sladang tracks. Per- 
haps we were lucky enough, this 
particular morning, to find the 
spoor of a small herd. Swiftly and 
silently we took the trail. Then be- 
gan the real work of the day. 
Morning after morning we fol- 
lowed this course. Often we searched 
in vain, finding nothing but stale 
spoor. Often we followed the -wary 
herd until the afternoon rains, a 
regular feature of the landscape at 
this time of the year, wiped out the 
tracks. Often my clumsy step 
flushed the herd just too soon, and 
we would hear the great beasts 
stampeding through the jungle. 
De Fosse, fifty years old, was six 
feet of bone and muscle. I was thir- 
teen years younger, but he was by 
far the better man of the two. My 
feet all but gave out. After the 
first three days, they were simply 
two large blisters. I did not know 
how to weave through the thorn 
thickets, and my skin was decorated 
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In the Land of the Sladang 





The great sladang, down at last. Note the size of the head (below) as compared with the man’s hand 


with fancy stripes and perfora- 
tions all the way from my 
knees to my neck. 

Yet those morning hunts 
were indescribably thrilling. 
Anything might happen at any 
instant—and occasionally did! 
Sinister as it seemed, the jungle 
was ineffably beautiful. There 
were little woodland pools from 
which teal rose with a flash of 
glossy wings. There were lovely 
glades where we caught quick 
glimpses of wild peacock, bark- 
ing deer and banteng. There 
were gorgeous flowers that had 
no perfume, and gay-colored 
birds without song. 

Sometimes we heard a dis- 
tant crashing and tumult that 
I thought was an elephant 
stampede. But De Fosse would 
laugh and point overhead. 
Through the branches would come an 
army of monkeys, swinging from the top 
of one tree to the lower part of the next, 
racing along the limbs, performing all 
sorts of gymnastic feats. When they 
caught sight of us, they would stop and 
set up a clamor that could be heard a 
mile. They would chatter and scold at 
us, peer at us with their strange sad 
faces, break sticks and hurl them, and 
then without rhyme or reason go stam- 
peding away. 

De Fosse was the best of companions. 
He was patient with tenderfeet, and his 
wilderness lore was to me a constant 
source of delight. He took interest not 
only in the game, but in all the living 
things of his beloved jungle—strange 
trees, unknown birds, small mammals. 
Quite unexpectedly one morning we 
flushed a herd of sladang. We heard 
them break from the jungle into the 
elephant grass. At top speed De Fosse 








and I sprinted to cut them off. Some- 
how we got through the thorns and 
thickets in time. My heart was pounding 
like a bass drum and my eyes were full 
of sweat as we came out on the edge of 
the plain to see the whole herd a hun- 
dred yards beyond. They had stopped 
to look back at us. 





HIS was my first big chance—per- 

haps my only chance. The vast 
shoulders of the herd bull loomed above 
the five-foot grass, a clear target. I took 
a quick aim and heard the bullet thwack 
against his hide. 

But the bull ran off. Almost instantly 
the tall grass hid him from sight. We 
followed a short distance, but found no 
sign of blood. 

Then De Fosse turned with a puzzled 
look. “Where did you hold?” he de- 
manded. 

“About twelve inches from the top 


of his back, in the region of 
his shoulder.” 

“T should have warned you. 
You can shoot a sladang all 
day through the upper part of 
his back without his turning a 
hair. Nothing’s there but muscle 
and the great flanges of his 
vertebrae. No use following 
that bunch any more. They’ll 
hardly stop till they get to 
Siam.” 

That night he drew a picture 
of a sladang, showing the 
strangely low-hung heart and 
lungs. I determined not to 
make the same mistake again. 

Half my allotted time passed 
by—and still no sladang. To 
give me a reversed kind of 
Dutch courage to keep trying, 
I swore to stay on the “water- 
wagon”—in this case the tea- 
wagon—until another trophy was in 
camp. Believe it or not, this was no 
small sacrifice to the hunting gods. The 
big shot of Bourbon whisky just before 
the evening meal was a tremendous com- 
fort to a tired-out, sore-footed hunter, 
as every man who has visited the tropics 
knows. From then on I was a tea-totaler, 
literally speaking. 

My chances faded day by day. We 
found nothing but stale tracks, cold 
dried dung. Apparently the herd had 
temporarily moved out of the country. 
I began to find excuses to kill a banteng, 
the sladang’s red cousin, instead of the 
big black monster himself. 

One morning both Louis and Francis 
went scouting farther into the virgin 
north. I took two of the Mois, one of 
whom was a first-rate tracker, and the 
three of us headed for the great tangle 
of elephant grass and thorn jungle five 
miles west of camp. But apparently it 
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was the same old story—great dung- 
heaps half covered by ant-hills, and the 
tracks washed dim by a week’s rains. 

We left camp at five-thirty. By eight 
o'clock I was wet through with a mix- 
ture of sweat and dew, the sun was 
changing the elephant grass plains into 
one great double-boiler, and I was seri- 
ously considering giving the sladang up 
for a bad job and going to camp for a 
full day’s sleep. But crossing an old trail, 
I noticed a big bovine track in mud of 
yesterday's rains. 

I noticed the track before either of 
my keen-eyed savages. This was a cer- 
tain satisfaction—as any tenderfoot will 
understand. The track looked fresh to 
me, and of thrilling size. 

Still, a lone track is often deceiving, 
especially in the mud. It might be that 
of a tame ox, or even a big banteng bull. 
The boys looked at it and uttered a 
series of grunts. I thought I saw signs 
of excitement in their dark, impassive 
faces. 

“Sladang?” I asked. 


UT they did not understand. Strange 

as it may seem, in all their contacts 
with De Fosse and French officials they 
have never learned to recognize one white 
man’s word. True, “sladang” was origi- 
nally a Malay word, but it is now used 
universally for the great black wild ox 
instead of the older word, “gaur.” 

They shook their heads; so I tried 
again. 

“Banteng?” 

Again they shook their heads. So I 
resorted to sign language. I indicated a 
very large animal, then a smaller one, 
with a free gesture por- 
traying the sweeping 
horns. Their grunts and 
nods indicated that this 
was, indeed, a very 
large animal—unques- 
tionably the great sla- 
dang himself. Not a 
herd bull this time, 
but an old lone patri- 
arch, perhaps the best 
kind of trophy in the 
whole world of big 
game! 

I signaled to the boys 
to take the trail. At 
once we were filing 
through the jungle, the 
old tracker in front, 
myself second, and the 
water-boy third. The 
two native trackers 
stole silently along like 
shadows. I managed 
my big boots and 
clumsy khaki as carefully as I could. 

Before long we found a huge pile of 
warm dung. The animal had passed not 
more than a half hour before. De Fosse 
had told me that the sladang lies down 
for his morning nap about nine o'clock. 
Obviously he had finished his feeding 
and was seeking some cool, safe retreat 
in the thick heart of the jungle. The 
dung was in one pile, not strewn along 
the trail, showing that he was taking his 
time and had not been alarmed. He could 
not be more than two miles ahead of us. 

It was a thrilling prospect. Moreover, 
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Field & Stream 


I was glad to be alone, with neither 
Louis nor Francis De Fosse at my side. 
True, my chances of overtaking the 
monster were far less—without their 
guidance I was likely to make some dis- 
astrous blunder—but if I did succeed, 
it would be the kind of lone victory of 
which a tenderfoot dreams. It would be 
altogether my show. 


HE only rifle in the party was the 

big .404 in my hand. There was no 
body-guard, no experienced woodsman 
to make the decisions and back me up. 
The two boys would help me track the 
beast to his lair, but we could not ex- 
change one word, and in the final round- 
up they would be interested spectators, 
nothing more. 

The trail led us into one of the darkest 
and weirdest jungles I had yet seen. The 
trees were covered with great creepers, 
and great vine stalks dangled like py- 
thons. A peacock flew up from under 
our heels, and my heart flew into my 
mouth. A wild boar grunted in the 
thickets; a little mouse-deer fled from 
our path. 

It was just about nine when we came 
to a little clear-water stream. Here the 
trail circled, crossing and recrossing, a 
sign that the beast was seeking a place 
to lie down. And then, without warning, 
we heard a mighty crashing fifty yards 
ahead. 

It was the sladang—and he had heard 
my clumsy feet. Apparently our great 
chance was lost. 

But there was a rift in the trees twenty 
yards farther through which the bull 
might pass. I leaped to a nearby ant-hill, 


ATE SEASON TROUT,” by Howarp T. 
WALDEN, 2p. A story that will start you 
fishing at the first opportunity. 


“DOG-GONE DOGS,” by W. C. Tuttre. The 
funniest dog story you ever read. 


The “Narrowest Escape From Death” story 
for July is laid in the land of floating ice and tells 
about charging walrus. 
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All in the next issue. 


the butt-plate of the .404 snuggled 
against my shoulder. The same second 
the great black brute burst through the 
vines and emerged into open forest. 

Still it was the slimmest kind of a 
chance. Actually all I saw was a black 
shape racing away between the tree- 
trunks and the broken underbrush. I 
caught one glimpse of his sweeping 
horns, his vast shoulders, his straining 
loins. 

I don’t remember aiming or touching 
the trigger. Both of these things I must 
have done instinctively; but certainly it 


was snap-shooting of the riskiest kind. 
The gun roared—the animal disappeared 
in the farther thickets—and I aimed a 
mental kick at my own back-side. 

Why had I shot so recklessly? It was 
only a tenth chance. On the other hand, 
we might have bided our time, followed 
him till evening, and caught him feeding. 
Cursing myself, sick to my stomach with 
disgust and disappointment, I walked 
up to examine the ground. 

As the three of us crept through the 
little glade the old tracker stopped and 
pointed to the ground. What he showed 
me there gave me a new lease of life. 
On the green leaves was a small but un- 
mistakable smear of blood. Somewhere 
in the thick jungle beyond ran a wounded 
sladang! 

Now began one of the longest, cer- 
tainly the toughest, and by all odds the 
most thrilling trek of my big-game hunt- 
ing career. There was no more blood— 
not one drop. Right from the start I was 
faced with the possibility that my bullet 
had merely scratched the animal. And 
because I could not talk with my little 
brown companions, or read what they 
read from the tracks, I had no idea what 
to expect. 

Was the big bull running or walking? 
After we had followed him for an hour 
this became a vital question. If he were 
still running, it was positive proof that he 
was not badly hurt and we were wasting 
our time. One would think that the 
merest tenderfoot could answer this; but 
here I failed completely. The tracks were 
often dim, sometimes in the mud, some- 
times on sun-baked ground, sometimes 
in high grass. On my own hook, I could 
not have followed them 
at all, much less inter- 
preted them. 

I tried to find out 
from the boys, acting 
out the animal running, 
then walking. They 
grinned appreciatively, 
evidently thinking I 
had either gone crazy 
or was putting on some 
kind of show for their 
benefit. Even this rudi- 
mentary idea failed to 
get over to their minds. 
They nodded and smiled 
when I walked; the 
same when I ran. 


E went too cau- 
tiously at first. I 
recalled all I had heard 
of the fury of a wound- 
ed sladang. Moreover, 
the ground was his, not 
ours. There were a thousand places 
where he could lurk in ambush and have 
his horns under us before I could raise 
my rifle. By going so slowly, perhaps we 
were throwing away our only chance. 
After a time we gained courage. We 
plowed through the ten-foot elephant 
grass and crashed into the thickets. 
Once we thought we heard him running 
but it was only a big sambur buck, dis- 
turbed in his midday lair. 
We had started the trek at nine. At 
noon we were apparently no nearer our 
wounded (Continued on page 66) 
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A Luck 


Break 


Another “‘Narrowest Escape 
from Death”’ story 


By GEORGE W. FOLTA 


Illustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 


Y narrowest escape from death 
was experienced on June 9, 
1923, while bear hunting on 
McGinnis Creek, about twenty- 
five miles north of Juneau, on the main- 
land of Alaska. Spring hunting was 
drawing to a close, and I intended stor- 
ing my rifle in a few days until the fall. 

The old mining trail which I followed 
was gradually being reclaimed by the 
wilderness, although this condition was 
being retarded somewhat by the bears 
of that section. They had appropriated 
the trail, and their travel over it had 
kept it passable and of considerable as- 
sistance in penetrating the country be- 
yond. Freshets of the preceding fall had 
deposited sand along a portion of the 
trail, and there my passage over the trail 
was noiseless. 

Suddenly I came upon very fresh 
tracks of two large grizzlies. An examina- 
tion of their trails and the presence of 
other signs indicated that they were 
still in the immediate vicinity. 

My destination was the country that 
lay beyond, but upon making this dis- 
covery I began hunting for these grizz- 
lies, proceeding slowly and cautiously 
along the trail. The underbrush was so 
thick that any meeting with them would 
necessarily be in uncomfortably close 
quarters and rather sudden, and an at- 
tack by one or both of them would in- 
volve considerable risk. But eleven years’ 
experience in bear hunting in Alaska im- 
bued me with a confidence that would 
suffer no hesitation. I had hunted bears 
from southeastern Alaska to the Bering 
Sea since 1913, and I was still in my 
teens when I made my first trip to 
Kodiak Island and the Kenai Peninsula. 
It is not surprising that zeal and inex- 
perience brought me within hailing dis- 
tance of death a few times, but Fate 
was kind to me and I was spared where 
others were not and when by all the rules 
of the game the curtain should have 
dropped on my earthly activities. 

Years before, I had concluded that a 
bolt or lever gun was too slow in a 
brushy country to stop a charging bear 
in time or to make victory sufficiently 
certain in a hand-to-claw fight, unless 
one had a companion who was also 


armed; and so since 1914 I had been 
using a .35 autoloading rifle. However, 
as bears have the habit of knocking the 
rifle out of the hunter’s hands when they 
strike the first blow, I also carried, when 
hunting alone, a .45 automatic pistol. 
This I kept fully loaded and ready for 
immediate use, knowing that if I had to 
resort to it in an emergency this would 
have to be done very quickly. 

In the light of many experiences and 
the lessons they taught, time came when 
I thought I had about run the gamut of 
mistakes that lead to narrow escapes, and 
that I had provided against all possible 
contingencies to such an extent as to 
make the risk of injury or death prac- 
tically negligible. Little did I realize that 
in a few minutes I was to make another 
mistake—a mistake that would nearly 
cost my life. 


I HAD proceeded but a few hundred 
yards along the trail when I heard a 
sniffing to my left which from previous 
experience I recognized as that of a 
bear. I stopped and turned in the direc- 
tion of the sound. Immediately in front 
of me stood a small spruce tree which 
hid me completely but allowed me to 
peer through and await developments. 
A small open space lay between the 
spruce and the brush from which the 
sniffing came. 

In a few seconds I plainly saw a part 
of a moving bear about twenty-five feet 
away. I fired, and out sprang a big 
grizzly, immediately disappearing, how- 


angle of abou 
loomed over me, I pulled the trigger twice 





Without doing more than 
hastily pointing the gun at an 
t 45 degrees at the bulk that 






ever, in the alders and spruce, which 
shook violently in its wake. Without 
getting a glimpse of the bear again, I 
fired three more shots ahead of the weav- 
ing alders into which it had run, hop- 
ing to get in a shot that would stop the 
animal, but soon could hear only the 
crashing of the brush in the distance. 


KNEW that at least my first shot had 
found its mark and intended to fol- 
low the bear without delay. Only one 
cartridge now remained in the rifle. In 
order to save time in inserting a fresh 
clip I ejected this cartridge, at the same 
time stepping out from behind the 
spruce tree which had hidden me and 
into the open space mentioned. 
Immediately there was a parting of 
the alders at the same place where I had 
seen the first grizzly, and another 
grizzly, larger than the first, rushed to- 
ward me, teeth bared and snarling. In a 
flash I grasped the seriousness of the 
situation, and realized what a blunder 
I had made in exposing myself without 
having first reloaded in the shelter of 
the spruce. There I stood, an empty 
rifle in my hands and a charging grizzly 
not more than twenty-five feet away! 
When I exposed myself to the view 
of this bear, he immediately saw a 
causal relation between me and the noise 
and the precipitate flight of his mate. 
It was during the mating season, and 
I had rudely intruded, and now had the 
effrontery to challenge his power. These 
and many (Continued on page 88) 
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Contemplative Fishing 


Sometimes the man who takes it easy takes the fish 


T was a hot July day, one of those 

days with little life in the air and 

offering no incentive for strenuous 

exercise to any but an ardent fish- 
erman compelled to make the best of 
a rare and eagerly anticipated oppor- 
tunity. The stream was low and crystal- 
clear. The water temperature was too 
high to induce trout activity and sug- 
gested daytime sluggishness in the com- 
paratively cool shelter of undercut rocks 
and beneath the overhung shade of the 
deeper pools. 

By eight o'clock I was at my start- 
ing point, with over a mile of up-stream 
fishing before me, unless I wished to 
tramp the hot road back to the hotel, 
encumbered by waders and heavy 
brogues. As I entered the water and 
saw a long sun-shot pool, with the deep- 
er current flowing smoothly on one side 
and rippling on the other, my doubts 
dispersed and the age-old feeling of 
exhilaration and hopefulness surged 
through me. Here was good trout water, 
and here were trout. Above the first 
pool flashed a well-pocketed rapid. Be- 
yond that, at the turn, I recalled a nar- 
row, slow-flowing run which cut deeply 
into a willow-bordered bank. 

Hot as it already was—and hotter 
still as it promised to be—I began to 
cast a long and nicely floating dry fly. 
I felt that this was going to be a good 
morning after all and that here and 
there, at least, a trout could be tempted 
beyond his power of resistance and 
come to that desirable end ordained by 
the always sanguine fisherman. I fished 
both sides of that pool faithfully with- 
out a rise. At one point, a half-sunken 
log stretched lengthwise along the bank. 
An extra-special, dainty light Cahill, 
floating high on its hackle tips, failed to 
bring a response, although I could have 
sworn, and still am prepared to swear, 
that one or more good fish must, in the 
course of nature and experience, have 
been lying under that log. 

Somewhat shocked but still hopeful, 
I changed to a fan-wing Royal Coach- 
man and prepared for the rapids. Fish- 
ing with a loose leader, I floated that 
fly with a minimum of drag over broken 
water and promising pockets, expecting 
with every cast to see a trout flash 
under water, if not in the air. But ex- 
pectations do not catch fish. Apparently 
the rapids were barren. Very moist 
from the exertion, I dragged my weary 
legs from the grip of the current and 
rested on a gravel bank, while I sized 
up the smooth-flowing dark run at the 
bend of the stream. 

Here was ideal trout water for a 
warm day. As the overhanging brush 
suggested possible caterpillars, I sat 
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By FREDERICK WHITE 


down on a rock and changed to a Brown 
Bivisible, a fly which has the virtue of 
frequently compelling a fish to show, 
even if he refuses to take. Somewhat 
refreshed by a short rest and a sooth- 
ing pipe, I began to fish the run, moving 
slowly and quietly along the gravel bank 
and covering the water with the high- 
riding fly at the end of a long looped 
cast. Still no action. Feeling that it was 
now time to take a chance, I cast lightly 
into the guarding willow branches, let- 
ting the fly drop to the water as does a 
careless or wind-driven bug or insect. 
It is hard for a fisherman to accept 
with equanimity the failure of a per- 
fectly good cast to attract a fish. If 
the cast is bungled, if the fly fails to 
cock properly or there is a suspicion 
of drag, he shrugs his shoulders and 
tries again. But when, after due thought 
and infinite pains, he accomplishes a 
near miracle of technique and finds his 
quarry unimpressed, then doubts assail 
him. Perhaps there are no fish near 
enough to admire and, by direct action, 
show their appreciation of his skill; 
perhaps conditions are such that every 
trout in the stream has sworn off for 
the day and no fly yet invented will 
tempt them to break their unanimous 
resolution. Perhaps—and this is most 
distressing of all—the trouble lies with 
the fisherman himself, and he is doing 
the wrong something or isn’t doing the 
right something. In either case this is 
a most disturbing thought and not con- 
ducive to that exalted confidence in 
form and fly so necessary for mental 
enjoyment and actual success. 


EFORE I reached the end of that 

run I was obsessed by all of these 
doubts, and my physical ambition was 
ebbing fast. The sun was now high, the 
stream glared under the almost direct 
rays, and I was suddenly footsore, sticky 
with perspiration and thoroughly dis- 
gusted. I decided to rest a bit, smoke a 
pipe and then give it up. There was a 
limit to human endeavor, and it was 
plainly in sight. 

Whether there is some rare recupera- 
tive property in direct contact with 
Mother Earth—or gravel—I do not 
know, but in five minutes I began to 
feel the beginnings of reviving hope and 
courage. In the distance above I could 
see a long, flat pool of almost dead 
water, save where the current moved 
sluggishly along the railroad embank- 
ment on the far side. This pool I knew 
to hold heavy fish, and an itching to 
keep on overcame my common sense. 

A couple of tiny dark naturals drifted 
by over the water. Perhaps this was 
an omen of what the trout were wait- 


ing for. Sometimes the biggest fish de- 
mand the smallest flies, and a No. 16 
Ginger Quill seemed to be indicated, 
tied on a length of 4X gut and added 
to the 9-foot leader. 

This operation being accomplished, I 
started upstream, skirting a shallow riff 
which looked impossible, and finally, 
hotter than ever, reached the lip of the 
pool. Trout, even in hot weather, often 
lie above the lip of a pool, and I cov- 
ered the water thoroughly and care- 
fully with the little fly. 

“Dead as ever,” I grunted disgustedly. 

Then, for the first time that day, I 
saw the telltale circle of a feeding fish 
half way up the pool. Again the rising 
tide of hope, and after drying the fly 
I made my way quietly up the pool. 
Opposite where the fish lay I paused, 
examined fly and leader and began to 
cast in the air until I had the correct 
distance. The fly dropped to the sur- 
face, and he had it! 


OR the first time that day I felt the 

leader straighten out and the rod 
bow against a fish’s steady run. Then he 
stopped, and as I stripped in the slack 
and held him my heart sank. A foolish, 
gaping head broke the surface, and my 
irritated slash with the rod snapped the 
light tippet. I didn’t want any wretched 
chub—didn’t want to touch one. Also, 
I didn’t want any more fishing. I knew 
when I had enough, and this was more 
than sufficient. 

I waded across, climbed the hot 
stones of the embankment and started 
up the tracks to the hotel. Heat radiated 
from rails, and danced and shimmered 
along the right of way. The ashes of the 
road-bed were hot, the ties were hot and 
the glare from the stream itself seemed 
to send up more heat—if that were pos- 
sible. I was hotter in temper and body 
than any human being should permit 
himself to be. 

At the hotel, where I happened to be 
the only guest, I got out of my waders, 
hung them up to dry and went upstairs. 
The thermometer registered 88 degrees. 
No wonder the trout refused to play! 
No one but a fool would expect them to 
at that temperature. 

Out of soggy clothes and into the 
bath-tub, and I enjoyed the first sense 
of comfort I had had for hours. My 
train did not leave until five o'clock, 
and I did not propose to get all messy 
again over fruitless fishing. I was 
through for that day, and in order 
to resist all possible temptation I ar- 
rayed myself in white sport shirt and 
linen knickers and went down to 
lunch. 

They served me on the porch where 
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Peters Sane eae 


a vagrant breeze occasionally stirred the 
dead air. Cold chicken and ham, crisp 
Saratoga chips, lettuce and tomato 
salad and iced tea—lots of iced tea— 
put me in a more comfortable frame of 
mind with a long, restful afternoon in 
prospect. I pulled up an easy chair, 
stretched my legs on the veranda rail 
and lit a pipe. L knew that it was im- 
possible to catch fish from a porch chair, 
but 1 did not care. I was full fed, com- 
paratively cool and reasonably content. 


UT not for long. The old, restless 

itch began to assert itself, and I 
wriggled unhappily. Upstream. away 
from the glare of the open water, I 
could see a cool green mass of foliage 
against the darker bulk of the side hill: 
and fight as I would, my resolution be- 
gan to slip. There was a rock-bordered 
pool up there, above an old dam, well- 
shaded, and at this stage of water it 
could be fished, dry-shod, from the near 
bank—I fell. 

Transferring fly and leader boxes 
from canvas coat to creel and picking 
up rod and landing net, I slipped quietly 
from the porch. I did not want the 
hotel people to see me. It was foolish 
enough to go fishing at all, and in my 
present rig it would appear positively 
inane. However, as I walked slowly up- 
stream in the shade of the bordering 
trees I certainly experienced an unusual 
sense of ease and lightness, in marked 
contrast to the clinging, hampering 
stuffiness of waders and many-pocketed 
fishing coat, often heavy with unneces- 
sary impedimenta. 

At the old, half-demolished dam I 
sat down in the shade, started a pipe 
and looked about me. The pool above 
the dam was flat and sluggish, save at 
the upper end, where the current from 


Contemplative ishing 
the riff above half circled a boulder now 
exposed for a full half of its bulk. 
Above the riff stretched a slow-moving, 
glassy glide along a rocky ledge topped 
with masses of flowering rhododendron 
and the dark green of lowering hem- 
locks. For a torrid, midsummer day it 
presented a cool, restful picture and one 
which a city dweller could appreciate 
to the full. 

And from time to time things hap- 
pened—little things but full of simple. 
lazy interest. An occasional bird darted 
across the water. A chipmunk scam- 
pered along a dead branch opposite. A 
disturbance under a brush pile at the 
far corner of the pool indicated that a 
mink or muskrat was about his business, 
nefarious or otherwise. 

It was pleasant just to sit and see 
to observe the constant life and move- 
ment along the stream so seldom noticed 
and so frequently passed over when an 
angler is intent upon his work and ob- 
livious to all else. I began to appreciate 
that angling might be—and most en- 
joyably—a_ contemplative man’s rec- 
reation and that the call for constant 
action was too frequently overdone. 





ND then, out of a clear, serene sky 
—and equally clear water—a trout 
leaped off the shoulder of the big rock. 
He was not a large fish, but he was a 
trout, and his appearance startled me 
out of my serenity with all the sudden- 
ness of an electric shock. The urge was 
on again. Contemplation might have its 
place on a trout stream, but not when 
an opportunity was offered to catch a 
trout. 

Again the fish leaped, although I 
could discover no sign of insects in the 
air or on the water to indicate a reason 
for his sudden activity. “When in doubt, 


try a Royal Coachman” is a maxim not 
to be despised by even the most hide- 
bound of the naturalistic school. I tied 
a No. 14 to the 4X point and, unham- 
pered by even creel or landing net, 
made my way quietly up the beach 
The smooth, slanting run curving 
around the rock was not an easy place 
to set a fly properly, but with the help 
of a loose leader I managed it after a 
cast or two. The trout splashed, but 
missed, and I rested him. The next time 
I placed the fly a yard or two above. He 
took it and swept down past the rock 
into the pool, where it was an easy 
matter to run him up on the shelving 
beach. He was a scant nine inches, but 
he looked good to me as I creeled him 
and sat down again under my tree to 
await further developments—if any. 


EN or fifteen minutes passed, and 

I was fast reverting to the contem- 
plative stage again when, in the flat 
water above the rock, a fish showed, 
and then another. This was becoming 
interesting, and again I eagerly took up 
the serious business of life on a trout 
stream. 

From the beach from which I worked 
it was a long cast to these rising fish, 
complicated by a rather swift current 
between me and the flat water. It was 
almost impossible to avoid drag, and the 
first fish was suspicious and wary, al- 
though he splashed twice behind the fly. 
That one was spoiled, temporarily at 
least, and I gave my attention to the 
upper fish, first replacing the Coachman 
with a small bivisible, knowing that 
with this fly a better float could be ex- 
pected. A whisp of breeze helped to 
drop the fly lightly, and he took it at 
once, splashing for a moment and then, 
under gentle (Continued on page 65) 


Above the first long, sun-shot pool flashed a well-pocketed rapid 
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~An Oriental 


Invasion 


Gunning for ringnecks in the 


land of woodcock and grouse 


By H. P. SHELDON 


“ OU mark my words,” the Judge was saying, 
evidently referring to some representations 
recently made by his friend to a certain dark- 
haired young woman. “Rash talk, especially to fe- 

males, marks the shallow mind. Because one of ’em wrinkles 

a pretty nose at you and makes derisive remarks about two 

full-grown men, a dog and six little woodcock, you prac- 

tically guarantee to bring in pheasants; and if you don’t— 
and you can’t—she'll tease you for the rest of the season. 

They're subtle. And we—especially you, my boy—are putty 

in their hands. She bedeviled you into it, of course, pre- 


cisely as she meant to do, but that’s no excuse. If it weren’t . 


for fool males who let this woman or that prod ’em into 
making promises of one sort or another, I’d have more time 
from my court duties to loaf around with you.” 

“Court duties!” scoffed the Sniper. “You hypocrite! Don’t 
tell me! And didn’t she coax you into letting her give Sport 
two doughnuts—and you know the dog won’t be able to 
scent a woodcock for an hour after such food as that!” 

“Well, you discipline her—she’s yours!” retorted the jurist 
in some confusion. 

“We'll get some pheasants, anyway,” the other now as- 
sured him. “From what I hear, a regular invasion of pheas- 
ants is moving up the Hudson Valley. Also, I know how to 
hunt ’em,” he added modestly. 

“You? How’d you find out how to hunt pheasants?” 

“Well, I know something about it, and I'll tell you—I’ve 
read a cracking good article on the subject,” confessed the 
Sniper. “This man knows what he’s talking about. He tells 
you where to find ’em, and what to do when you find ’em.” 

The plump Judge gazed at his friend pityingly. “Corre- 
spondence-school pheasant shooting, eh? You poor idiot! 
Well, let’s get going—we’ll find some partridges and wood- 
cock, anyway. And listen! If you should put me in fair range 
of a legal ringneck this day, I'll buy the chap who wrote that 
article a hatful of his favorite smokes!” 

Their objective was a region lying between the Green 
Mountains and the Adirondacks. To these peaceful environs 
the din and clatter of the chariot of industrial progress rare- 
ly penetrated, and then but faintly. The turmoil of the 
money-makers was given no welcome in this quiet domain, 
and life went on very much after the same pattern from 
one generation to the next. 

The physical changes in the countryside were even less 
noticeable. An unhurried river followed a deep and winding 
course along the fertile valley between hills and long lime- 
stone ridges covered with forests of hardwood and pine. 
Lower down, the groves of hickory and sugar-maples en- 
croached upon the pastures, and lower still were the small, 
irregular fields with the abodes of the inhabitants surrounded 
closely by their friendly orchards. 

On this crisp November morning our friends were more 
interested in the geography of the countryside than in any 
evidences of its renowned fertility. They knew how scores of 
brooks, rising from springs in the higher slopes and hills, cut 
irregular courses downward to join at last with the main 
stream moving toward the distant Hudson. These various 
watercourses exhibited a common indifference to time or pur- 
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Illustrated by 
HERMAN ROUNTREE 


pose; a rare and wil- 

ful spirit of procras- 

tination possessed them all alike. They lingered 

and lagged and dawdled, often choosing long and 
roundabout paths when shorter routes would have 
served more quickly. 

The sum total of all this perversity was to make the 
country immediately adjacent to the river such a com- 
plicated maze of gullies and banks, bluffs and ravines ~ 
that one wondered how the foxes which denned there 
ever found the way tothe entrances of their obscure and 
earthy domiciles. The main stream itself set no better ex- 
ample, it must be confessed, but pursued a lazy and incon- 
sequential course through woodland, thicket and meadow. 

To make matters worse—or better, from the viewpoint of 
the Judge and his friend—every depression, every bank and 
gully, was overgrown with a most disorderly profusion of 
vines, patches of briars and goldenrod, clumps of choke- 
cherries, and the spiky bush of the thorn-apple covered with 
the unpalatable scarlet fruit. Great elms and basswoods grew 
out over the water, and the prodigal soil sent up loops and 
festoons of fox-grape and clematis to drape their lofty 
boughs. The alder found footing to its liking on the moist 
northward slopes, and wherever the thrifty plowman could 
find room to turn his team were small clover meadows or 
corn or the dark russet stubble of buckwheat. 


HE Judge noted these details with the approval of the 

upland gunner viewing an expanse of game cover where- 
in each copse, thicket, weed patch and run seems marvel- 
ously arranged in strict accordance with his own inner no- 
tions as to how such an area should be laid out. Partridges 
and woodcock would gather in a spot like this as naturally 
as boys gather at a gravel-bottomed swimming-hole during 
dog-days. But he was genuinely dubious as to pheasants. For 
one thing, the current reports as to the abundance of this 
immigrant were certainly exaggerated; and for another, how 
would they be able to cope with such formidable runners if 
they did find any? From what he’d heard of the stranger, a 
cock pheasant was as wary, as wise and as resourceful as 
Kublai Khan himself. A bird that could run like a race-horse, 
hide like a blacksnake, and plan strategies like a chess player 
had nothing to worry about on ground like this, where there 
were cover and concealment sufficient for the flagship of a 
battle fleet, and where, in earlier days, Iroquois and Algon- 
quin had found the region perfectly arranged for their savage 
games of hide-and-seek. 

While they were setting up their guns beside the parked 
car a neighborhood farmer, on his way to the “milk factory,” 
stopped to chat for a moment. They were friends of long 
standing, and he gave freely the pertinent information he 
would, no doubt, have withheld from any inquiring stranger. 

“A-birdin’, be ye?” he observed, while his horse used to 
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these roadside conferences, promptly dozed off between the 
wagon shafts. “Well, sir, you'll find plenty of pa’tridges up 
in my pasture. Counted fourteen of ‘em night afore last a- 
settin’ all in a row on a fence-rail right by the night pasture 
bars, jest as neat as chickens. If they hain’t flew, or walked 
off, or been carried off, then no doubt they’re there yit.” 

The others grinned their recognition of the ancient joke. 

“How about woodcock?” asked the Judge. 

“Can’t say,” was the reply. “Don’t know’t I ever see one 
on ’em to know what he looked like. But say, let me tell 
ye, the fennixes air gettin’ thick round here. One of ‘em run 
across the road ahead of me not ten rods back as I come 
along. I see ’em out in my clover every morning. They seem 
to come round here all of a sudden—within a year or two. 
An’ say! They’re turrible birds! Any one of ’em can lick a 
Plymouth Rock rooster quicker’n a cat can spit!” He paused 
a moment to consider further the unusual characteristics 
of the stranger fowl. “They hain’t a highly moral critter,” 
he added with some disapproval. “Their conduct in the 
spring of the year is sech as to make a Dun Johnny blush!” 

When their informant had at last roused his nag and driven 
on toward the village, the puzzled Judge addressed his friend. 
“What in Sam Hill did he call ’em?” he asked. 

The Sniper laughed. “Fennixes,” he ex- 
plained. “Old Bill got his ornithology mixed 
with his mythology, I gather. He tried to 
say ‘phoenix’ and wanted to say ‘phea- 
a 

“Well, they’re immoral, and I’m agin 
’em,” said the Judge, assuring himself that 
pipe, tobacco, matches and _ cartridges 
were properly stowed in his jacket 
pockets. “I believe I’m ready and 
able to persecute these worldly- 
minded birds with the lash of right- 
eousness—if we can find any of ’em.” 

With the dog ranging eagerly before 
them, his nose apparently in no way im- 



























; And so the Judge had a picture of man and 
ya dog poised in the last long shafts of sunlight 
while a gorgeous bird whirred away 








paired by the dark-haired woman’s doughnuts, the two gun- 
ners crossed a stretch of pasture and entered a strip of 
alders. Here were slow trickles of water oozing through the 
black soil, and the land had a northward slope that is so 
favored by woodcock. A few splashes of white here and 
there showed that the migrating birds knew of the location, 
but though all three combed the cover with a systematic 
thoroughness that was habitual, they were not rewarded by 
any whip of rising wing or by the sight of brown body and 
long bill darting off through the tops of the alders. 


- OW here’s a stretch of meadow with a thicket of 

young poplars and blackberry bushes at its opposite 
side, and a weed-grown ditch leading into the thicket. What 
did your literary friend say about a spot like this?” the 
Judge inquired with some sarcasm. 

“He says that any pheasants which were feeding in the 
field have run into the ditch,” the other recited promptly. 
“When Sport starts trailing ’em, they'll leg it like the devil 
for the thicket and flush from the farther side. You better 
shake your foot around to the back edge of that thicket if 
you want a shot at an immoral fennix. Sport is trailing.” 

The setter was indeed snuffing earnestly in the tangled 
stuff in the ditch. The Judge gave a moment’s close scrutiny 
to the situation and cynically diagnosed the setter’s interest. 

“Rabbits,” said he affably. “You didn’t let Sport read that 
article, did you? It seems to me sometimes that your dog is 
sort of infatuated with rabbits. I’ve noticed how he'll bore 
and wriggle and squirm through half a mile of stuff that 
would stump a blacksnake for a glimpse of a cottontail. 

” 


He was prepared, apparently, to open an urbane disserta- 
tion on the subject of training bird dogs, but he lost the 
thread of his discourse when to his ears came a series of 
incredible sounds from the back edge of the thicket at pre- 
cisely the spot previously indicated by his friend. 
Cackling and squalling in a manner to indicate 
high Oriental displea- (Continued on page 89) 
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By Cy. La Tour and his son F’REpERIC 


HIAT a kick Dad gets from starting Son right! He must be 
properly outfitted and know a few of the standard flies. Not 


>.) 


too many of the “dont’s” for a starter and just a fer of the “do's 





T’S more fun than fishing to tell him where his flies should land 
and watch him try to put them there. When the first little finger- 
ling snaps at his feathers, it’s a real thrill 





legal limit, but you never got more pleasure out of a sockdol- 
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ager than Son did from catching that first little brookie 





T the end of the day Son still has one trout. But he is happy and 
you are happy. It has been a great day! Son is on his way to becom- 
ing an angler. What more could a fishing dad ask? 





Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


N certain parts of Alaska it is no 

trouble whatever to catch any num- 

ber of young geese. One summer 

while fishing for trout in a lake 
full of pond-lilies I stampeded a brood 
of goslings, and with my landing net 
dipped up six that had partially sub- 
merged and attempted to hide under the 
lily-pads. Four of these birds grew to 
maturity, became thoroughly domesti- 
cated, and the next hunting season were 
used for decoys. We would plant a dozen 
or two tin shadow decoys on a sand-spit 
in the general line of flight of the geese, 
stake the live ones among them, find 
cover, and shoot to our hearts’ content. 
Gunner, my Chesapeake, would do the 
retrieving. 

One of these decoy geese, that we 
called Jim, became very chummy with 
Gunner; they really seemed to know 
each other, and liked to be together. 
They would even eat from the same 
food pan. I couldn’t tell one goose from 
another, unless I could see the marks 
on their legs—they all looked alike to 
me—but Gunner could tell Jim from 
the others, even at a distance. 

Jim was a famous caller, and often 
he would cut loose and lie like a gentle- 
man long before I had sighted an ap- 
proaching flock. At least I suppose he 
lied, for the wild birds would circle to 
come in and often light among the 
decoys if not shot at. The other three 
live decoys were always staked, but Jim 
was permitted to wander among the 
others as he saw fit. 

Many a time winged birds were 
dropped right by Jim or in his imme- 
diate vicinity, yet never did I see Gun- 
ner make the slightest effort to touch Jim 
or mistake him for a stranger. It seemed 
uncanny, but my setter Red knew live 
decoy ducks in the same way. 

While in New Smyrna, Florida, on 
an inspection trip, I was given one pair 
each of domesticated gray and black 
mallards. I kept these birds on Castle 
Pinckney, an island in Charleston Har- 
bor, which was used as the lighthouse 
supply station. Both pairs nested in the 
reeds that lined the shore and raised 
broods. It was interesting to see them in 
flight. They would always return and 
settle on or near the island where they 
were regularly fed. These ducks had no 
fear whatever of the dogs, nor did the 
dogs ever seem to have the slightest 
desire to molest them. 
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A sea-going sportsman tells of his 
gun-dog pals 


By 


ApmrraL HUGH RODMAN 


In the autumn, when the season 
opened, small brass rings were strapped 
to the ducks’ legs, and they were an- 
chored on the shooting ground among 
the wooden decoys. Red Dog always did 
my water retrieving, and seemed to 
know the live decoys well enough to call 
each one by its first name. Never, un- 
der any circumstances, would he touch 
or molest any of them. 

Even when the shooting was fast and 
birds were falling among the live decoys, 
Red would go unerringly to crippled 
birds, although right in the middle of the 
live decoys. This was remarkable, for 
on windy days, when the water was rough 
and the visibility poor, one would have 
thought that Red might have made an 
occasional mistake, but he never did. 

I often shot the Pine Ridge Pond on 
the property of General Alexander, ex- 
chief of artillery in the Confederate 
Army, whose estate lay on both sides 
of the entrance to Winyah Bay, near 
Georgetown, South Carolina. President 
Grover Cleveland loved to shoot on this 
artificial fresh-water pond which had 
been made by damming a long, narrow, 
brackish inlet that extended well back 
into a pine forest. 

Hawks were very numerous, and 
would begin to gather at the first 
pop of a gun. They would keep out of 
gunshot and strike a cripple in the air 
if it sidled off out of my range. They 
not only made away with the cripples, 
but ate all the dead birds that floated 
beyond range. Profiting by experience, I 
stationed several men around the pond 
in advantageous positions with heavy 
loads of large shot. Many of the hawks 
were exterminated and most of the 
others driven away. 


Ait along the coast in my district 
rattlesnakes were prevalent, and 
many a good bird dog was killed or 
ruined by them. Bird dogs will often 
point them and get bitten. Why they 
should do so is beyond me. 

Red’s action on sighting a snake of 
any kind indicated abject fear. He 
would stop, draw back and seem not to 
know just what to do. Drooling at the 
mouth, he would raise first one foot 
and then another as he moved back- 
ward for a few yards. Then, with a 
howling frightened yelp, he would leave 
for parts unknown at top speed. Noth- 
ing would stop him until he had put a 


PART III 


distance of a quarter of a mile or so 
between himself and the snake. Then 
he would stop and come back to me, 
little by little, still showing fear and 
intense nervousness. 

One time when I was shooting on 
Jekyl Island, a hunting preserve off 
Brunswick, Georgia, Red sighted a 
rattler and put on his usual perfor- 
mance. I found the snake coiled and on 
the defensive; so I blew its head off. As 
it was unusually large, I skinned it, and 
I still have the skin today. It is exactly 
72 inches long without the head or 
rattles, and is 9'4 inches wide at its 
broadest part. 


N due course of time orders came for 

me to leave Charleston and proceed 
to China to command one of our 
cruisers on that station. China, the 
Philippines, Alaska, Hawaii and our own 
West Coast and other Pacific islands and 
countries were old cruising and hunt- 
ing grounds of mine; so naturally I took 
the Red Dog with me overland and by 
steamer from San Francisco to Manila, 
via Honolulu, Japan and China. After a 
couple of years in the Orient, I brought 
the ship home to go out of commission 
at the Naval Station, Mare Island, 
California, and remained there myself 
on duty for a couple of years. 

Old Red was by this time a much- 
traveled dog, and it was no doubt a 
pleasure to him, as well as to me, to 
settle down for a while, particularly 
where there was such an abundance of 
good shooting at a short distance from 
the station. 

Although Red was a setter, he was 
as good at retrieving from water as a 
Chesapeake dog. He had an uncanny 
way of finding ducks dropped in swamps 
full of thick vegetation, and I have 
known him to find a sprig that had 
fallen in shallow water and grass and 
hidden under both before dying. 

I used to shoot with a couple of mar- 
ket hunters who lived in an ark in the 
Sacramento Valley near Colusa. After a 
day’s shoot it was no uncommon thing 
for Red to make trip after trip to the 
vicinity of our blinds and bring in a 
dozen or more birds that we had failed 
to recover. He must have been an ex- 
ceptionally good dog, else they would 
never have offered me $100 for him. Of 
course, I would not have parted with 
him for ten times his real value. 
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Red and I made numerous trips from 
Mare Island to Colusa and return, by 
rail and ferry, which necessitated sev- 
eral changes en route. These he learned 
to know, and on arrival at a station 
where a change was to be made he 
would go at once to the baggage car 
of our next train and wait for me to help 
him in. No leash was necessary; the 
baggage men all knew him and took 
good care of him. 

Once on a return trip, when I arrived 
at a station for changing cars, I had my 
hands so full of baggage, birds and guns 
that I couldn’t pay a great deal of at- 
tention to Red. I saw him go to the 

baggage car of the 
train we were to 
change to, and 
thought I saw him 
jump up on some 


Dogs 
trunks and then into the proper car. 
On arriving at my destination, I learned 
that Red was not on board the train. 
I got busy at once and sent out inquiries 
by telegraph and telephone. 

Later I learned that he had boarded 
the wrong train at the junction and gone 
to Oakland, some thirty miles beyond 
Vallejo, my station. I was informed that 
he would be fed and well cared for over- 
night, and be sent back to Vallejo next 
morning. This would require a change 
for Red at Vallejo Junction from a 
train to a ferry-boat, and on the ferry’s 
arrival at Vallejo, from it to another 
ferry that connected with the Mare Is- 
land Navy Yard. 

I sent a man to the first ferry landing, 
but received word that Red had not ar- 
rived. Almost at the same time, he 
bounded into my office, dripping wet 
but perfectly delighted 
to see me, and from 
his actions you might 
almost imagine that he 
was trying to tell me 
of his adventures. 
Later I learned 
that as soon as he 
sighted Mare Is- 
land from the first 











































ferry-boat, he jumped overboard, went 
clean under water, came to the surface 
and swam the intervening three or four 
hundred yards across the strait. He 
landed on Mare Island and started on 
a dead run for my office to express his 
joy at being home again. 

Evidently he did not intend to take 
another chance on making connections. 
And it doesn’t make one single shadow 
of difference to me whether it be called 
instinct or reason—old Red Dog had 
plain, ordinary, every-day common 
sense, and frequently exercised it. 


N those days it was no uncommon 
thing to find numerous ducks, geese, 

snipe and quail in a day’s hunt in the 
Sacramento Valley; and if that were not 
enough, there was good bass fishing in 
the sloughs of Butte Creek, within a 
mile of our ark. It was truly a sports- 
man’s paradise. Many and many a day 
the Red Dog and I spent in the field 
together, for no matter what sort of 
birds I might be hunting he would adapt 
himself to existing conditions and con- 
duct himself accordingly. 

At the end of my term of shore duty 
at Mare Island, I was ordered to com- 
mand the Connecticut, the flagship of 
the Atlantic Fleet, and started by rail 
overland to join her. Red was left dis- 
consolate for a short time at Mare Is- 
land; then he was sent to me via Pana- 
ama, and once more joined me, much 
to his joy and mine. But he saw very 
little more field service, other than a 
month or two in Guantanamo, Cuba, 
where the fleet was based for winter 
exercises. A few guinea-fowl, doves and 
an occasional duck were about all the 
game to be had, and as the country 
roundabout was arid and full of cactus 
and the climate extremely hot, there 
was very little to incite Red’s interest. 
Besides, he was no longer young, and be- 
gan to show his age and suffer some of 
the ills to which most dogs are subject. 

On our return north a doctor, who 
had been a shipmate of mine and 
who knew Red, asked me to let 
him keep (Continued on page 71) 


Red came within an ace of 
dumping me, gun and all, into 
that ice-cold water 
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That LuAKE LRouT of | 


Don’t let any man tell you that a big laker won't fight 


OR many years I have cherished 

a deep-imbedded ambition to 

catch a truly outstanding and 

eye-opening lake trout. One of 
those lake trout, in fact, that come only 
once in a lifetime and go down on the 
records as unapproachable and exclu- 
sive. In other words, the granddad of 
all lake trout and a record-breaker in its 
class. 

This ambition was an expansive one, 
but it did not have as its motive power 
a desire to push my stock above par, 
that I might bask in the sunshine of a 
great exploit. Originally I may have had 
a faint leaning toward a conclusion of 
the sort, but this was disposed of as 
time went on and ambition was becom- 
ing frayed along the edges. I fished sys- 
tematically and earnestly, forgetting 
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about small trout, in hopes that some 
day I would connect up with the big 
fish of my dreams. 

If you had spent many years fishing 
for lake trout at all seasons of the year, 
in shallow water, medium-deep water 
and two hundred feet below the surface, 
and if you had covered the very best of 
territory doing so, either you would be a 
dyed-in-the-wool lake-trout fan or you 
would be hopelessly at variance with the 
theory that the species namaycush takes 
rank as one of our foremost game fish. 
At one time I doubted the claim of the 
lake trout to eminence in this respect. 
But after I had tested the fellow out 
in his habitat under many and various 
conditions, I attained that sober point 
of view which leaves no room for doubt. 

Like every other fisherman who drops 


a line and-lure within close proximity 
of namaycush, I reached a very positive 
decision: the species deserves all the 
credit that is given it and the gilded 
merit badge to boot. I say this with no 
little conviction, an opinion which I 
had come by honestly as well as en- 
thusiastically. 

Probably it was William Henry Her- 
bert’s flat statement years ago that the 
lake trout was seven kinds of a dub and 
unworthy of the tackle of a true disciple 
of Walton that helped to relegate namay- 
cush into the obscure class of no-ac- 
counts in the category of fresh-water 
fishes. In all events, it has taken these 
many years for the fish to reach its full 
height and come of age as a game fish. 
But now that it has arrived, it is here 
to stay. 


I HAVE been told by those who brave 
hardship untold and even the risk 
of a miserable death to get the fish they 
are after that if you would take this 
fish in a tall and rotund state you must 
perforce be on the spot early in the 
spring. You must be there just after the 
ice goes out, for it is then that the big 
ones condescend to remove themselves 
from the depths and come up on the 
reefs and in the shallow water around 
the islands to accumulate food in 
quantity and without restrictions. Such 
fishing is often carried on in a whirl 
of snow and with the line freezing 
stiff on the rod. The fingers will be 
numb. One feels the need of ear muffs. 
It is cold-weather fishing with a 
vengeance. 

Now I said that I had heard all this. 


In short order we had some beauti- 
ful specimens 




















‘Torpedo Reef 


There is real sport in lake-trout fishing if you use the right kind of tackle 


I had heard it, and I believed it. For- 
merly I had been wont to do my fishing 
in September, but I shifted the date on 
lake trout to October, keeping just ahead 
of the snowstorms and the ice. In the 
spring, I had fished in late May and early 
June; so I stepped down a few notches 
and decided to arrive on the scene 
about the fifteenth of the former 
month. 

This move was decidedly for the 
better. The fish came larger in pro- 
portion to the chill, the discomfort 
and the downright misery. It began 
to dawn upon me that if I was to 
meet up with that fish of my dreams 
I would have to dress suitable for 
taking a polar jaunt and grab oppor- 
tunity firmly by the bit. 

The man who knew whereof he 
spoke sent me a hasty letter that 
halted a certain early-spring dash 
north. I had decided upon the tenth 
of May as the time for my debut, 
the destination being Whitefish Bay 
of Lake of the Woods, and the ob- 
jective, trout. However, I was told 
that any time during May would be 
as good as earlier and that if I would 
come up between the fifteenth and 
the twentieth of the month my luck 
would be such that I would have not 
one but several swashbucklers of lake 
trout from which to select my prize- 
winner. 

The weather, in the Lake of the 
Woods region of western Ontario in 
the spring of the year, possesses as 
many moods and whims as a flighty 
damsel. There are sunshine and 
gloom, balm and snow, stinging winds 
and southern zephyrs all thrown to- 
gether in the grab-bag of chance and 
visited upon the scene without warn- 
ing and in utter disregard of the con- 
ventions. Nor was the eighteenth of May 
that I embarked on Lake of the Woods 
any exception to the rule. We were wind- 
tossed and hurtled around more or less 
roughly in a passenger boat of narrow 
dimensions, and later, in the outboard- 
motor driven canoes, were assailed by 
both waves and wind in the long grind 
north to the camp. 

On this boat I met Gordon Dryden, 
who had shortly before that time—on 
the 12th of May, in fact—set hook into 
a 32'%-pound lake trout and, what is 
of more consequence, had landed it. 
Also, very thoughtfully, he had entered 
the fish in the Field & Stream Prize 
Fishing Contest and had reason to be- 
lieve that it would snap up the honors. 
(Mr. Dryden won the First Prize in the 
Lake Trout Division of the 1931 Con- 
test.) Beaten to it again! I felt a sense 
of defeat pour over me like a wave. Why 
had I not heeded the suggestions made 
to me by “those who knew.” I should 
have been on the job with fur gloves 


and sheepskin coat on the late-lamented 
12th of May. I said as much aloud, but 
there is a tendency on the part of guides 
in the Lake of the Woods region to treat 
the proposition of fish already caught 
and shelved with yesterday’s ten thou- 
sand years. Their feeling in the matter 





Not the fish of my dreams, although he 
weighed 25 pounds 


is that this or that fish hooked and 
landed was a beauty, even a record- 
breaker, but that it could not compare 
with Old Grandpop, Big Ben or Chain 
Lightning say of Granite Reef. Heads 
are nodded wisely and mysteriously, and 
ere you know it a 25-pounder, a 30- 
pounder or a 32-pounder dwindles into 
minnowlike proportions—and you are 
all steamed up anew to try conclusions 
with the mighty of fins and scales. 


HOMPSON, my guide, told me that 

he knew a certain section of White- 
fish Bay where few, if any, fishermen 
ever made their appearance and where 
the lake trout ran excessive in weight. 
I had been told that I was lucky to se- 
cure the services of this gentleman; that 
he knew where they were and that all I 
would have to do was to display the right 
sort of tackle. 

If you are new at the game of lake- 
trout fishing, it may be possible that you 
will embark on your piscatorial adven- 
ture outfitted with a bushel basket full 


By 


ROBER’T PAGE LINCOLN 


of lures of every size, cut and variety. 
The fact of the matter-is that three or 
four spoons of either the regulation type 
or the familiar wobbling sort are all 
that is needed. Undoubtedly there are 
some lures that the lake trout pounce 
upon with more ferocity and determina- 
tion than others. But it is certain that 
they cannot resist the charm of the 
gleaming blade, although the selec- 
tion of cut and curve and finish of 
spoon is something on which fisher- 
men never seem to agree. 

The old-timer contends that the 
burnished copper spoon or the 
gold-plated product is the ne plus 
ultra of all attractors, believing the 
nickled spoon too flashy for anything 
save deep water. Then there are those 
who swear by the striped enameled 
spoons, ruby-set dazzlers and pearl 
spoons. It is hard to pick the one 
best bet in the spoon category so far 
as nmamaycush is concerned. I would 
not, however, go forth in quest of lake 
trout, and particularly large fish of 
this species, without a well-balanced 
selection of the wobbling spoons. 
There is something about the weav- 
ing, zigzagging, dipping and quarter- 
ing action of this lure that proves the 
nemesis of the lake trout when they 
visit the shallow waters in the spring 
on their annual feeding run up from 
the depths. 


ECORD-BREAKING lake trout, 

or at least very large trout, are 

hard to inveigle into striking any 

type of lure. It seems that they are 

on the move in the spring at an 

early date, probably before the ice 

is honey-combed and sinking. The 

weather at that time is severe, not 

to say treacherous, and few fishermen 
are abroad. 

Feeding heavy yet keeping their 
presence well hidden from their enemies, 
these large warriors soon pass on into 
the depths. They do not again make 
their appearance around the islands and 
reefs until the spawning season arrives 
in late October, when they make a 
hasty trip inshore in the interests of 
procreation, Then, as in the spring, one 
may catch them either by trolling or 
casting the lure around the rocks and 
coves. Therein lies the great sport of 
lake-trout fishing. It is one thing to 
hook one of these great fellows in the 
depths in the middle of the summer, 
trolling eighty or one hundred feet below 
the surface, and quite another to take 
him near the surface. Caught at a great 
depth, they will scrap, it is true, but 
never as they do when taken near the 
surface. Hook a 20-, 25- or 30-pounder 
close to the top, and you will be willing 
to add your voice to the general verdict 
that the lake (Continued on page 69) 
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The woodchuck, ground-hog or marmot 1s perhaps our most popular rifle game 


OHNNIE and I had been sitting 
on the shady veranda on the side 
of his home for an hour, sipping 
cold drinks and trying to forget 

about the terrific heat of the sultry sum- 
mer afternoon, while we talked inter- 
mittently of the trout fishing we had had 
that spring and of the birds we would 
get later, when the weather was cold. 
Talking of the coming hunts for birds 
left me thinking vaguely that I would 
like a little shooting, but I dismissed the 
idea. There was nothing in season. 

Hilly but well-kept fields stretched 
away toward the top of the slope. John- 
nie called my attention to the fine crop 
of clover hay he would certainly make 
from the second cutting of the field right 
before us. I looked the field over criti- 
cally as a matter of courtesy, but I was 
not interested in hay that afternoon; 
it was too hot. As my gaze casually 
wandered along the stone wall bounding 
the field it was fixed by a movement so 
slight that I was uncertain that I had 
seen anything. Then I peered intently, 
suddenly alert. 

Johnnie grinned at me. “What's the 
matter?” he asked. “Did you see Pete?” 

“Pete?” I asked blankly. 

“Pete is my pet ground-hog,” he ex- 
plained. “Yes, you saw him,” he con- 
firmed, after a brief scrutiny of the 
field. “‘He’s there yet!” 

Then I saw the upthrust head of a 
big woodchuck sharply defined as he 
raised himself above the clover. 





By PAUL BROWN 


I turned to Johnnie, perplexed. He 
was too good a farmer to tolerate pests. 

“How come?” I asked. “Doesn't he 
hurt your clover a lot?” 

“Oh, not so much,” he replied. “He 
helps me a lot more than he hurts me, I 
guess, for he taught me all I know about 
ground-hogs. It’s been valuable informa- 
tion; so I let him alone. He’s pretty 
tame now, compared to the way he was, 
and I'm getting so I like the old fellow.” 

He reached behind him and took a 
long, old-fashioned telescope from the 
wall, handing it to me. “Look over 
there,” he directed, “right behind him, 
where that big elderberry bush is grow- 
ing up against the wall.” 

As I focused the ‘scope I gradually 
saw the animal's burrow, with its clean, 
neat entrance of bare earth. 


“Ww WATCHED that old rascal sitting 

there for a good many hours,” said 
my friend, “and now I know enough 
about woodchucks to get one or two 
whenever the family wants them. Re- 
member the story,” he asked me, “about 
the fellow who found the horse that was 
lost ? When he was asked how he located 
it. he simply said that he thought where 
he would go if he was a horse, and that 
when he went there, sure enough, there 
the horse was!” 

I grinned at the old story, and he 
went on. “Well, it’s pretty much the 
same way with me and Pete. He taught 
me to think like a ground-hog.” 


Four of a kind! Woodchucks often live under or around old farm buildings 





“Do you get many, Johnnie?” I asked. 

“All I want—and I get the sport of 
shooting them, too. I don’t know which 
I like best, hunting them or eating 
them. Say!” he blurted suddenly. “Come 
down tomorrow morning, and we'll go 
for a couple.” 

I wanted to, but I hesitated to accept. 
I was reluctant to stay away from my 
office for two days in succession. 


“NOME on!” he urged. “I'll show 
you some sport.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “I’m more than 
willing to be shown.” 

Early the following morning I climbed 
out of my car in front of his house and 
started up the walk from the road. 
Johnnie must have heard me coming, 
for he opened the door and greeted me 
while I was still approaching. I fol- 
lowed him into the house. He finished 
his preparations and got his rifle. We left 
promptly, but Johnnie started toward 
the barn as we stepped from the porch. 

“I want to take a dog along,” he 
called. 

Soon he returned with one of his fox- 
terriers, a trim little white and tan 
bitch, which was deliriously overjoyed 
at the prospects of an early morning 
excursion. She was so demonstrative 
that Johnnie was mildly and _ good- 
naturedly annoyed at her friskiness. 

“By golly!” he complained. “Tessie 
was bad. enough before her accident, but 
ever since I can’t do anything with her.” 
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Johnnie, holding the chucks, and Tessie, the dog that was featured by the Associated Press 


We were getting into the car, and as 
I knew that we would have quite a ride 
I encouraged him to talk. “What kind 
of an accident’ had she?” I inquired. 

“What! Didn’t you hear about Tes- 
sie?” he ejaculated, plainly astounded 
that I should be ignorant of the nature 
of her mishap. “Why, this little dog got 
her name in all the newspapers last 
April. Yes, sir! She went down a hole 
after a fox, and it looked for a while like 
she never would get out. Just about did 
make it in time, too!” 

“Where was this, Johnnie?” I asked, 
interested now. 

“Up in the Blue Mountains, near 
Wanamaker. I had Tessie and two of 
the hounds up there after fox. The 
hounds ran one, and pretty soon I heard 
them hole him up. I carried Tessie over 
and sent her down the hole. Boy, she 
must have had her hands full down there 
for a while. It sure sounded like a 
sweet scrap. Then the fight stopped, 
just like something had interrupted it 
right in the middle. I didn’t know what 
to think. Tessie had never behaved like 
that before. 

“Just as I was going to call her I 
heard her whimper. It didn’t sound like 
she was afraid, but like she was puzzled 
and wanted something. I called her, 
but she didn’t come out—just whimper- 
ed again. Then I was sure she was in 
a bad way. I thought she had been bad- 
ly hurt, although she had gone down a 
hole after a fox often enough to know 


how to take care of herself. However, 
the best of ’em get it sooner or later. I 
went back to the car for a pick and a 
shovel. If she couldn’t come out to me, 
I'd dig down to her. 

“T started to dig, but didn’t get more 
than two feet until I hit the rocks. Tes- 
sie seemed to know I was stopped and 
started to whimper, but to save my 
soul I couldn't get any closer to her. I 
called her again and again, but when she 
didn’t come out I knew she couldn't. | 
took my hounds*home and came back 
with a crowbar. It was thirty miles one 
way, but what’s a sixty-mile trip when 
vour best fox-terrier is stuck in a hole?” 
he asked with sincere simplicity. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 


Ks ELL, nothing to worry about, 
anyhow. When I got back to 
Wanamaker with my crowbar, I went af- 
ter those rocks right, but the best I could 
do was get a sight of Tessie, jammed be- 
tween two big stones. She could just 
about see me, too, and you should have 
heard her bark! She wasn’t a bit gladder 
to see me than I was to see her. 
“Since I couldn’t do anything more,” 
he continued, “I went home again for 
a heavy bar, and I brought a rock drill 
and two long chisels back with me, too. 
I didn’t want to make that sixty-mile 
trip again if I could prevent it. 
“When I got back to Wanamaker, it 
was dark; so I stopped in the village 
and got a lantern at the little store. The 


man that waited on me asked me what 
I wanted it for, like these country 
storekeepers do. I told him about Tessie. 
He was surprised. 

“*Vou’re not going to work tonight, 
are you?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Sure,’ I told him. ‘Why not? I've 
got to get my dog out of there.’ 

“Well, wait a minute.’ 

“He called back through a doorway 
behind the counter, and two husky 
young fellows—I found out later they 
were his sons—came out into the store. 
He told them what was the matter, and 
right away they said they would go 
along with me. I was glad to have them, 
and we all went up to the hole together. 

“Well, sir, we did everything we 
dared do without putting the dog in 
danger. We worked all that night, and 
at dawn those two fellows went home. 
I didn’t blame them, for I was mighty 
tired myself, but they sent four other 
men up. We went to work with the rock 
drill and the sledge, taking ten-minute 
turns. At two o'clock that afternoon, 
working steady, we had chipped enough 
rock away so that I could stretch my 
arm down the hole and just barely feel 
Tessie with the tips of my fingers. 

“She wasn’t whimpering any more, 
and she didn’t even wag her tail when 
I felt her. She had been in that hole, 
jammed tight, for over thirty hours. We 
started working faster than ever, but 
we seemed to go so slow. At supper time 
some more men (Continued on page 68 ) 
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The cross-chest carry 
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The saddle-back carry 


What Would 


Suppose your canoe capsized and your companton 
could not swim 


and rod the chained lakes of our Northland. Your craft is an ordi- 

nary 16-foot canoe. Your equipment is encased in water-tight 

rolls and strapped securely to the thwarts or gunwale. Both 
you and your partner are attired in the usual outing apparel— 
heavy shoes or moccasins, breeches, shirts, and coats or jackets. 

Approximately one hundred feet from shore your canoe suddenly 
capsizes, from one of any number of causes, and you are both thrown 
into the water, which is extremely cold. It is a breath-taking shock. 
Because of your heavy footgear and clothing and of the angle at 
which you strike the water, you sink to a depth of six or eight feet 
before you are able to check your downward movement. Dressed as 
you are and without your lungs sufficiently filled with air, it requires 
considerable effort for you to regain the surface, even though you are 
ordinarily a fair swimmer. When your head is finally lifted above the 
surface, you find your breath coming in gasps, your heart beating 
vigorously, and you feel somewhat weak from the sudden, unaccus- 
tomed trial. 

You look around for your partner, but there is no sign of him. 
Within ten feet is the canoe, inverted, held from noticeable drift- 
ing by the duffle which now is suspended drag-like fifteen to 
twenty inches underwater. As you swim to the craft the muscles in 
your legs and hips have a tendency to cramp due to the icy water, 
and your leather-shod feet sink quickly when you fail to kick them 
vigorously. All this while you are watching excitedly for some sign 
of your companion, but although you have been at the surface for 
longer than a minute he has not reappeared! 

What would you do? 


[ is June, and you and a boon companion are exploring by blade 


HIS illustration represents an emergency which might confront 

any outdoorsman who hunts or fishes along frigid Northland or 
mountain waters. You may object that, as a test case, it is not quite 
fair, since you would never attempt such an adventure with a partner 
who could not swim; but here let me state that under conditions 
which cause a terrific physical shock, even capable swimmers have 
slipped below the surface, never to rise again through their own en- 
deavors. And do not ever believe that a drowning person will re- 
appear the proverbial three times before he sinks for good! A victim 
may fight his way to the surface a dozen times or none at all. 

You may also reply that the facts connected with an unfortunate 
occurrence of this nature may vary too greatly for any one to lay 
down cut-and-dried rules as to what should be done. Perhaps this is 
true—an upset may happen a mile from shore or in a swift current, 
the water may not be of extreme temperature, the craft may be un- 
loaded or perhaps sinkable, the occupants may be clad in swim suits. 
However, I have attempted to present a plausible accident which 
might be dealt out to any of us as we seek recreation and rest in sport- 
lands off the beaten track. With your permission we will make it a 
test case. 

What would you do? Obviously, you would attempt to rescue your 
companion, but how would you begin? An impulsive would-be rescuer 
would probably dive the moment he judged his partner was not able 
to return to the surface through his own efforts. But you are going to 
be cool-headed and deliberate, for if you are not you are likely to fail 
before you really begin. 

The chances are ten to one that you could not bring up a lifeless 
weight from a depth of ten feet unless you first removed at least your 
footgear. Clinging to an end of the inverted canoe and endeavoring 
to regain your breath, you realize that you must dive for your com- 
panion. Without further deliberation you unlace your shoes, using 
both hands. In this process you take a deep breath, bow your back, 
and submerge your face as you reach downward. As you do so, you 
open your eyes and search the clear depths for some sign of your 
partner’s form. You locate your companion, drifting lifelessly ten 
feet below the surface, buoyed up partially by some air in his lungs. 
Your shoes discarded, you remove your coat, although shirt and 
breeches must stay on because of lack of time. If you have only your- 
self to think of and the swim before you is to be a supreme effort, by 
all means remove all your heavy clothing. 
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You Do: 


By PAUL WILLIAM GARTNER 


You swim to a point almost above the submerged body 
and dive. You reach him, but you are not able to raise him 
without another breath. However, you are not discouraged. 
You come up alone, refill your lungs, and dive again. This 
time you manage to bring him to the surface. The fact that 
you may not locate a person during your first investigations 
of the depths must not dishearten you. Individuals who have 
been under water for longer than fifteen minutes have been 
revived by artificial respiration! 

Your friend is unconscious, and you fear he is dead. Would 
you take him to the canoe with the hope of reviving him 
there or would you tow him straight to shore, one hundred 
feet away? As a matter of fact, it would be practically im- 
possible in this case to revive him while clinging and hold- 
ing to the inverted canoe. Nor would it be practicable to hold 
him on the craft, with the duffle suspended as a drag, and 
then attempt to propel both to shore. 


— is essential in conveying the possible victim to 
land, but you dare not exhaust yourself. The cross-chest 
carry, rather than the hair or head carry, will prove most 
effective here, because the subject is held so that your hip is 
directly under the center of his back; thus you can maintain 
him in a favorable, horizontal plane despite his weighted 
feet. From a position back of and at the head of the subject 
you hold him with one arm across his chest and under his 
arm pit. You swim on your side and have free use of one 
arm and both legs. This carry also keeps the subject’s face 
above the surface while you are swimming. 

In your efforts to bring your unfortunate friend to shore 
you swim steadily, realizing that you must have reserve 
energy on tap when you arrive, for there is no one else 
about whom you might call for assistance. Strange as it may 
seem to some, the most important and exacting process of 
saving a life from drowning is faced after the subject has 
been removed from the water. 

You make the 100-foot carry sensibly and have consider- 
able reserve strength. You will need it, every ounce. The 
shore is rocky and uneven, but a few feet back is a level 
spot, a suitable location where you believe you may success- 
fully work upon your companion. But you still have before 
you a dead-weight carry from shallow water to level ground. 
You will adopt either the popular fireman’s carry or the 
saddle-back carry. * 
beeen companion is in a floating position on his back, 

while you are standing chest-deep in the water. Facing 
him at the waist, you place one hand under his neck, the 
other between his knees, grasping the farther knee. Then 
you duck under the surface, at the same time rolling him 
face downward over your head and on to your shoulders. 
When erect, you will find that the weight is evenly distributed 
and that you can hold him in position with one arm. In 
lowering him from the fireman’s carry you sink down upon 
one knee and swing him to a sitting posture upon the other 
raised knee. Then he is eased down to a prone position upon 
the ground. 

A rescuer of slight build may find the saddle-back carry 
more to his advantage, especially if the subject is consider- 
ably heavier. Here, with the subject in a floating position, 
you stand at his side but face the head. Next you reach 
across his chest and lift his farther arm until it rests over 
your shoulders. Then you hook your arms about his body, 
one holding his head clear of the water, the other around 
both knees. The lowering movement is simple; you merely 
kneel and allow the subject to slip gently to the ground be- 
hind you. 

At this point of your rescue you may feel that the most 
strenuous exertions are over. Diving, (Continued on page 88) 
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The Livi ob iin Kishin 


A pioneer at the sport tells of his first experience with Atlantic tuna on light tackle 





By Mayor A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


N the course of a wandering life, 

spent chiefly in the wilds in search 

of adventure, it has been my lot to 

enjoy many forms of excitement, 
but I can say with truth that one day 
spent at the other end of a tuna line 
gave me more real thrills than I have 
ever known before or since. 

We—that is, my family and my 
friends, the Laniers—were spending the 
summer of 1912 on an island at the 
mouth of Port Medway, Nova Scotia. 
As far as I know, up until this time only 
one man had successfully landed Aftlan- 
tic tuna with rod and line. I had heard 
much about this wonderful sport. Being 
an ardent fisherman, I had made com- 
plete preparations and had equipped 
myself with a heavy tarpon rod and reel, 
which of course was ridiculously light 
tackle for the giant tuna. 

One morning I was busily working on 
a painting in my canvas studio. Sud- 
denly loud cries of “Tuna, tuna!” broke 
the quiet of the morning. Tuna, the fish 
I had been longing for, watching for and 
dreaming of for so many weeks, were 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


here at last. There was no time to lose; 
so, quickly dropping brushes and _ pal- 
ette, I seized my rubber boots and a 
heavy sweater and rushed out, nearly 
tumbling over one of my youngsters, 
who, all breathless, was running to tell 
me that three tuna were clearly visible 
in the harbor. “Three of them, close to 
the island, and making great big waves 
as they go!” 

It was good news, and I only hoped 
all was in readiness: men, launch, 
tuna boat and, above all, fresh herring 
for bait. From the corner of my eye I 
could see the men scrambling over the 
rocks down to where the launch lay 
moored to the float, just as it had been 
during every day for the past month 
They were hurrying to get things in 
readiness. I flew into the camp dining- 
room for rod and tackle, and then down 
to the float. All this time—fully two 
minutes—I had not even looked out to 
see if the tuna were really there. 
It was not necessary, for the 
men’s expressions were quite suf- 
ficient to satisfy me on that point. 


ss 


In less time than it takes to tell, we 
were in the launch, the two men and 
myself, and the propeller was churning 
the water, forcing the boat out at full 
speed. As we drew out from the shelter 
of the rocks we all stood up and were 
delighted to see, scarcely half a mile 
away, three long dark lines moving rap- 
idly across the quiet water of Port Med- 
way Harbor. That they were tuna we 
could scarcely doubt, and big ones too. 
judging from the size of the waves they 
made as they ploughed their way through 
the water like partly submerged sub- 
marines. 

Without slowing down the launch. 
Max, the man on whom I counted to 
handle the boat, a clever, keen-eyed, 
quick-witted fisherman, hauled the tuna 
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boat alongside. We both got in, and the 
launch towed us toward the big fish. It 
was a great race in which we had but 
little the better of it. 

Suddenly the three fish turned in a 
small circle and headed almost directly 
for us. There was not a moment to lose, 
for in a few seconds they would be 
past us. Our boat was cast off, and 
the herring on the long wire leader was 
dropped into the water. Max rowed 
across the path of the moving fish, and I 
paid out line. 

The tuna, keeping close together, 
came nearer and nearer. My heart was 
in my mouth as I saw them making 
straight to where the shiny herring was 
trailing through the water. Would they 
take, and, if so, what would happen? 
Could I possibly hold such powerful 
monsters on the ridiculously small 
tackle? With what interest those at the 
camp must be watching! Tuna, and lit- 
tle else than tuna, had been talked of 
for so long that it was easy to imagine 
how much excitement was concentrated 
in the little group standing by the tents. 
But the fish passed without apparently 
noticing the tempting morsel that I 
offered them. 

The tuna passed, and the waves they 
made splashed against the sides of our 
boat as they headed seaward like three 
great wriggling snakes. Of course, we 
could not hope to overtake them, and 
our one hope now lay in their turning 
and coming into the harbor again. On 
they went, till they were but specks 
on the horizon, and our hearts sank. 
There was still a chance, however, for 
we could see those on shore waving ex- 
citedly, evidently trying to attract our 
attention. 

For some time we continued straining 
our eyes in the direction of the fish. 
Suddenly, with a peculiar muffled snort 
and gasp. one of the tuna came to the 
surface within a couple of hundred yards 


‘The ‘Thrill of “luna Fishing 
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of us. Then another and 
another came in view, and the three huge 
creatures steamed through the water and 
passed ahead of us. 

To watch them carefully and inter- 
cept them on their return trip was now 
our only chance. Their movements be- 
came so erratic that it was no easy mat- 
ter to keep our eyes on them. They 
separated, and for nearly an hour be- 
wildered us by constantly appearing and 
disappearing all over the large harbor. 
As we moved toward one, another would 
appear in the place we had just left. In 
vain did Max try to row me across the 
path of any one of the tuna. We seemed 
to be always where they were not. 

At last two drew together and started 
in a straight line seaward with the evi- 
dent intention of passing close to us. 
Max rowed so that we should cut across 
them, and with thumping hearts we 
watched them come directly toward the 
trailing bait. One suddenly swerved 
quickly to one side and made straight 
for the herring. What a moment that 
was! With trembling hands I clutched 
the rod, ready for the fight that seemed 
so imminent. A sharp tug. Twenty feet 
of line flew from the reel—and then it 
crumpled, deadly inert, as the dark 
monster headed for the open sea. A 
moment’s thrill, appalling in its in- 
tensity—and it was all over. Dismally 
I reeled in the line. The herring was 
still on, but badly broken. It had not 
been swallowed, and so the hook had 
not caught. 


UCH was my first experience with 

tuna fishing. It had been a failure, 
but it stimulated both of us to further 
efforts. Max was determined that we 
should get a real hold and be towed by 
a tuna, no matter what the final result 
might be, and as we returned to camp 
he swore all sorts of terrible vengeance 
on any and all tuna that did not treat 
us properly. 

The tuna, or horse mackerel as it is 
sometimes called, is the tunny of the 





A forty-mile ride behind a thou- 
sand-pound fish 


Mediterranean, and is, I believe, the 
same as the tuna of the Pacific, though 
in the Atlantic it runs to greater size. 
The chief food on the Nova Scotia ceast 
is squid and herring. For weeks we had 
been patiently waiting for the annual 
visit of the herring, which, according to 
native information, meant the arrival 
of the tuna. 

Each day we had gone in the launch 
up and down the coast trying to discover 
the herring, but without success. But the 
visit of the three tuna to our harbor 
gave us hope, and we were therefore not 
surprised when later in the day the 
horizon was dotted with sails. Dozens of 
small schooners were seen coming down 
the coast. It was the herring fleet from 
Tancook Island. Their owners are said 
to be able to smell herring all along the 
coast. The fishermen who want to know 
where to set their nets follow the Tan- 
cookers. 


HE wind was light, and it was al- 

most sunset when the first of the 
little schooners entered the harbor. 
From then on till dark they continued 
to arrive, all seeking shelter for the 
night in Port Medway Harbor. Reports 
were that they would start early the 
following morning; so it was decided 
that we must be ready to accompany 
them to the fishing-grounds. 

Everything was arranged overnight, 
and we breakfasted before the first sign 
of the coming day. As darkness gave 
way before the morning sun the dim, 
shadowy forms of the schooners could 
be seen like specters drifting slowly 
with the outgoing tide as the faintest 
breeze struck the water’s surface and 
gave steerage way to the fleet. No 
sound broke the stillness of the morn- 
ing save the raucous chug-chugging of 
our launch and the distant pounding of 
the long ocean swell over the outlying 
rocks. 

As we caught up with the fishing boats 
the sun appeared over the horizon. 
splashing the sky with gold and pink 
and revealing the white sails. Like a 
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flock of stately birds, they silently made 
their way among the rocks to the open 
water of the great Atlantic. As beautiful 
as any fleet of yachts that ever assem- 
bled were these simple fishing boats. 
Their exquisite lines showed to advan- 
tage as they came, bowing gracefully to 
the long, oily swell of the ocean. On and 
on they sailed till they reached the 
many-colored buoys which marked the 
nets that had been set the evening be- 
fore. As each boat picked up its buoys, 
the jibs and foresails were lowered, and 
the rattling sound proclaimed the be- 
ginning of the day’s work. While the 
nets were being hauled we dodged about 
from one boat to another, asking the 
good-natured men to signal to us if they 
should see any tuna. They prom- 

ised to do so, and smiled as they 

saw the size of the line and the 

hook with which I intended to 
capture the fish. 

About seven o’clock one of the 

boats called to us. Quickly we 
headed in its direction. On ap- 
proaching, Max 
and I got into our 
small boat, which 
was built almost 
like a miniature 
whale-boat. The 
launch towed us 
alongside, then 
cast us off. Yes, 
a tuna had been 
seen taking one 
of the wounded 
herrings. 

Full of hope and tense ex- 
citement, I took my position 
and threw the herring-baited hook into 
the deep green water. My heart was in 
my mouth as I did so, for I had heard 
terrible stories of what a tuna did on the 
first run; but before I had time to real- 
ize that the bait was in the water there 
was a frantic, overpowering tug at the 
line, a short buzz, and the reel flew 
round. Then nothing—just that. 

All told, it had not taken more than 
two or three seconds, but how much ex- 
_ citement had been condensed into that 
brief time! It was over, for the moment 
at any rate, and as I reeled in the line 
I was disgusted to find that it had parted 
where it had been fastened to the wire 
leader. 

Quickly another leader was attached, 
this time with a piece of leather to pro- 
tect the line. Another herring was then 
hooked through the back and carefully 
dropped into the water, while the men 
on the schooner smiled, rather trium- 
phantly I thought. Of course, the tackle, 
not even as big as a cod line, could not 
hold such fish! But before their smile 
had passed I was “on” again. Down went 
the rod tip, down to the gunwale. Yes, 
into the water, while the line literally 
flew from the reel. On and on it went, 
and I dared not check it. Max rowed 
with the fish as though his life depended 
on it, for we must be making good head- 
way before I dared put much strain on 
the rod. 

Slowly and in fear I applied the leath- 
er brake, and the fish increased its speed, 
faster and faster, as I threw on the drag. 
On we went with ever-increasing speed, 
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dodging in and out among the schooners, 
whose bewildered crews stared in utter 
amazement. No longer was it necessary 
for Max to row. He sat back and steered 
with the oars. It was a thrilling ride. 
The water splashed over the bows as we 
danced along, towed by the unseen 
monster. 

My hands were stiffening and the 
perspiration streaming from my face. 
Suddenly the tension was released, and 
I nearly fell backward. The line had 
parted! What a terrible disappointment 
it was for both of us! Just sixteen min- 
utes of sport—and such sport!—with 


‘the odds entirely in favor of the quarry, 


so it seemed. 

I took in the line. Fully six hundred 
feet were out, 
and the limp end 
showed a_ iong 
frayed __ break, 
evidently where 
the knot had 
been tied. It was 
very disappoint- 
ing, but not alto- 
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Instantly a_ large 

swell disturbed the 

water right along. <: 
side the boat 


gether discouraging, because 
during the first sixteen minutes 
the fish undoubtedly gave an 
exhibition of its greatest 
strength. So we might yet hope to 
succeed in holding out to the bitter end. 
Once more the launch took us in tow, 
and we returned to the place where we 
had started. I bent on a new leader, 
six feet in length instead of nine feet 
as I had used before. In making this 
change I made a great mistake, as I 
soon discovered. 


FTER a short time I had another 
fish. This one took the bait rather 
gently and started off at a very modest 
pace. I was able to put on the drag be- 
fore three hundred feet of line had gone 
out. As he went I could feel a curious 
rubbing sensation for a few moments, 
then under very moderate pressure the 
line parted. The tuna had cut it with the 
bony ridges which run along the sides 
near the tail. 

Long wire traces were evidently neces- 
sary to prevent this from happening; so 
we returned, sadder but a little wiser, 
to make still another try. This resulted 


in catching a fish and losing him after a 
short and very sharp run, when the line 
parted. Before trying again we put on 
an entirely new line, which was well 
soaked in order that it would stretch 
evenly, 

When everything was in readiness, 
we drifted about among the schoon- 
ers until we found one which had 
just caught a fine tuna, weighing about 
a thousand pounds. It had been taken 
on a shark hook with a heavy rope. As 
I looked at the dead monster lying on 
the deck I was seized with a sort of 
dread. How could such a powerful crea- 
ture be held by the insignificantly small 
line which was carried by my reel? And 
the hook I was using, little larger than a 
salmon hook, seemed out of all propor- 
tion. I felt absolutely afraid, to make 
another attempt, and as I held the her- 
ring over the water I expressed my feel- 
ing of fear to Max. 

The sturdy Dutchman, so full of en- 
thusiasm and nerve, would not hear of 
giving up the game. “We'll land one yet,” 
he said, ‘and make those Tancook- 

ers eat their words.” 
Still I hesitated. I 
was afraid I might 
hook another tuna, 
and I was equally 
afraid I would not. 
Just then there was 
a splash near the nets 
in which the herring 
glistened in the sun- 
light like pieces of 
burnished silver. 


. HERE’S one of 
‘in your __ tuna,” 
cried the men who 
were hauling at the 
laden nets, and they 
threw in several her- 
rings to attract the 
voracious monster. 
My fears vanished 
—almost—and before 
I stopped to think I 
had carefully dropped 
my baited hook into 
the water. Instantly 
a large swell dis- 
turbed the clear water right alongside 
of the boat. The bait had been seized, 
and with a mad, frantic rush the fish 
was off—off like an express train—and 
the wet line sent a shower of fine spray 
into my face as it literally flew from 
the reel. 

There was no time to be frightened; 
no time to do more than tighten my hold 
on the bending rod, which was being al- 
most wrenched from my strained hands. 
Disaster stared us in the face, for the 
fish had gone under the nets which the 
men were hauling. Quick as a wink, Max 
grasped the situation, and as we were 
drawn along with awful speed he steered 
the boat close to the schooner’s side and 
called to the excited men to get the net 
over our heads. 

There was just a moment’s delay as 
Max jumped forward to keep the net 
from catching my head. That moment 
would have meant failure had I not 
quickly held the rod, reel and all, in the 
water as I bent (Continued on page 62) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


Al 2-year-old lad takes a I4-pound channel bass 


ECENTLY I was looking through 
some old volumes on angling in 
my library to see what I could 
find on the subject of channel 

bass. Strange as it may seem, this great 
game fish apparently did not create a 
ripple of interest among salt-water fish- 
ermen until the latter part of the last 
century. Several authors whose books 
were published even as late as 1880 or 
1885 seemingly did not know that such 
a fish existed. 

The striped bass, on the other hand, 
was as popular among the surf fisher- 
men of that time as it is now—if not 
more so. There were any number of 
striped-bass clubs along the Atlantic sea- 
board between New Jersey and Cape 
Cod and on Long Island Sound. Sev- 
eral of the best-known ones were in 
Rhode Island, in the vicinity of New- 
port. The outstanding striped-bass club 
of half a century or more ago, however, 
was located at Hell Gate in the East 
River, New York City. A “graduate” of 
this club, so to speak, was looked upon 
by all anglers as being among the leading 
striped-bass fishermen of the 
country. How times do change! 

Just why it is that the chan- 
nel bass, or red drum, took so 
long to establish a reputation 
among salt-water anglers I am 
at a loss to understand. To- A 
day he is recognized as being 
one of the finest game fish 
that swim the salt. He is now 
well known and is becoming 
increasingly popular. The range 
of this fish extends along our 
entire Atlantic seaboard from 
the southern portion of New 
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Jersey, clear around to the Gulf R a 


waters of Texas. It is not com- 
mon, however, south of Palm 
Beach. 

Only within comparatively 
late years has anything been 
learned regarding the private 
life of the red drum. 

According to Sea Fishes and 
Sea Fishing in Louisiana, a re- 
cent bulletin published by the 
Louisiana Department of Con- 
servation, “Growth studies in- 
dicate that by the end of the 
first year a red fish reaches an 
average length of 13% inches, 
21% inches by the end of the 
second year, 25 inches by the 
end of the third year, 29% 
inches by the end of the fourth 
year and 33 inches by the end 
of the fifth year.” 

Nothing slow about a chan- 
nel bass! 

It is now known that, along 
our Atlantic seaboard, the red 
drum spawns in the open sea 


during September and October, usually 
near the mouth of some inlet or bay. 
Young fish measuring as little as .8 
inch have been found. In four or five 
years, they mature and are ready to 
spawn. A 35'%-inch fish contained as 
many as 3,500,000 eggs. 

In Louisiana waters, it is said, the red 
fish spawns in October in the Gulf, 
“close to or at the mouths of the passes 
into the shallow bays. The very young 
red fish are carried by tidal currents 
through the passes into shoal water, 
where they spend the early part of their 
lives.” 

For a lad of twelve years of age to 
handle a 34-pound channel bass re- 
quires no mean ability. Our hats are off 
to young Robert S. Bridgers, who won 
the Special Boy’s and Girl's Prize in that 
division during 1931! 

His tackle consisted of a home-made 
hickory rod, an Ike Walton reel and a 
Princess Pat line. The bait was split 
mullet. The fish was caught on October 
4, 1931, at Bear Inlet, North Carolina. 

Robert will tell you how he did it. 


Robert S. Bridgers and his prize-winning channel bass 
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HOW I CAUGHT MY BIGGEST 
CHANNEL BASS 


Robert S. Bridgers 


first channel bass was caught in 

October, 1928, when I was just 

nine years old. It weighed sixteen 

pounds, and I have caught some every 
year since. 

On October 3, 1931, we went to 
Swansboro, North Carolina, a pretty 
fishing village. From here we were taken 
over to Bogue Inlet in a forty-foot boat. 
We fished all that afternoon and again 
the next morning, from daybreak until 
breakfast, but did not catch anything 
except sharks and bluefish. 

While we were eating our breakfast 
some friends came by. They were very 
proud, for they had eighteen channel 
bass, but none of them were over twelve 
pounds. They had fished all night at 
Bear Inlet, which was three miles south 
of where we were. We decided to go 
there and fish in the inlet from the boat, 
because no one had caught anything but 
little ones from the beach, and some 
seine fishermen had seen a 
shoal of big ones near the in- 
let bar. 


é We got there about three 
5 o’clock and anchored back 
4 inside because it was too 
¢ rough to go out to the bar. I 


and three others cast out, and 
before we could sit down all 
of us hooked good fish. The 
tide was running out very 
strong, and my fish and two of 
the others went straight out to- 
ward the ocean. We had a great 
deal of trouble in keeping our 
lines from tangling, as we had to 
crowd closetogetherinthestern. 


Y fish kept right on go- 
ing out with the tide until 
he had taken all but twenty- 
five yards of line. Then I got 
scared, and instead of putting 
on more pressure with my drag 
I put my thumb down on the 
line; but he kept going and 
blistered my thumb right 
through the thumb-stall. When 
there was not much line left, 
he stopped and came on top, 
and I saw he was a big one. 
Then I began to pull him in. 
It was very hard and slow 
work against the strong tide. 
When I had him almost in, he 
saw the boat and put to sea 
again, but not so far as the 
first time, and I was glad, be- 
cause I was a whole lot more 
tired. At last I brought him 
back to the boat again. An- 
other (Continued on page 67) 
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Duck Hearmegs Clear Air 


HEARING held before a Sena 
torial committee to discuss the duck 
shortage developed into a concerted 
attack on a recently introduced bill 

to tax shotgun ammunition. Many of those 
present forgot the purpose of the hearing 
in their indignation over the proposed tax 
if one cent on all shotgun shells. 

“If duck hunting isn’t worth a dollar, 
it isn’t worth a cent! A dollar for ducks 
is about like a postage stamp—the cheap- 
est investment you can make,” said former 
Postmaster-General Harry S. New in 
urging the Special Senate Committee on 
Wild Life Resources at its very largely 
attended hearings on the duck situation in 
Washington on April 4th, 5th and 6th 
to introduce again a Federal license bill. 

“If Congress had passed my duck 
refuge and public hunting grounds bill 
ten years ago, you would not be here now 
worrying about this duck question,” con- 
cluded the veteran sportsman who, as 
United States Senator, sponsored the 
original Federal duck financing plan. 

And that seemed to express the senti- 
ments of practically all the several hun- 
dred state officials, conservationists and 
sportsmen from many parts of the United 
States who came to testify concerning the 
duck situation or to oppose the shell- 
tax bill pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Hfouse (TI.R 
10004). Not one new idea for financing 
a duck plan was sug- 
vested. 

These hearings were 
far the best duck- 
conservation gatherings 
ever assembled. The 
whole waterfowl atmos- 
phere was greatly clari 
fied, and the Sen 
Committee has rendered 
a most invaluable sci 
vice. It is hoped it will 
now suggest a plan of 
action which cvery 
honest sportsman will 
support. 

The consensus of 
opi — was that there 

s been a gradual de- 
rease in waterfowl for 
hiiteen years, but that it 
took the drought of the 
past three years to bring 
it to the attention of 

public. Drainage of 
former nesting, resting 
and feeding areas was 
given as one major cause, and overshoot 
ing as another. 

“More than 66,000,000 acres of former 
waterfowl territory have been drained for 
agricult ure,” Paul G. Redington, Chief 
of the U. S. Biological Survey, reported 
na comprehensive statement of the entire 
problem. “Restoration has been retarded 

ilely due to financial inability and not 
to lac k of program, * he concluded. 

Mr. Redington stated that canvas- 
hacks, redheads and lesser scaups have 
shown the most serious losses, and that 
teps should be taken to conserve these 
pecies. He also reported that along the 
\tlantic Coast waterfowl have shown no 

iaterial decre: ise recently, but that else- 

here throughout the country, except in 
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a few concentration areas, the decrease 
has been very noticeable. 

He expressed the hope that with im- 
proved breeding conditions and an aug- 
mented breeding stock this spring, a 
longer season may be declared for 1932, 
but that no conclusion can be reached un- 
til more is known about the coming crop. 

The recommendations concerning wa- 
terfowl seasons made by state game 
officials and leading sportsmen were most 
enlightening. A majority expressed a de- 
sire for a continuous season of about 
sixty days without rest periods; others 
want a season of three months with rest 
days. It was felt that after the Federal 
Government decides the length of the 
season, the states should select the shoot- 
ing period within limits fixed by Federal 
authorities. 

In order to secure the active interest 
of the states, it was urged that the Federal 
Government should contine itself to major 
regulations, and that the states should 
handle minor matters, such as shooting 
hours, rest days, baiting and decoys. 
Short concentrated shooting seasons were 
deemed unwise, and rest days were de- 
nounced by many of those present as 





Vembers of the Salt Lake County Fish and Game Association of 
Utah working at one of their fish ponds 


being used only to increase the kill. 

These recommendations agreed in the 
main with those expressed by the Ameri- 
can Game Association, the Massachusetts 
Game and Fish Association, and other 
groups represented at the hearings. 

Members of the newly appointed 
\dvisory Board attended these hearings 
and made special note of the wishes ex- 
pressed by those in attendance. 

Several of those who testified were 
under the impression that organizations 
and outdoor magazines in promoting 
waterfowl-financing campaigns planned 
to ditch the Norbeck-Andresen program. 
They also doubted whether concerted ef- 
forts have been made to obtain the full 
amounts authorized under that act. 


No one has ever suggested that other 
plans supplant the Norbeck-Andresen pro- 
gram. To the contrary, additional funds 
were sought to hasten the work. No one 
not actively on the firing line can appreci- 
ate the effort that has been made to have 
Congress appropriate funds for water- 
fowl work, Until the budget is balanced 
the prospects are nil. 

The manner in which the tax-on- 
ammunition bill was condemned by 7 
per cent of those testifying was quite 
surprising, although not unexpected, Only 
a few attempted to defend it. Not one 
witness supported the bill as it stands. 

Two members of the special committee 
which decided on the shell-tax plan 
admitted under questioning that they had 
not seen the bill before introduction. Both 
of these men stated that they did not 
approve certain features of the bill which 
the committee had not contemplated, and 
that they considered some of them highly 
objectionable. 

It developed that the bill was drafted 
in the offices of the Biological Survey 
along lines requested by the More Game 
Birds Foundation, but that the Survey 
gave no endorsement to the bill. 

The provisions which met with most 
determined opposition were those giving 
the Secretary of Agriculture entire con- 
trol of expenditures, Federal domination 
over upland-game administration, the un- 
certain machinery pro- 
posed for rebating to 
trapshooters, the fact 
that the bill does not 
safeguard the interests 
of the sportsmen, and 
the general scheme to 
impose a tax on shells 
used for all upland-game 
and vermin hunting in 
order to raise funds to 
benefit the duck shoot- 
ers. Everybody felt that 
the duck shooters should 
pay to maintain their 
own sport and that up- 
land game should be 
leit strictly to the states. 

Manufacturers and 
jobbers strenuously op- 
posed the tax because it 
would adversely affect 
their business and might 
jeopardize national de- 
fense. 

The American Game 
Association was asked 
whether it had any part in drafting the 
shell-tax bill, or whether it approves the 
measure as it now stands. The committee 
was informed that the Association had 
nothing to do with the preparation of the 
bill and that it does not approve many of 
the provisions contained in the measure. 

Due to the determined opposition which 
has already been registered to the shell- 
tax bill, those in attendance at the water- 
fowl hearings predicted that the measure 
is dead for all time, and that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will never 
give it a hearing. 

It looks as though another effort to 
finance a duck program has gone on the 
rocks, but out of it all will surely come 
one we can all fight for. 
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Outstanding 


BETTER FISHING 


F every game and fish association—and 
Swag are over 5,000 of them—would 
adopt the fine al of the Salt Lake 
County Fish and Game Association of 
Utah, everybody would have better fishing 
and hunting. 

Among other things, this organization, 
with over 2,000 members at one dollar a 
vear, has invested more than $5,000 in 
trout-rearing ponds to grow legal-size fish 
for stocking purposes. In addition to the 
fish produced in its own ponds, state and 
government fish are distributed. 

In 1931 this group of sportsmen planted 
168,300 legal-size trout and about 100,000 
smaller ones. This spring they will plant 
more than 150,000 legal trout and about 
50,000 smaller fish. 

In the neatly prepared folder inviting 
sportsmen to become members they say: 

“Investment in conservation pays. As a 
member you become a producer. Our out- 
door life depends on the number of pro- 
ducers.” 

During the rush season about two hun- 
dred of the members turn out each Sun- 
day as producers, cleaning ponds, sorting 
fish and doing many other things. 

Every county should have an equally ac- 
tive group at work to improve its own 
outdoors. 


NEW ADVISORY BOARD 


YECRETARY HYDE announced the 

names of the new migratory bird Ad- 
visory Board on March 26th, and on April 
7th the new board held its first meeting in 
Washington for the purpose of electing 
officers and agreeing upon a plan of action. 

The membership of the board is as fol- 
lows: 

District 1 (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut) 
—George J. Stobie, Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and ‘Game, Augusta, Maine. 

District 2 (New York and New Jersey)— 
William C. Adams, Chief of Division of Fish 
and Game, Conservation Department of New 
York, Albany. 

District 3 (Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia)—E. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden of Maryland, Baltimore. 

District 4 (Virginia, North ¢ oy South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida)—A. Willis 
Robertson, Chairman, Virginia Game and Fish 
Commission, Richmond. 

District 5 (Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan)— 
Wm. B. Mershon, sportsman and naturalist, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

District 6 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas)—Lee Miles, Chair- 
man, Arkansas Game and Fish Commission, 
Little Rock. 

District 7 (Illinois and Missouri) —Edwin H. 
Steedman, sportsman and manufacturer, St. 
Louis, 

District & (Wisconsin, Minnesota, Towa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wyoming, and Colorado)—Haskell Noyes, 
Chairman, Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
Madison. 

District 9 (Louis iana, _Okl thoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico)—Wm. J. Tucker, Executive See- 
retary, Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Com 
nussion, Austin. 

District 10 (Montana. Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon and California) 

1. H. Bowles, sportsman and ornithologist, 


Tacoma, Washington. 

The five members at large are Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, President, National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, New York 
City; Herbert L. Stoddard, naturalist, 
Thomasville, Georgia; Joseph P. Knapp, 
More Game Birds Foundation, New York 
City; Earl C. Smith, President, Illinois 
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Arthur L. Clark, recently appointed Sup- 
erintendent, Connecticut Board of Fish- 
eries and Game 


Agricultural Association, Chicago, and 
Seth Gordon, President, American Game 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

The ten members representing regions 
were recommended by state game officials. 
It is hoped that five additional members at 
large will be added to obtain the advice of 
other national leaders. It is planned to 
hold at least two meetings annually. Fur- 
ther information will appear in the next 
bulletin. 


CLARK SUCCEEDS TITCOMB 


URING March the Connecticut Board 
of Fish and Game announced the ap- 
pointment of Arthur L. Clark of Boston 
to succeed the late John W. Titcomb. 
The Connecticut Commission is to be 
congratulated upo? having selected a man 
with the right training to assure success 
rather than to appoint a resident of the 
state with lesser qualifications. With his 
fine background and youthful energy he 
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should fill the position of his veteran 
predecessor in a most acceptable manner. 

Mr. Clark will have an opportunity to 
work out the recently adopted six-year 
plan for Connecticut, and with the support 
of the sportsmen and the Commission there 
is every reason to hope for rapid progress. 

In addition to his college training at 
Rhode Island State College in science, and 
four years in game and fish conservation 
at Cornell University under Messrs. Need- 
ham, Embody and Allen, Mr. Clark served 
as executive secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Fish and Game Association for five 
years. In this latter capacity he obtained 
much invaluable public relations and or- 
ganization experience. Since 1929 he has 
edited the fish and game restoration de- 
partments of the National Sportsman and 
Hunting and Fishing. He has kept in 
close touch with national conservation de- 
velopments, having been a regular par- 
ticipant in the American Game Confer- 
ences held in New York City. 


MISSISSIPPI JOINS UNION 


V HEN Governor Martin S. Conner 

of Mississippi signed the new Game 
and Fish Commission Bill on March 18th, 
that state joined the “conservation union.” 

Mississippi was the only state without 
a state game and fish department. Wash- 
ington still has the county game commis- 
sion system, but in addition has a state 
supervisor, The Washington sportsmen 
are endeavoring to change this by referen- 
dum at the coming general election. 

The success of the Mississippi measure 
is due to the combined efforts of the Mis- 
sissippi Association for the Conservation 
of Wild Life, the American Legion, the 
former American Wild Fowlers, the Izaak 
Walton League and the American Game 
Association. Neighboring officials, espe- 
cially Commissioner I. T. Quinn of Ala- 
hbama, rendered excellent support to the 
movement. 

It is high time this new department was 
launched. On the very day the Governor 
signed the bill, officials seized an illegal 
shipment of wild trapped bob-white quail 
leaving the state, said to be only one of 
many such shipments which have been 
made during the past three years. 
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BAIT-CASTING LINES 
FOR BASS 
By Seth Briggs 


T has always been my contention that 

more people “go wrong” on the sub- 

ject of lines than anything else, with 

the possible exception of fly rods. In 
other words, hundreds of fishermen utterly 
ruin their chances for good fishing, and 
thousands more handicap themselves to 
a greater or lesser degree, through the 
selection of the wrong kind of lines for 
the fishing at hand. Is there anything in 
this old world of ours that can more 
quickly change a man 
from a cheery optimist 
into a sour old “crab” 
than a “bird’s nest” or 
having a line fall in a 
bunch at his feet when 
trying to lay out a fly in 
a wind? If there is, I 
haven't heard of it. And 
usually it’s because we 
don’t use the right lines. 

What I have just 
said applies particularly 
to the bait-casting line. 
Why is it that most 
fishermen think they 
must use at least a 14- 
pound-test line and 
more often than not, an 
18-pound- or 24-pound- 
test line? This is some- 
thing I have never been 
able to understand. 
There is not a single 
good reason for it—so 
far as bass fishing is 
concerned. In the first 
place there never was 
or never will be a bass 
that could break such a 
line, if the line is in 
good condition. Second- 
ly, there isn't a mother’s son who can even 
hope to do good casting with an 18-pound 
line. It just isn’t in the scheme of things. 
Such a line is difficult to thumb, it is 
“slow” because of its weight, it tends to 
pile up in one part of the reel and conse- 
quently is the greatest little backlash pro- 
ducer that ever happened. Especially is 
this true of the heavier hard-braided 
waterproof lines. 

Tests have been made to determine the 
amount of pull exerted by hooked fish. 
Of course, very much depends upon how 
the tackle is handled and its specifications. 
In the case of the average trout and bass, 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











however—that is to say, fish weighing 
up to four or five pounds—the pull 
exerted varies from half a pound to two 
or three pounds, at the most. If such 
were not the case, how would it be pos- 
sible to bring to gaff swordfish weighing 
almost a thousand pounds on a line hav- 
ing a breaking strength of 80 or 85 
pounds? Then why use an 18-pound 


For light lures and open waters, a 9-pound line is heavy enough for any bass 


line to land a bass weighing just a 
few pounds? It doesn’t sound reasonable. 

This does not mean, of course, that we 
should use a line testing around three or 
four pounds. We want a safe margin in 
case we get snagged on rocks or logs 
or in the event of having to get a bit 
rough with our fish in keeping or lead- 
ing him out of weeds and lily pads. But 
2 9-pound, or at most a 12-pound, line 
is heavy enough for any bass—except 
possibly when casting very heavy lures 
or when fishing exceptionally weedy 
waters. For light lures and open waters 
and for bass of average weight, a 9-pound 
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line is most certainly more than ample. 

To recapitulate, in part, what I already 
have said, a light line casts better be- 
cause—(1) it is easier to thumb, (2) it 
can be spooled more evenly on the reel, 
(3) it causes less friction on the guides 
and consequently (4) it requires less 
effort to cast and (5) longer casts are 
possible. Also, (6) a light line can be 
kept more taut in fighting a fish, since 
a heavy line, because of its weight, tends 
to become baggy and, last but not least, 
(7) it cuts down the backlashes. 

Of course, I’m talking about nothing 
but silk lines, because, up to the present 
moment, no other type of line has been 
found satisfactory for bait-casting pur- 

poses. Both linen and 
cotton have been tried 
—but to no avail. 


OW this brings us 

to another aspect 
of our subject—hard- 
braided waterproof lines 
vs. soft-braided _ lines. 
This amounts to the 
same thing as durability 
vs. casting efficiency. 
Take your choice. I 
should imagine that, in 
these lean days, the 
former type of line 
would be very popular, 
because it lasts a lot 
longer than the other. 
There is no question 
about that. There also 
is no doubt about the 
fact that a non-water- 
proofed soft-braided line 
is about the nicest cast- 
ing proposition that ever 
has been invented. But, 
boy, they certainly do 
wear out if one does a 
lot of casting—unless he 
takes exceptionally good 
care of them! Even at 
that, there are few casters who do a lot 
of fishing throughout the season who 
could get along with less than four or five 
lines per year. I know one man who buys 
a new line every week during the bass 
season—which amounts to about a dozen 
and a half 50-yard lines per year. That, 
however, is overdoing it a bit. As far as 
I’m concerned, there isn’t anybody who 
could wear out that number of lines, even 
if he fished day in and day out. 

Those who use soft-braided lines must 
do two things if they want to hold the 
fish they hook. They must, first of all, 
dry their lines thoroughly each time they 
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Boating News 
and Comment 


In our last issue at the 
top of this column, we pic- 
tured Charles Harrison, keen 
British racing driver, and 
wished him lots of luck in 
his effort to “lift” the Green 
trophy. Harrison had every- 
thing but luck. Second in 
two heats, a sure winner 
with almost any place in the 
third, he beat the gun with 
a bunch of the boys and was 
disqualified. The winner, 
young Bill Crawford, Jr., is 
shown in the upper right 
hand corner. 


=€Ui0= 

Now, at top o’column, we 
feature three intrepid voy- 
agers, Thomas Hand, Rob- 
ert Johnson and Roger Mil- 
len. Not racers, they, but 
adventurers extraordinary. 
Starting from New York 
they are now on a 7,000 mile 
trip around the coastline of 
the United States. If fine 
equipment can turn the trick 
they'll come through, On 
the stern of the excellent 18 
foot runabout is a rugged 
25 H. P. Elto Super “C”, 


sflio’= 

The next big event will be 
the Albany— New York Mar- 
athon, one of the most in- 
teresting of sport specta- 
cles. You'll remember that 
last year the flaming haired 
Red Woodworth, football 
hero, won a spectacular vic- 
tory, covering the course in 
three hours, ten minutes, at 
the average speed of 41.8 
mp.h, Experts seem confi- 
dent that, given a fair break 
in the weather, this record 
will be eclipsed. Time now 
to tune up a racing Super 
“C” or “4-60”. The 1932 
models are faster than ever. 


=€lic’= 
Any man who loves en- 
gines and boats and sport- 
ing equipment, and lives 
within any reasonable dis- 
tance from Chicago, should 
not fail to take in the Chi- 
cago Motor Boat show, 
April 22nd to May Ist. Each 
year this show grows big- 
ger, better, more interesting. 


=fU0= 

Two new products now 
make their debut from our 
plant. These products will 
interest the boating frater- 
nity chiefly because of the 
almost exquisite perfection 
of the small gasoline mo- 
tors with which they are 
equipped. One product is a 
‘home-size” power lawn 
Mower selling under $100. 
he other is a bike motor 
Selling under $50. 





Many thousands of 
outboard users want a 
motor of more than av- 
erage power and pep 


and “push”. Some own 


boats a bit too big and 
bulky to give satisfac- 
tory speed with any of 
the smaller motors. 
Every fisherman wants 
to get to his favorite 
haunts in the least pos- 
sible time. And even 
the fellow who says “a 
small motor gives pow- 
er enough for me,” en- 
joys the added surge 
of speed, the extra re- 
sponsiveness and capa- 
bility that only greater 
horsepower can deliver. 
For these folks we design- 
ed the Service “A”. It has 
the handsome streamlined 
construction, the tremendous 
strength, and many of the 
features of the largest Elto 
Motors. But its inevitable 
popularity made possible a 
price sensationally low. 
Service “A” is a splendid 
motor for family boats, fish- 
ing and utility craft. It will 
drive an ordinary boat of 
fair lines at 12 to 15 miles 
an hour. It will speed a 
racing hull ” to 25 miles— 
but it is built distinctly for 
service—Service with a Cap- 
ital S—and not for racing! 


Offers Quarter Turn 
Starting Ease 


Old time Elto enthusiasts 
have given the Service “A” 
an exceptionally hearty wel- 
come. They recognized it as 
a thoroughly modernized 
version of the ) Maroc steady 
plugging, everlastingly relia- 
ble Service Twin, tens-of- 
thousands of which were 
sold in the years 1921 to 
1929. The modern high speed 
motors eventually displaced 
it, but none ever quite won 









the same affection accorded 





the Service Twin. 

he same starting ease 
that distinguished this ear- 
lier model is a feature of 
the Service “A”. The mo- 
tor is never pulled over com- 
pression. he flywheel is 
merely flipped against com- 
pression — the timer clicks 


Ole Evinrude has done 
more than inventing and en- 
gineering since he first 
started to develop the out- 
board nearly 30 years ago. 
He has studied people and 
what they want. Last year 
he said “We'll build the fin- 
est possible motor that can 
be produced in big quantity 
at a really low price—and 
don’t worry about the vol- 
ume”! 

To date there have been 
more inquiries — several 
thousand more—on the Fish- 
erman than on any other 
single model over a like 
period in many years. Those 
already in service are selling 
others—and the Fisherman 
—— like a big leader for 
93 





Obviously no one motor 





New Motor Acclaimed Epochal in 
Performance, Power, Low Price 


EASY QUARTER-TURN STARTING 





off the fat, white-hot battery 
spark—and you're off! 

Service “A” offers all the 
desirable characteristics of 
the Service Twin—plus far 
greater power, speed, and 
maneuverability. Though it 
is twice as powerful, it sells 
at a much lower price. 





New $87.75 Fisherman Model 
Sets Enquiry Record 


satisfies all requirements. 
Many want more power (see 
Service “A” above). Other 
Elto models are the Light- 
weight, 4 H. P.; Super “A”, 
11 H. P.; Special Speedster, 
12 H. P.; Senior Speedster, 
14 H. P.; Super “C”, 25 H. 
P.; Junior Quad, 18 H. P.; 
Senior Quad, 36 H. P. 


Elto Service “A” 
8 H. P.*128.50 








24-Page Catalog 
on Accessories 


Outboard Motoring is 
about the least expensive of 
sports — particularly nowa- 
days. A utility boat plus an 
Elto Fisherman or Light- 
weight requires a total ex- 
penditure of well under 
$150.00 r 

But there are many things 
costing little that add great- 
ly to ating pleasures. 
Safety Kapok cushions for 
example, and remote steer- 
ing controls, easy-pouring 
fuel cans and electric run- 


ning lights, handy tool kits 
and slow-speed trolling 
guides. So great is the as- 


sortment that it takes every 
line of a 24-page book to 
illustrate and describe them. 

The is new — the 
prices are “in the spirit of 
the times” —and a copy may 
be had on request. Simply 
write for the accessory cat- 
alog, stating make and type 
of motor. 


Lightweight Popular 
For Dinghy Use 

The handy dependable lit- 

tle Lightweight continues 





to outstrip other models in 
the favor of yachtsmen. 





Its 4 horsepower is just 
right for average yacht tend- 
ers. The motor weighs on- 
ly 38 pounds, which means 
easy handling between deck 
or dock and dinghy. Where 
compact stowage is an im- 
portant item (and it always 
is on a yacht) the lower 
a can be quickly “un- 
shipped” reducing over-all 
size more than a third. 
Yachtsmen hate a noisy mo- 
tor, which is another reason 
for the Lightweight’s popu- 
larity. 





Clip Coupon — Get Catalog! 





ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
3153 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 


Send me the new catalog covering all Elto motors. 





Address 

















26 LONG SMOKES 
FOR 15 CENTS! 


A Way to Get 


Greater Pleasure 


at Lower Cost 


If you’ve got the blues, cheer up! Times 
for smokers are not as bad as they may 
seem. Here is a way out on your smoking 
bill that gives you 26 dandy smokes for 15 
cents! 


Change to a pipe—and Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco. 


Pipe smoking is pleasure smoking. A pipe 
is long and slow and placid. It soothes and 
relaxes and charms. A pipe is the kind of 
smoke that keeps men’s nerves steady, keeps 
their brains clear and alert. 


‘And Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, made 
as it is from the finest burley tobaccos, is a 
remarkable pipe tobacco. Men who have 
smoked Edgeworth for as long as 20 years 
say that it’s a cool, slow-burning smoke that 
never bites the tongue. Perhaps it’s because 
this special Edgeworth blend has its natural 
savor insured by a distinctive and exclusive 
eleventh process. Now—notice this: the 15- 
cent tin gives you 26 (average size) pipe fuls 

. 26 long, peaceful smokes. And Edgeworth 
in "the larger sizes gives you even greater 
economy. 

We've all got to sit down and think things 
out these days. And nothing helps like a pipe 
filled with that good blended-burley Edge- 
worth. Maybe you are already one of the 


great army of pipe-smoking Edgeworth fans, | 


If so, of course these words are not addressed 
to you. You know already how true every 
word of this advertisement is. 


But speaking particularly to you men who 
are dissatisfied with your smoking, or who 
feel you are spending too much, we want to 
say this: A pipe with Edgeworth will give you 
greater pleasure at lower cost. If that appeals 
to you, try one tin of Edgeworth. (You can 
buy it in two forms—Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice—and 
in all sizes from 15-cent pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. Some come in 
vacuum tins.) Smoke 
Edgeworth critically. 
Compare it with other 
forms of smoking. Then 
decide for yourself 
whether you want to go 
on with Edgeworth. 
We abide by your de- 
cision. 


$1zes 


Or, if you prefer, try 
before you buy. Send 
your name and address 
for a free sample pack- 
et of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed. Address: Larus & Brother Co., 112 

22d St., Richmond, Va. 


Don’t miss Edgeworth’s weekly radio 
treat! Every Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time, Edgeworth 
offers for your entertainment a novel broad- 
cast over a network of radio stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company. Make a 
mental note right now to tune in on the 
Edgeworth program Thursday evening. 











important, 


This is extremely 
because non-waterproofed lines will, of 


are used. 


course, soak up water and, if not dried 
promptly, will rot to beat the band. Sec- 
ondly, great care should be taken to 
break off several inches from the end of 
the line before using it—or as much of 
the line as has become weakened through 
previous use. Some fishermen do this 
several times during the course of a day. 

Lines should be dried in the shade—and 
not in the sun. This takes longer, of 
course, but it pays dividends by increas- 
ing the life of the line. A collapsible 
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strands, so that the last ten feet test 25 
pounds. The line is therefore reversible. 
The idea of having this extra strength at 
the end of the line is, of course, because 
the greatest amount of wear and tear is 
received at that point. This would there- 
fore help to keep one from losing fish 
and lures, especially when snagged. 

I haven't said anything about color, 
because, frankly, I don’t think it makes 
a particle of difference—under average 
conditions—so long as you don’t use a 
white line, The black and white com- 
bination is a mighty good one, but solid 








A splendidly shaped small-mouth black bass. Note thé perfect symmetry. This fish 
weighed 3! pounds and measured 1614 inches in length 


wooden line dryer is a good investment. 
Whatever you do, don't string up your 
line between two nails. The moisture on 
the line will rust the nails, the rust will 
deteriorate the line and a weak line will 
lose fish and ruin dispositions. A sad, but 
true, little bed-time story! 

Hard-braided waterproofed lines should 
last an entire season, with reasonable 
care. As a matter of fact, I have kept 
them longer than that but it really isn’t 
a good stunt. In the very nature of things, 
it is characteristic of silk to deteriorate 
in time, no matter how good it is or how 
much care it has had. 


T is only fair to state, while on the sub- 
ject of hard-braided lines, that consid- 


' erable improvements have been made by 








the manufacturers in recent years. That 
is to say, the hard-braided line of to-day 
is easier to cast than it was ten years 
ago. It would be impossible, however, to 
ever expect such a line to cast as effici- 
ently as a soft-braided line. 

Also, while talking about wear and 
tear, let me remind every bait caster to 
check up carefully and constantly on the 
guides and tip top on his rod. The least 
roughness on metal or the smallest crack 
in agate will wear out lines—especially 
the soft-braided ones—about as quickly as 
anything I can think of. There are lots 
of times when a fisherman will go tear- 
ing into his tackle dealer and make the 
air blue, telling him what he thinks of 
the line he bought the other day. The 
chances are the line is all right but one 
or more of the guides or tip top is prob- 
ably all wrong. So bear this in mind be- 
fore you blame the line. 

A year or so ago, a prominent tackle 
manufacturer brought out a tapered hard- 
braided waterproof line that impressed me 
as being a pretty good stunt. At least, I 
found it so, except for the fact that the 
center of the line was made unnecessarily 
heavy. The line is 50 yards long. The 
center, 40 yards in length, is level and 
has a breaking strength of 15 pounds. 
Ten or twelve pounds would have been 
much better. The ends of the line are 
gradually reinforced by braiding in extra 


green, brown or black lines are perfectly 
all right, too. The same would probably 
apply to pink or purple ones—if you 
could get them. 

3efore concluding, I might say just a 
few words about the importance of filling 
up one’s reel with line, because very few 
anglers realize how necessary this is. By 
this, I do not mean that you should choke 
your reel to such an extent that, when 
the line is wet, it will bind against the 
cross-bars of the reel. Nor is it neces- 
sary to fill the entire reel with an ex- 
pensive bait-casting line. An ordinary cot- 
ton or linen line will do perfectly well as 
a filler, Some anglers accomplish the 
same result by putting a cork or wooden 
arbor on the spool of the reel. 

But why is it so important to fill the 
reel? Principally to prevent backlashes. 
Momentum and velocity are the two things 
that produce this most disagreeable mess, 
It is a well known scientific principle 
that the momentum of an object is pro- 
portional to the square of its velocity. 
This means that if you double the velocity, 
the momentum is increased four times. 
If you decrease the velocity by one half, 
you cut down the momentum by one quar- 
ter. There’s no getting away from this. 


INCE a “bird’s nest” is caused by the 

momentum of the reel being greater 
than that of the line and bait, it will be 
seen wherein the foregoing has an impor- 
tant bearing on our problem. Why? Be- 
cause a reel filled to the top with line 
makes just half the number of revolutions 
of a reel that is only half filled with line. 
That means its velocity is one half, too. 
Result? The momentum of a full reel is 
one quarter that of a half empty one. Try 
it sometime. It works. 

The design, use and care of a bait- 
casting line is a little science all by itself. 
Manufacturers and scientific anglers have 
been studying the subject for years and 
improvements have been made, but plenty 
remains to be learned. Unless, therefore, 
we learn something of the fundamentals, 
we can not have the enjoyment, to say 
nothing about the success, in our bass fish- 
ing that we have a right to expect. 
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KNOTTY PROBLEMS 
By Adam Tinker 
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HAT! Again?”, I can hear the | 


old timer say as he reads the 

title of this little artic ie. Of course I don’t 
blame him, for it is rather a dry subject. 
Since many of you probably have known 
all about angler’s knots for years, we'll 
just ask you to pass on, the Fishing 

Editor and I, to more engaging topics. 

But there are chaps to whom I hope 
this information may prove valuable. 
There is the beginner for one; he should 
get started right. Then there are some 
who seem always to have difficulty in 
attaching eyed flies or properly patching 
a broken leader. It really isn’t hard to do 


A simple knot for making a loop on 

the end of a leader | 
the thing right and a properly tied knot | 
will hold fast and be neat, while just any | 
sort of job may lose a big fish. Merely | 
study the diagrams, practice a bit and you | 
will have the correct method forever. 

Let us start with the simplest knot, as- 
suming that we wish to make a loop on 
the end of a leader. Alw ays soak gut ot | 
before attempting to tie it. This means | 
usually an hour or so in tepid water or 
between the pads of a leader box. To 
make a good secure loop, simply double 
over the end of the gut about an inch 
and a half, then bring the doubled gut | 
around i in a loop, put the end through this 
loop and work the knot down so you 
have a short bight left. By a bight is 
meant the loose end of gut, which you 





The single angler’s knot 


will trim off after the knot is pulled tight. 
fo set this knot, put a pencil through the 
loop and pull on the leader firmly; then | 
with a pair of pliers draw up on the bight. | 
When the knot is tight and secure, trim | 
off the bight short to make a neat job. | 
The knots in the diagrams are only par- | 
tially closed in order to show the method 
of tying. | 
One of the most generally useful knots | 
is that commonly called the angler’s or 
fisherman’s knot. Among sailors it is | 
called the Englishman’s tie. 
There are two methods of tying it— 
single and double. While the former holds 
well enough, I prefer the latter for added 


The double angler’s knot 


security. If properly tied it is not too | 
bulky and does just as well as the more | 
complicated barrel knot used on profes- | 
sional leaders. To tie the single angler’s 
knot, start by making a loop in the gut. 

Keep this loop open and allow about a, 











PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 


i. 
“> sa ‘i % 


PFLUEGER 


\ F SUPREME REEL 
mn Ol@ 4a) — LEVEL WINDING 


Ee Vi Role prey 


‘Suse Great Keys for 


Successful Fishing 


The two first essentials which you should have be- 
fore going on any fishing trip—THE PFLUEGER 
POCKET CATALOG and a PFLUEGER 
SUPREME REEL. One tells you what you WANT 
to know about fish, fishing and fishing tackle—leading 
game fish—where caught, etc.—the other gives you the finest 
craftsmanship in reel construction . .. actually a key to 
your success. 

The Pflueger Pocket Catalog we shall gladly send you free 
—the Pflueger Supreme Reel is ready for you at your sport- 





ing goods dealer’s store. Send us your name on the coupon 

Pflueser AKRON Reel and let us send you the pocket catalog at once, so you can 
Level-Wind— Jeweled. Price $5.00 check up on all your needs for fishing this season. Pflueger 
makes reels and baits for catching any game fish in fresh or 


salt water. 
We are the only American manufacturers of fish hooks 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. F-6 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 
Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow ee eee eee emo eee oe 
Sizes 3's” and 5”. Prices $1.00 and $1.25 es PFLUEGER, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-6, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
log No. 151. 








Pflueger O'BOY Spinner 
Weedless. Weight 5; oz. Price 50c 











FISHERMEN’S 
Prize Contest 


Free Mounting 
By James L. Clark 
BesidesCash Prizes 


National Championship awards w!ll be made for the 

best specimens aeliveret to the Studios for mounting 

before April, 1933. Black Bass, ‘Trout. Salmon, Mus- Stabs and Jabs fom o Damaged Hooks 
alonge e, Tarpon, Sailfish, Bonefish, Bluefish. Tro- 

phies remain yours; immediate return when mounted. > — gy Bog SS 
The judges are: Dr. John T. Nichols, of the Ameri- § | hooks and other small tackle. Fits all pockets, i; 

can Museum of Natural History; Mr. Van Campen | instantly accessible. A joy, pride and protection 

Heilner, well-known angler, associate editor of Field for real fishermen. An indispensable accessory for 

& Stream; Mr. Edward R. Hewitt, authority and your tackle box. Rustproof. Satin finished Aluminum 

popular author on trout and fly fishing. and Brass. Comgeete satisfaction or money back. 










No More Nasty “\v 


pet gly tar bay. Folder jintes Se a | Price $1.00. At your Dealer or write direct. 
SWANBERG & CAMPBELL, MFRS. 
The James L. Clark Studios, Inc. 5126 N. Kildare Ave. Chicago, tilinois 





705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Thuy now and receive free a self-locking belt attachment 
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| quarter-inch bight to project. Now run 
| the gut to be joined through this loop 


SER VI CE | and tie a loop in the end of it, around 
the other piece of gut. Close the loop 


BULL’S-EYE 
No. 100 


55 


With Takapart, $5.50 





100 yds. 








SEA-LINE 
No. 75 


$12.50 


No. 85, 250 yds., $7.50 


OU get not only mechanical excellence, 

ample line capacity and guaranteed dura- 
bility in your Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye or 
Sea-Line Reel. You get the best modern 
design and improvement, insuring best pos- 
sible handling. That's service ! 

The famous Bull’s-Eye Level-Wind im- 
proves your bait casting, gets more fish. 

The new Sea-Line Free-Spool, with con- 
stantly adjustable automatic drag, improves 
your surf casting, gets more fish, 

There’s a modern, efficient Meisselbach 
Reel for every popular style of fishing rod. 
Known for dependability nearly 40 years. 
Popular prices. Ask your dealer. 


Folders FREE 


THE A. F. MEISSELBACH Division of 
The General Industries Co. 


3221 Taylor St., Elyria, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Original, Genuine 
Meisselbach Fishing Reels 
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Fish Line by 






GLADDING 


SALINE | 


Enameled Silk Fly Line | 


This line is finished by a | 
patented Gladding process. Fly casting 





The tough, yet elastic **Sa- ine for 
line” finish is unaffected by 

alkaline or saline waters -tpoyt 
and will stand up under 

extremely long and hard BASS 
service. STEELHEAD 


5 sizes. Tests 14-36 lbs. 








MAC ROSS NATURE BUG 





(SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE) 
Earth Beetle - Willow - Bee - Gnat - June Bug 


Trout galore! A limit catch every day with the MacRoss 
Nature Bug. A killer sure! Fish this bug wet.. plunk 
it in the water like a bug falls from atreeand . . zowie! 
a strike every time. You don’t have to be a casting ex- 
pert. It’s easy. The bug hooks ‘em, you pull ’em in. 

At your sports goods shop, or direct from... 


D. W. KING & CO., Call Bidg., Dept F-2, San Francisco, Cal. 
tt th ti tl 


a 


firmly, but not too tightly, allowing about 
an eighth-inch bight to remain. Then 
draw up firmly on the two pieces of gut 


LEADER LINE 
Knot for tying leader to line 


until the knot is hard and well set. Trim 
off the bights closely while the gut is still 


yet. 

The double angler’s knot is executed in 
exactly the same manner, except that two 
loops are used, in place of one, on each 
gut end. 

How do you tie a leader to your line? 
You may use a simple square knot and 
it will hold well and be satisfactory, but 
you'll have to use a knife to cut it loose. 
At the end of a day’s fishing this often 
means fumbling in the dark. Years ago I 
hit upon the knot illustrated and it is so 
satisfactory that I should like to pass it on 
to those who may not know about it. 

The method is evident from an exami- 
nation of the diagram. Pass the line 






cas 
» PULL OVER AND 


\ Y TIGHTEN AGAINST EME 


The famous Major Turle knot for attach- 
ing eyed fly to leader 


through the loop of the leader, tie a loop 
as though you were starting a square 
knot, then double the bight back through 
the loop and close the knot by pushing it 
against the leader. Put on enough pres- 
sure to make it secure. Leave about a 
half-inch bight on one side and of loop 
on the other, then bend bight and loop 
down toward the leader so the knot will 
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is used, but unless it is locked very se- 
curely it often will slip. 

By far the best, in my opinion, is the 
Major Turle knot, illustrated herewith, 
It is simple, too. Run the point of the 
leader through the eye of the hook. Strip 
the fly up on the leader a few inches, out 
of the way. Now tie a simple noose or 
slip knot on the leader point, making the 
loop large enough to go over the fly com- 
fortably. In closing the knot, work it down 
so there is only a short bight, about three- 
sixteenths of an inch at most. This saves 
your leader. Then slip the loop over the 
fly, being careful not to entangle the 
hackles and wings. When the loop is in 
place over the fly and near the eye of the 
hook, pull on the leader, slipping the noose 
shut, 

Another method is the jam knot shown 
in the diagram. It is not so secure as the 
former method, but will hold tight if well 


r 
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PULL LOOP OVER EYE AND JAM TionTLY 


Here is the jam knot for attaching eyed 
fly to leader 























drawn up. The only time I use it is when 
I find that I have but a couple of inches of 
point left on my leader—not enough for 
the Major Turle knot. 

In regard to eyed flies, let me say that 
it is always well to examine the knot 
after you have cast with one fly for a 
half hour or so, Much whipping, especially 
in dry fly work, has a tendency to weaken 
and fray the gut. Better retie a knot than 
lose a fine trout. 

If we wish to fasten fifty yards or so 
of linen backing line to our enamel fly 
casting line in order to fill the spool of 
the reel and to give us a reserve for big 
fish in heavy water, how shall we pro- 
ceed? Of course we can’t tie a knot in this 
case, because even the smallest knot will 
not feed through small snake guides. The 
thing to do is to make a “splice” such as 
is shown in the diagram. In reality this 
is not a splice at all, that form of union 
being effected by weaving together the 
strands of two ropes or the threads of two 
lines, 

To make the union shown, start with 
the enamel line. We'll say it is of a weight 


ENAMEL LINE WITH END ROUGHENED, 


_ — 





——s4 


TWISTED LINEN BACKING LINE—~ 
The first step in a splice to join backing with casting line 


travel through the water with little dis- 
turbance. When through fishing, simply 
pull the bight and the knot will be re- 
leased. Nothing to it! 

It may be argued that this knot will 
slip. In theory this is true, but in practice 
it is not. If the knot is jammed sufficiently 


puna Cru wentens oe 


known as D. With a file, roughen the sur- 
face of the last three and a half or four 
inches. Then roll the last half inch on the 
table top, using a board on the line, and 
applying considerable pressure. Taper the 
extreme end to a point with a razor blade. 

For backing, a 12-thread linen line is 





Finishing off the splice with the invisible knot 


tight it will hold against any pressure. In 
many years of use I have never had a 
knot of this type give way. 

Next let us consider means of attaching 
eyed flies and plain eyed hooks to leaders. 
The square knot will not serve because 
its use results in a hinge joint; in other 
words the fly can move at an angle to the 
leader. Sometimes a half-hitch jam knot 


about right. It has a small diameter and 
at the same time withstands a strain of 
twenty-four pounds. 

Rub the tapered enamel line and the 
end of the linen line that you wish to 
join to it with shoemaker’s wax. This 
wax has a proportion of resin in it which 
makes it very adhesive. Now put the two 
lines together and start whipping them 
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-blissful union of backing and casting lines, 
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with Number A sewing silk. The coils 
should lie closely together in order to 
form a solid winding of the type used in 
whipping on rod guides. Put enough pres- 
sure on the silk to bind the two strands 
of line firmly. | 


In starting your whipping, lay about | ony 


a half inch of the end of the thread over 
the lines at the point where the tapered 
enamel line joins the linen backing. Point 
the end in the direction you are to wind, 
then wind in the thread end by throwing 
loops over it. It is best to start about a 
half inch up on the backing line and wind 
down over the enamel taper, finishing on 
the casting line. 

To make a secure and neat joint, use 
the invisible knot. Let your windings pass | 
the end of the backing line by a half inch 
or so, then wind in a small loop of thread. 
I use button-hole twist, as it is very 
strong, yet flattens out well under the 
coils. After running five or six windings | 
of line over the loop, snip off your thread | 
so that a couple of extra inches remain 
and put this end through the loop. Now 
take hold of the other end of the loop and 
with a quick jerk pull the thread through 
the coils. Trim the protruding end with 
a razor blade. 

Finish this splice by giving it a coat or 
two of rod varnish and there you are, a 





wedded till rot doth them part. 

And so—Old Man Tinker takes leave 
of you, expressing the wish that your 
knots may hold to edify your skill and 
mortify the fish. Adios and good luck! 


THE KINGFISH 
(Scomberomorus cavalla) 


Depth, 1/6 of total length; head, .2 length; 
eye, 1/2 length of snout; maxillary extends under 
eye; teeth, triangular and compressed and about 
30 in each jaw; lateral line descends abruptly 
below soft dorsal fin. Dorsal fin has 16 spinous 
rays, 15 soft rays and 8 finlets. Anal fin has 2 
spinous rays, 15 soft rays and 8 finlets. Pectorals, 
1/5 length of body. 


HIS grand fighter of southern seas 

is also known as cero, sierra, cavalla, 
king mackerel and sometimes erroneously 
as pintado. While it occasionally strays as 
far north as Cape Cod, it is never com- 
mon north of South Carolina. From there, 
the range of the kingfish extends clear 
down to Brazil on the western side of the 
Atlantic and to Africa on the eastern side. 
In North American waters it is especially 
abundant around the Florida Keys. 

The cero looks very much like a huge 
Spanish mackerel. It occasionally reaches 
a length of over five feet and is said to 
attain a weight of 100 pounds. I’m in- 
clined to believe, however, that some of 
these exceptionally large so-called king- 
fish are really wahoo. This species (dcan- | 





HIS is the second of a series of 

articles on the various species of 
fishes. In the next issue, another 
popular game fish will be discussed. 
This series will be continued just 
as long as the interest of our readers 
warrants it. Be sure to let us know 
how you like these articles. 











thocybium solandri) often reaches a some- 
what greater size than the cero and is 
very similar in appearance to the latter. 

The adult kingfish are of an iron-gray 
color on the back and shade off to a light 
silvery color on the belly. The young are 
characterized by the yellow or dull gold 
spots seen in the mackerel and by the 
absence of the dark blotch on the anterior 
portion of the spinous dorsal fin, typical 
of mature fish. 

As is characteristic of all the mackerels, 





KOHLER or KOHLER 


WHEN THE LAST SHIP 


SAILS SOUTH... 


THE GRENFELL MissION, made famous by its surgeon- 
founder, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, brings first aid and 
medical help to thousands of Anglo-Saxon fisher- 
men, Indians and Eskimos in Labrador and 
northern Newfoundland. One of the most isolated 
bases is on Hamilton Inlet, at Northwest River, 700 
miles NE of Halifax. 

In late summer, when the last ship leaves North- 
west River, the only means of communication with 
the outside world is by radio — radio which re- 
ceives its electric current from a Kohler Electric 
Plant.* 

Here is another proof of the trustworthiness of 
Kohler Electricity! With Grenfell in Labrador, 
with Byrd in the Antarctic, on the parching deserts of equatorial Africa, in 
the Brazilian tropics, Kohler Plants have shown their ability to operate despite 
the handicaps of isolation, bad weather, extreme temperatures. 

With Kohler Electric Plants, thousands of farm-homes, ranch-houses, 
resort-places, tourist-cabins, outing-lodges, hunting and fishing clubs, and 
expeditions into the far-off places of the world are enjoying the use of steady, 
standard current — as efficient as any city electric service. Learn more about 
these efficient units — Kohler Electric Plants —send coupon for further 
information. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. — Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches in principal cities. . . . Manufacturers of 
Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 





Kohler Electric Plants 
generate standard elec 
tric current at 110 or 
220 volts A. C. or D. C. 
Capacities vary from 
800 watts to 25 K. V. A. 
Casoline or natural gas 
serves as fuel. Above is 
shown Model “D” — 
rugged and sturdy, but 
light and compact 
enough to be taken any- 
where. 


NOTICE — Prices of Kohler Plants have been materially reduced. Write for new price list. 


*The Grenfell Mission also operates a Kohler Electric Plant at Harrington Hospital along the 
northwest shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Here Kohler Electricity provides current for the 
hospital lights and electrical equipment. 


PLANT 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


Name___ dieceasieaiaiieaids 
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Street__ 





City a ; \ State 





Use in which interested__ 
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GOING FISHING? 
—play safe against 
sore muscles; open wounds 


OSE first few back-to-nature days are 

| pretty sure to put an added burden on 

soft muscles in the way of aches and pains, 
stiffness, even dangerous sprains, 

Here’s the thing to do. When you’re 
packing up the kit, toss in a bottle of good 
old Absorbine Jr.—the favorite for 40 
years of trainers and coaches who know 
the value of safe, quick, reliable relief— 
the finest liniment that ever soothed an 
ailing muscle. 

You bet Absorbine Jr. is welcome com- 
pany when you’re miles from nowhere. It 
takes the feverish sting right out of sun- 
burn. Great for tired, burning feet. What’s 
more, it’s a splendid antiseptic to aid in 
the healing of cuts, burns, bruises and 


| 


those dozens of scratches you’re bound to | 


pick up. 


Hives, poison ivy, insect bites? Douse on | 


Absorbine Jr. and see what 
wonderful ease it brings. 
For almost any infirmity 
that can come to a man in 
the woods, in this one bottle 
there is blessed relief. Any 
druggist sells it, $1.25. For 
free sample write to W. F. 
Young, Ine., 317 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman Build- 
ing, Montreal. 





No Kit Complete without 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


CHECKS “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, scaly, or soft moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 
of infection. 
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the cero is migratory and _ frequently 
schools, especially in spawning season, 
which is during the latter part of the win- 
ter. This fish is also a great rover and 
keeps on the move almost constantly. Its 
sharp teeth play havoc with the smaller 
school fishes, particularly among the reefs 
near shore. Kingfish are very likely to 
be found among schools of menhaden, 


best sort of tackle and skill to stop, 

The right sort of tackle for taking these 
fellows is determined almost entirely by 
whether you are a light-tackle enthusiast 
or otherwise. As a good average, a bam- 
boo rod with a tip weighing from 9 to 12 
ounces might be considered just about 
right. Then one will need a reel—about 
a 40 size—with a good drag and holding 





*hoto U. 


S. Bureau of Fisheries 


One of the gamest fishes that swims the salt—the kingfish or cero 


though their food comprises any of the 
smaller fishes and also squid. 

The flesh of the cero is regarded by 
connoisseurs as being most excellent, 
though it soon becomes soft, even when 
kept on ice. When eaten within a few 
hours after being caught, however, it is 
surpassed by few if any food fishes. 

As a game fish, I have never yet heard 
the kingfish’s standing disputed. There 
are many anglers who claim it to be the 
greatest fighter for its size in Florida 
waters. Its manner of taking the bait 
leaves no doubt in the mind of the fisher- 
man as to whether he has hooked into 
something or not. It’s just a question oi 
“Gimme that!” and Mr. Cero is off on a 


| wild run, interspersed with frantic eight- 


or ten-foot leaps, that requires the very 


THE CONDITION OF 
By Edward 


OR a long time it has been known 

that the main reason for the small 
size and numbers of trout in our streams 
is the inadequacy of the food supply. I 
have sought to obtain some measure of 
this, relative to the fish population, rather 
than by examining the food in the stream 
itself, because we do not know how much 
of what we find in this way is really avail- 
able to the trout. A far better measure is 
the actual growth and condition of the fish 
in the stream. 

We know that insects make the best 
trout food and comprise by far the larger 
part of trout diet if they are available. I 
have just found some English tests on this 
subject which are very interesting. 

Three lots of trout were selected, alike 
in numbers and weight. They were fed 
for a year. One group had minnows, an- 
other had worms and the third group had 
insects consisting mostly of flies and cock- 
roaches. At the end of the year, all three 
groups were weighed. Earthworms were 
responsible for the poorest growth, min- 
nows the next poorest and the group fed 
on insects weighed as much as the other 
two put together. This would seem to con- 
firm the belief that insects are the best 
trout food. 

Fortunately, by making use of the for- 
mula for the condition of trout, as recom- 
mended by the Fishmongers Co. of Lon- 
don, it is possible to get at some very in- 
teresting data and to secure positive evi- 
dence of food scarcity and to show that 


this is the great cause of our not having 
more large fish in streams which are not 
over fished. 

The formula is the weight of the fish 
in pounds multiplied by 100,000 and di- 


200 yards of 18- or 21-thread twisted 
Cuttyhunk line. An O’Shaughnessy hook 
ranging in size from 7/0 to 9/0 on wire, 
or a Kirby of the same size, is excellent. 
And a strip of mullet or a strip from its 
own belly on a tandem hook makes a 
particularly enticing combination for the 
kingfish. Spoons and the large salt-water 
plugs also prove attractive lures at times. 

Trolling is the most popular method of 
fishing and in the majority of instances 
produces the best results. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the kingfish is in- 
clined to be temperamental and may be 
feeding either on the surface or well be- 
low it. In other words, the fisherman 
must determine the depth at which to troll. 

The winter and spring months offer the 
best time for cero fishing. 


TROUT IN STREAMS 
R. Hewitt 


vided by the cube of the length in inches. 
This simply furnishes a weight-length re- 
lation and indicates the relative fatness 
of the fish. A normal trout on this scale 
is 42 and each number up or down from 
this is 2%4 per cent above or below normal. 

If we take a number of trout of various 
sizes and determine their condition factor 
and find that they are normal up to a cer- 
tain size and from then on drop off in 
condition, this is excellent proof that the 
food supply i is insufficient to maintain them 
above this certain size. This is exactly 
what has been found to be the case in the 
Neversink and other Catskill streams. The 
following table was made from an exami- 
nation of wild river fish—all of them 
brown trout—and shows clearly what is 
taking place. 


; ~ Condition 

Length Weight acter 

6” 1.5 ozs. 43.3 

8” 3.44 ozs. 42 

914” 6 ozs. 39 
10” 6.6 ozs. 41.5 
1014” 8 ozs. 40 
om 1 Ib. 45.5 
16” 1% Ibs. 27.4 
16” Ib. 24.4 
17%” 2 Ibs. 37.3 
19” 2'% Ibs. 36.4 
19! 2'4 Ibs. 31.5 


Up to ten inches in length, most of the 
trout are almost normal or entirely so. 
Above this length they drop off in condi- 
tion and all the large trout of over 2 
pounds that I have seen are low in condi- 
tion. So far as I have personally observed, 
this is true of all the fast-water streams 
in the East. Many of these streams are s0 
poor in food that there never are any 
large trout, except an occasional one 


1932. 
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51 
which has turned cannibal and secured a 
good feeding location. | 
Recognizing these facts, I wanted to see 
what happened to the condition of hatch- 


ery-raised fish when put out in the stream, 
and by studying two different classes of 
these fish, some very interesting things 
were brought to light. 

The first group examined consisted of 
trout received from the Willowemoc 
hatchery. They were tagged and put out 
soon after they came. The following 
table shows what happened. 











oe No. of 
F Condition : 
Length Weight Daeiee Seve & 
eal (Brown Trout) | 
14” 1% Ibs. 5 Justputout 
15%” 1% lbs. 41.5 15 
1414” | 1 1b. 2 ozs. 36.9 16 
15” 1 Ib. 1 oz. 30. 30 
1614" 1% Ibs. 33.4 30 
143%” 1 lb. 1 oz. 34.8 76 
19” 2% Ibs. 40. 450 











It is very evident from this list that 
these trout lost weight rapidly and could 
not keep up their condition on the natural 
food of the river. The last fish on the list 
was caught the next season and had re- 
mained under one of the log dams and 
been able to secure enough food to bring 
his weight back almost to normal. This 
entire lot of trout migrated rapidly both 
up and down stream. This must have been | 
caused by their having had to search 
around for food. 

The next group studied consisted of 
both brook and brown trout which were 
fed in my ponds on salt-water mussels 
and brought to a condition well above nor- 
mal. The table shows what happened. 








. cog No. of 
Length Weight ee Days in 
Stream 
(Brown Trout) 
15%” 2 Ibs. 56.3 30 | 
1642” | 2 lbs. 2 ozs. 47.5 30 } 
17” 21 Ibs. 50.8 30 
17” 2 Ibs. 40. 62 
18%” (2 lbs. 14 ozs 45.4 30 
15%” 2 Ibs. 53.5 25 
(Brook Trout) 
12%” 1 Ib. 3 ozs. 56. 2 
13” 1 Ib. 45.5 62 
141%” 1 Ib. 9 ozs. 53.9 3 } 
14” 1 lb. 5 ozs. 47.8 3 
1414” 1% Ibs. 45.8 14 
16” 2 Ibs. 48.8 14 
13” 1 Ib. 45.5 62 














This shows clearly that these fish did 
not lose weight as rapidly as the Willow- 
emoc fish, because they were above nor- 
mal in condition and could exist on their 
fat for some time and have an opportu- 
nity to become adjusted to the food condi- 
tions of the river before they felt the urge 
to migrate in search of food. Only a very 
small number of these well-conditioned 
trout were observed to leave the water 
where they were put out and during the 
spawning season I saw about two hundred 
of them on the spawning beds. This is cer- 





tainly a very important observation for | HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


those who are going to put out hatchery 
fish in club waters and makes it possible 
to be assured that most of the well-condi- 
tioned trout put out will stay long enough 
in one section of the stream to afford a 
good chance of catching them. Personally 
I intend to make full use of these observa- 
tions in my own stocking operations and 
will not put out any fish the condition of 
which is not above normal. 

It has been found both here and abroad 
that fat fish in hatchery pools are not so 
resistant to disease as those in normal | 
and subnormal condition. Therefore trout | 
which are to be put out must not be kept 
in crowded pools in a condition above nor- 
mal for any great length of time. It has 
been found that they can be fattened up | 
with salt-water mussels in from three to | 
five weeks and easily brought to a condi- 





PLUS A 
CENTURY 
OF 
EXPERIENCE 


MAKES A BETTER ROD 


BAMBOO — world’s finest 
material for fishing rods—is 
made still finer by our treat- 
ment of the cane. This ex- 
clusive process fills the pores 
of the wood with a secret 
substance which produces 


25% greater tensile strength 


—more snap and resiliency 
—more lightning-like action. 


When such material is fash- 
ioned with the skill of six 
generations, it results in a 
combination of rod qualities 
that will give you the joy of 
a lifetime! 

By all means,*write for a 
booklet which describes this 
interesting process, and the 
rods it so greatly improves. 





SUPER: CANE 
RODS 


are made in all styles and 
weights for all kinds of fish- 
ing, and tournament work. 


The same searching for better 
qualities which has produced 
these superb rods, also creates 
better reels, lines, lures, baits, 
bows, creels, etc. To derive 
the greatest enjoyment that 
fishing holds for you, be guid- 
ed in your tackle purchases 
by this trade mark. 
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Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 














FISHING TACKLE 


NEW COMPLETE Catalog 
Now Ready 


What a “‘break’’ a game fish has 
with shoddy tackle—even in skilled 
hands! Small wonder the ex- 
perienced and enthusiastic angler 
is a stickler for tackle that is 
downright worthy of the sport. 
You may well place your faith in 


Edward vom Hofe Brand 
of Custom Built Tackle 


Send 10¢ (in coin or atamps) to cover mail- 
ing of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


Edward vom Hofe é& Co. Inc. 


Established 1867 
New York City 





92-A Fulton Street 











| 


| protects your enamel 


SAVE YOUR 
LINE 
Something new in 
a line carrier which 


fly lines from grit 
and dirt and keeps 
them freefromkinks. 
Three-nested spools 
of durable Bakelite, “~ — 
one inch thick and six inches in diameter, 
which will not warp or swell from dampness. 

Carry that extra line on one of these light- 
weight spools in the pocket of your fishing coat. 

PRICE: $2.50 per set of three. 


M. L. CORLETT 
31346 Lake Road Bay Village, Ohio 
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‘True Temper” 
Toledo. The rod 
of champions... 
Full agate mount- 
ings, offset 
handle. 3 grades 
of stiffness. 
$15.00. . . Other 
rods of “True 
Temper’ make, 
$3.00 up. 




































FREE: 48-page illus- 

trated catalog, True Tem- 

per Products for Sport... 
Write today. 
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SPREADING RIPPLE on a quiet pool— 

blue sky above, blue water under- 
neath and the sparkling air of June—that's 
bass fishing time. 


Take a “True Temper” Rod along. With it 


you can drop the bait, lightly as a falling | 


leaf, on the very spot where a bass is 
waiting. Then when he strikes and rushes 
or bores down or tries to overrun the line, 
this rod exerts a gentle yet remorseless 
pressure which automatically foils every 
effort to shake the hook and brings him 
safely to the net. 


The sensitive resiliency, delicate balance 
and delightful action of this rod have never 
been equaled. Its tip of rapier steel, with a 
clock spring temper, will not break or set 
in the most grueling battle. Fishermen have 
said, and rightly, that it’s “the greatest rod 
ever made for fishing!” 


P. S. It cannot be duplicated. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY | 
Sporting Goods Division 


1928 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHiO 


| TRUE TEMPER 
B iis HING Roos 
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T M rc or for clubs or the state fish commis- 
| 
| 


tion factor of 50. This ought to be about 
right for putting them out. 

When these fat fish get in the river, 
they all do well. Trout should be fattened 
up just before they are stocked. It is quite 
likely that a further study of foods will 
bring to light others which also will fatten 
trout and put their flesh in prime condition, 
but so far I have not found any which 


| will do it in the same way as mussels, 


When caught in a stream, trout should 


| be in normal or above normal condition to 


give the best-sport and have the best flesh 
for the table. 

These facts ought to be of value to 
those who are stocking their own streams 


Photo Paul Griswold Howes 


Brook trout one month after leaving egg. 
The yolk sac is now almost entirely ab- 


| sorbed and the youngster is feeding upon 


microscopic water animals 


| sions, because they indicate the best way 


| to get the most out of the large fish 
planted. They also show the way to pre- 
vent such fish from migrating to any great 


| extent during the fishing season, even in 


| streams which do not provide enough food 
to grow or support fish of the size liber- 
ated. If anyone wants to have fish larger 
| than the waters will produce, all he has 
| to do is to grow the fish to the size he 
wants and put them out in a condition 
well above normal. Then they will keep in 
condition long enough so that there is 
every chance of catching them in the 
waters where they are stocked. 





WO years ago I put out a consider- 
able number of rainbows in the Nev- 
ersink, weighing up to 2% pounds. This 
was done right after they had completed 
spawning and they were not in normal 
condition. We caught only one of them in 
my water and I heard of one being taken 
eleven miles below my place, the day after 
he was put out. I am sure this was one of 
my fish, because there have never been 
any large rainbows in the Neversink at 
any time except those I planted. This ex- 
perience was such a failure that I hesi- 
tated about putting out any more in 1931, 
but as I had no suitable place to keep 
them where they would give any good 
sport, I decided to try the experiment 
again, but in a different way. These fish 
were fed up on salt-water mussels until 
their condition factor registered 50 or 
more. This required three to four weeks 
after they had completed spawning, early 
| in May. In all, 75 of these large fish were 
put out in a number of the largest and 
best pools. During the season, 67 of them 
were caught and in the first week of No- 
vember, while the brown trout were 
spawning, I noticed several of them near 
the spawning beds, so it is probable that 
none of them actually left my water. None 
were reported caught on either side of my 
property. They provided some of the very 
best fishing we had last season. 

It is perfectly evident that the Never- 
| sink does not at present supply enough 
food to grow or support such large fish 
| and yet we can have excellent fishing if 
| we put out such fish at the right times and 
| in the proper condition. I am working on 
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methods of increasing the food supply and 
will write more fully about them when I[ 
have more definite data to report than I 
have at present. The increase of the food 
supply in streams has been studied but 
very little and I have heard of extremely 
few authentic cases where it has been ac- 
complished. 

So far as I am aware, these are the first 
recorded observations on the behavior of 
large hatchery fish planted in various 
known stages of physical condition. They 
ought to be repeated and amplified by 
numerous tests in other streams until we 
acquire a body of information which will 
enable us to predict what fishing results 
should be expected from a given amount 
of money expended in stocking. At present 
the waste is often ridiculously large. It is 
certain that most of this could be avoided 
if we knew just what to do and followed 
the course prescribed by careful study of 
the subject. 


OR those who may wish to ascertain 
the condition of the fish they catch and 


to find out from this the amount of the | 


food supply in the waters they are fishing, 
I have requested Fretp & StrEAM to print 
a chart which I have adapted from the 
one furnished by the Fishmongers Com- 
pany of London. Trout should be measured 
from the end of the nose, over the lateral 
line, to the center of the tail. The weight 
must be obtained in pounds and decimals 
of a pound. To get the condition factor, 
all that is necessary is to extend a thread 
or ruler from the zero point to the proper 
length shown on the right-hand side. Then 
find the weight at the left side and follow 
across to where fhis crosses the string or 
ruler. Then follow down to the bottom 
and the condition factor may be read on 


the bottom line. The line marked normal | 


is the condition factor of trout in streams 


Weight Length 
Ibs. ozs. inches 
St. 


a 





Condition Factor 
Mr. Hewitt’s trout condition-factor chart. 
Lbs. x 100,000 
(Length in inches) 


Formule: 


highest in natural food and each point 
over this is 24 per cent above normal and 
each point less than this is that much be- 
low normal in condition. 

I hope fishermen will make use of this 
chart, because valuable information which 
explains many of the habits of trout can 
be obtained by knowing their condition. 
So far as I know, only some definite 
measure, such as this formula furnishes, 
can give us knowledge of whether our 
trout are adequately fed or not by the 
natural stream food. 

Epitor’s Norte: Practically everyone 
who has fished for trout or salmon has 
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HOW | FELL 


>DIXI E 


by T. MUSKY 








Says Lawrence Helmar of Green Bay, Wis- 

consin, “Your Dixie Wiggler is sure a killer 

for big muskies like this 37% pounder. Just 

as good as your Oriental on one of which 
1 have caught 50 muskies.”’ 








Al. Foss Dixie Wiggler, a killer for 

muskies. One of the finest bass baits 

ever developed. Wt. % or % oz. Different 
colored streamers, Price $1.00. 





Al. Foss Oriental Wiggler. Deadly for 
pike, bass, musky. Various color 


combinations, ‘2 oz., 5% oz. and musky 
size, $1. 00 


Al.Foss Bottled Pork Rind Strip. 
Five styles as shown below for 
every fishing condition. Keeps 
indefinitely; punched for easy 
hooking; always soft and 
flexible. 40c per jar. 








FREE: 


48 page illustrated cata- 
log, True Temper Products 
for Sport. Write today. 





ADDRESS _ 





IPE my tears away! As No.1 musky 

in Spirit Lake | turned up my nose 
at dozens of gangling plugs, some all 
hung with gang hooks and flung out by 
hopeful fishermen. 


But when that little Dixie Wiggler with its 
wiggle and wobble and sparkle dropped 
in one day, | just couldn't stop, but gob- 
bled it up and here | am—a warning to all 
muskies and a sure-fire hint to fishermen! 


5 Appeals Did It 


Every Al. Foss Bait has 5 sure-fire fish- 
getting appeals. Here they are: 


1. Wobbling Body 
2. Sparkling Color 
3. Flashing Spinner 
4. Wriggling Bucktail 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 


What's the use of using baits that have 
only one or two appeals when you can 
use Al. Foss Pork Rind Baits and catch 3 
to 6 for 1? 16 years of fishing results 
prove it can be done. Why take a chance? 
Catalog on request. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 
1970 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. FOSS 


PorRK RIND BaAlrTs 
me A TRUE TEMPER PRooucT 
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Made by Mustad—Used the World Over 





No Big Musky or 
Pike Will Thank You 


HEN picking out your lures for 

those big fresh-water tigers . . . 
insist on genuine Mustad Key Brand 
Hooks. You'll bring home more meat 
for the oven! 


Single, double or treble . . . in Mus- 
tad Hooks you get the world’s best for 
hooking and holding. Developed by 
Mustad’s many years of leadership in 
making fish hooks for every country. 

Ask your dealer for genuine Mustad 
Hooks. Ringed, snelled, in flies and 
on all baits. Please write our nearest 
office for samples. 


USTAD 


Key} Brand FTSH HOOKS 
"Right in olprtiarand fei! 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 


New York: Los Angeles: 
44 W. 44th Street Mason Theatre Bldg. 











Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
” [BONEGAL 











Genuine Cuttyhunk Linen 


The world's finest and most 
perfect twisted linen line. 
Always chosen by experi- 
enced **game"’ fishermen. 


Used for any 
salt water fish- 
ing including— 
Guaranteed perfect in every —" 
respect. A general service TARPON 
line for deep sea, surf or SEA BASS 
fresh water fishing. 


16 sizes. Dry test 12-144 lbs. 
Much greater strength when wet. 














BEAN’S CANOE SLIPPER 


Made of high grade tan elk leather with double 
oil tanned moccasin sole and rubber heel. Off 
and on in a second with Talon Fastener. It is a 
combination “Slipper Shoe” that can be used 
for many purposes around camp and 
Sizes 3 to 12. Prices, Men’s and Ladies’, 
$2.50 Postpaid. 

Also with single sole and 
no heel for $2.25 Post- 
paid. Write for New 
Spring Catalog. 


cottage. 












Mfd. by 
L. L. BEAN 
78 Main St. $2.50 
Freeport Postpaid 
Maine 





heard of Mr. Edward R. Hewitt. He un- 
doubtedly knows as much about these fish 


| and the various methods of taking them 


as any man living. His books Secrets of 
the Salmon, Telling on the Trout and 
Better Trout Streams are classics in their 
respective fields. This Editor believes that 
the importance of Mr. Hewitt’s article 
which you have just read can not be over- 


estimated and we are indeed happy to have 


the opportunity to our 


readers. 


of prese nting it 


LOOK TO THE EYES 


O, this isn’t going to be a disserta- 
tion on the importance of taking care 
of your organs of sight—highly essential 
as this is to all fishermen. There is another 
kind of eye that is also of the utmost con- 
sequence, to dry-fly fishermen especially— 
and those are the eyes on the hooks of 
the flies. These pesky little holes can cause 
an awful load of trouble if we don’t watch 
them carefully and discard the ones that 
are N.G. 
For instance, I heard about a chap re- 
cently who, this past winter, tied up a 
good many dozen dry flies. After he was 


| through, he began to look over his handi- 


work with admiring and gloating eyes— 
as fishermen will. On the first fly he 
picked up he noticed that the eye of the 
hook was not tightly closed and fine gut 
could easily slip through the opening. Not 
so good! Then he found another and 


| another. Worse and more of it! 


After that he encountered a number of 
these newly tied flies on which the inside 
of the eye was so rough that it would 
surely cut through the end of a tapered 
leader. When he had made a final check 
of his stock, he discovered that 80 per cent 
of the eyes were defective. Fine business, 


| after spending hours and hours of work 








on them! Heart rending, to say the least! 

Also, the eyes of hooks as they come 
from the manufacturer are often com- 
pletely closed up with shellac. lf we try 
to poke this out with the point of another 
hook while on the stream, the chances are 
there will be a ragged edge left on the in- 
side of the eye. Need I dwell upon the 
fearful disasters that can and frequently 
do result from such defects ? 

Again I repeat—look to the eyes of 
your flies! 


ANOTHER WORLD’S RECORD 
SMALLMOUTH 


HE favorite outdoor sport in Florida 

seems to be catching world’s-record- 
breaking small-mouth black bass. In fact, 
it appears to have developed into a habit 
with some folks. 

In our issue of last July, we announced 
that a new record had been established by 
Mr. Walter Harden of Connellsville, Pa., 
with a 1234-pound fish caught in Lake 
Apopka, Florida, on February 6, 1931. 
Only a month previous to that date, Mr. 
O. W. Milton broke a record which had 
stood for five years—Mr. W. F. Shoe- 
maker’s 914-pound Michigan smallmouth 
—by taking a 934-pounder in Lake Seneca, 
near Eustis, Florida. 

When Mr. Harden caught his 1234- 
pounder, I thought, surely, that this 
record would stand for some time to come. 
It didn’t seem possible that a small-mouth 
bass could grow much larger than this! 
However, piscatorial wonders never cease, 
and on January 24, 1932, Mr. Walker M. 
Kennedy caught a 13! 4-pounder in Lake 
Gertrude, on the outskirts of Mount Dora 
in Lake County, Florida. This monstros- 


ity measured 2714 inches in length and 
19% inches in girth. It was taken on a 
red-headed plug. Incidentally, I am_in- 
formed by Mr. Kennedy that Lake Ger- 
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trude was stocked with small-mouth bass 
in 1908. 

No, good people, I’m not yet finished 
with my story. There is more to come! 
Listen! Mr. Walter Harden, apparently, 
is the type of gentleman who figures that, 
if any world’s records are to be broken, he 
is going to break them himself. Why let 
somebody else do it? On last February 
9th, therefore, he again hies himself to 
Lake Apopka and nonchalantly hooks into 
and lands a 14-pounder. Yes, sir—and we 
saw the fish, too. And so did the ichthyo- 
logical experts at the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York City. 
It’s a smallmouth just as sure as shoot- 
in’! And what a smallmouth! Strangely 
enough, it measures an inch shorter than 
the 1234-pounder—namely, 28 inches. The 
girth measurement was 21!4 inches. 

I used up all the good adjectiv es in the 
English language in my previous article 
in the July issue, and ‘furthermore—I'm 
not going to make any more predictions 
regarding the proportions which these 
Florida smallmouths might or might not 
attain. There just doesn’t seem to be any 
limit. Unless someone else goes out and 
smashes a record, however, our friend 
Harden will probably be satisfied to live 
on his laurels for a time, at least. Here's 
hoping he does—because we haven't 
caught our breath yet. 


THE CONTEST IN JUNE 


Y June, the fishing season is prac- 
tically in full swing almost every- 
where. It is hard to realize that it is 
already here and it simply means that all 
of you should be getting in some of your 
best licks right now. Don’t let a single 


opportunity get away from you to enter a 
fish in the Frecp & Stream Annual Prize 





Photo Robt. H. Chapman 
Boy—look what a shark did to this tar- 
pon! And it’s no baby tarpon, either 


Fishing Contest. So many of you are con 
stantly stalling off with the expectation 0! 
catching the “big one” next time. The 
trouble i is that, for most of us, the “next 
time” never comes. Of course, we can’t all 
win first prizes, but by procrastinating, a 
lot of folks are dishing themselves out ol 
some perfectly good other prizes. 

There isn’t a year goes by that I don't 
receive several dozen tales of woe, the 
gist of which is—“Boy, I caught a nice 
fish last June, but I didn’t think it worth 
entering in your Contest. I wish I had.” 
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Incidentally, anglers of the eastern 
parts of the United States and Canada 
have a chance to win some extra prizes 
this vear. The New if ork He rald Tribune . 
under the direction of my good friend, 
Donald Stillman, Editor of its Rod and 
Gun column, is sponsoring a very excel- 
lent fishing contest. Valuable prizes con- 
sisting of tackle and equipment are being 
offered. The species eligible for entry are 
brook trout, rainbow trout, brown trout, 
\tlantic salmon, all of which must be 
taken on a fly—also, small-mouth and 
large-mouth black bass, muskalonge, great 
northern pike, weakfish, bluefish, striped 
bass, channel bass, marlin and broadbill 
swordfish, dolphin and tuna. There are 
two classes for the tuna fishermen—an 
unrestricted class, which permits the use 
of tackle of any specifications and a 6/9 
class. The latter specifies the use of a rod, 
the tip of which shall weigh not more than 
6 ounces, and the line not to exceed stand- 
ard 9-thread linen line. 

The geographical limits specified for the 
fresh-water species include New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New England, 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The salt-water species may 
be taken anywhere along the Atlantic 
Coast, between Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
and Cape Fear, North Carolina. 

We want especially to emphasize that 
fish may be entered in both the Fiery & 
SrreAM and the New York Herald Tri- 
bune Contests, provided, of course, they 
measure up to the rules and conditions as 
laid down by each of the publications. 

In other words, this looks as though it 
were going to be a banner year for the 
fishermen. Inducements to urge anglers to 
go out and catch large fish are bigger and 
better than ever. The rest is up to you! 

The rules and conditions of the Freip 
& Stream Contest are published on pages 
58 and 60 in this issue. 


GIVE THE FROGS A BREAK 


GREAT many bass fishermen who 
use live frogs as bait make the great 
mistake of hitching a frog to the ‘hook 
and casting him until the poor beggar is 
all worn out. A totally tired out or dead 
frog is not so hot. As a matter of fact, a 
frog should not be cast more than five 
or six times without taking him off the 
hook and giving him a rest. In the mean- 
time, use a fresh frog. By having eight or 
a dozen frogs on hand and alternating in 
this way, you'll not only keep them very 
much longer, but you'll find such bait to 
be far more effective. 
Incidentally, I believe it is also a much 
better stunt to tie your frog on the hook 
instead of hooking him through the lips. 


SOFTENING LEADERS 


Mor of us, before using a leader, 
soak it between two moistened pads 
in a leader box. This has always done the 
trick for me, but here is a new one recom- 
mended by an Australian fisherman in the 

‘ew Zealand Fishing and Shooting Ga- 
cette. | haven't had an opportunity to 
try it as yet, but it sounds very good. He 
says that leaders will come out of the 
leader box, soft, pliable and ready for use 
without soaking. Merely “saturate two 
thick pieces of felt in glycerine, and after 
squeezing them out, put the gut away be- 
tween them and leave there for all time. 
In such condition, with the first cast on 
the water, the gut is practically in con- 
dition for work.” 

For many years, I have known that, to 
go over one’s leaders with a bit of glycer- 
ine on a soft woolen cloth before putting 
them away for the winter, is a mighty 
good preservative. Even old and appar- 
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Think of it—Two 
Sass—on one cast—of the 
Famous Pikie Minnow! 
E. D. Lancaster, Norwood, 
Ohio got both of these 
rod benders, last Septem- 
ber at Dix Dam, Herring- 
ton Lake, Ky., on one 
cast of The Famous Pikic 
‘Minnow! 


Again, the Famous Pikie Minnow—with its 
tantalizin’, aggravatin’, teasin’, natural 
swimming movement—to say nothing of its 
true-to-nature shape, size and coloration 
steps out and grabs itself two husky 6% Ib. 
Bass—On One Cast! 


lf You Want More And 


NEW “SUCKER” MINNOW 





Length 3% in. : No. 3900 
Weight %, oz. Price $1.00 


Just like a real live Common Sucker . that’s used 
everywhere . . for Pike, Muskie and Bass . this 
new Creek Chub lure <r just right in size for’ cas ting 

+ accurately imitates a live Sucker in shape. color 
and natural slow rolling Wiggle! No. 3900Y, Natural 
Yellow; No. 3900B, Natural Black Sucker. 


THE NEW “BEETLE” 





ES 


3 
Pe No. 3850 


Price ‘$i. 00 


Body 24% in. 
Weight % oz. 


Made to represent a ‘‘Water Bectle’’ this new lure trav- 


| els quite deep when reeled or trolled moderately fa-1 
| Can not revolve or twist the lines and is one of few lure 


| 


with nonfouling hooks extended in rear with spinners for 
‘short biters.” The flashy iridescence of pearl blades 
makes the “‘Water Beetle’ a sure fire killer of all gam 
tish and a splendid lure for small mouth bass. 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch 
Fish. At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful 
new colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 












Weight % oz. 
Length 34% in. 


Two 6%2LB. BASS -- 


on One Cast- 
of the 





FAMOUS 


PIKIE 
MINNOW 





we 
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No. 700 
Price $1.00 


While many fishermen have experienced the 
thrill of getting really Big Fish—on the Fa- 
mous Pikie Minnow—yet they invariably get 
one at a time! And two such Big Bass—on 
ene Cast—is something to write home about! 


Bigger Fish—Get A Pikie! 
CREEK DARTER 









2000 


xa, 2 
Price 73c oe 


With a quick decisive dart from side to side, the Creck 
Darter teases even the large, old, wary fish to strike 
hard to kill it. With its open mouth and perfect fro 
coloration, the Darter is second to none in many fishin 


INJURED MINNOW 





No. 1505 
Price $1.00 






“ 


With slow short jerks this Sass Getting’’ wonder rep 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other rey like it! Also made in “‘Silver 
Flash’ finish No. 1518, and the new Nite-glow day and 
night finish No. 1521! 


if you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


136 RANDOLPH ST. 


GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 





CATCH MORE FISH 




















IMPROVES ~S¥— 


~ 


P . 
Cn, - 
Saas 


‘FISHERMAN’ 
LUCK” ») 


Blended from three oils, 3-in-One 
does three things to keep your reel 
in condition. As it oils it cleans and 
prevents rust and corrosion. 

Use 3-in-One on rods and reels; on 
bicycle, tools and guns, too. At all 
good stores; handy cans or bottles. 


Three -in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 














GOING FISHING? 


Keep Kool Kit 






IDEAL 
for 
Fishing 
Picnicking 
Hunting 
Motoring 


Strong Steel Construction. Insulated. Two 
tone wrinkle finish. Convenient size, 23” 
long, 12” high, 10” wide. Removable ice con- 
tainer. Keeps cool 24 hours. Round corners, 
easily cleaned. 


"$4.75 


f.o.b. Minneapolis 


JAMES A. HILL MFG. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


at Critical Moments ; 


3 
From first rush to final surrender, 
you'll find your Granger Rod right on 
the job—helping you at every turn, giving 
you a cooperation that is almost human! 
Sensitive, sturdy, active, with maximum 
Power per ounce of weight. A rod you can 
depend on! No wonder the most KNOWING <> 
fishermen in the world prefer Granger Rods 
to all others, Ask your dealer to show you 
a Granger. Reasonably priced—$15 to $55. 


GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 
441 Grant Street, Denver, Colo. 


Send check or 
money order direct to 
manufacturer 
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ently useless gut can be restored in this 
way. 

Also, for the benefit of those who have 
never tried it—a piece of soft India rub- 
ber will fix up frayed and fuzzy gut. Hitch 
one end of the leader on to something and 
hold the other in your left hand. Then rub 
it over lightly with the India rubber. Even 
a rubber band will do. Be sure, however, 
that the gut is absolutely dry. 


HOW DO THEY MANAGE TO 
SURVIVE? 


N his book, Better Trout Streams, 

Edward R. Hewitt lists the following 
as enemies of trout: Dragon-fly larvae 
kill and eat the fry. Crayfish eat the eggs 
and the young before the sac is absorbed. 
Sculpin feed upon the fry. So do bull- 
frogs, which kill fish even up to four 
inches in length. Eels take a heavy toll 
of eggs, fry and big trout. The king- 
fisher kills innumerable small fish—often 
as many as ten trout a day. This means 
from 1,500 to 2,000 fish per season. 

Crows take small trout when the water 
is low. Ducks, especially sheldrakes, ac- 
count for lots of them. Ospreys capture 
only the big fish. The various members 
of the heron family also take their share, 
the great blue heron being the worst of 
the lot. Owls, too, manage to get a few 
fish now and then, 

Otters are notorious when it comes to 
catching fish and frequently kill merely 
for the sport. Mink are pretty bad, and 
even muskrats come in for their share of 
trout—comparatively small as it is. 

And we mustn’t forget the raccoons— 
and the common garden-variety of house 


| cat. 


And how about the trout which have 
turned cannibals, and the water snakes, 
and the great big snapping turtles—and, 
last but not least, man himself? 

How come there are any trout left? 
Darned if I know! 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
PRESERVING A LINEN LINE 
Fisuinc Epitor: 


_ Can you please tell me how to treat a linen 
line to keep it from rotting? Are any lines 


| treated this way at the factory? 





Is there any way to treat a linen line to make 
it stronger? If so, please tell me how, 

Can you please give me directions on how to 
place the hooks and sinker in arranging the 
leader for striped-bass fishing? When should 
one set the hook in the striped bass when fishing 
with dead bait? 

Letanp Bessette. 


Comment: In the final analysis there is only 
one really good way to preserve an ordinary 
twisted-linen or Cuttyhunk line from rot. This 
is to dry it as soon as possible after each time 
it is used. Nine times out of ten the thing that 
rots these lines is to allow them to remain wet 
on the reel. The best of lines will deteriorate 
under these conditions. 

Actually the best system is to rinse the line 
thoroughly in fresh water, inasmuch as salt 
water contains a considerable amount of alkali, 
which if allowed to remain on the line over a 
long period of time, will eventually rot it any- 
way, regardless of what measures are taken to 
dry it. This is not extremely important, however, 
and very few poset do it because it actually 
takes quite a long time for these ingredients 
in salt water to have a serious effect on a line, 
but it most certainly should be dried after using 
it. 

This, too, should not be done in the middle 
of the day in the hot sun. That increases the 
deteriorating effect of the alkali in salt water. 

The line should be strung up on wooden pegs 
in a dry, cool, shady place. I mention wooden 
pegs, of course, because if strung up on nails 
and the nails are allowed to rust, these, too, 
will tend to rot the line very rapidly. 

The only actual protective coating that can 
be placed on a linen line to save it from_the 
deteriorating effects of salt water is tar. This, 
however, should not be done with the lighter 
salt water lines and is a measure used as a 
rule only in the case of the heavy hand lines 
that are used in fishing for bluefish, codfish, etc. 

It also frequently happens that the first 
twenty or thirty feet of line are subjected to 
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considerable friction against the sand, pebbles 
and rocks on the bottom of the water and in 
time will cause the line to become weak at that 
point. One of the best ways to guard against 
this is to go over that portion of the line with 
a cloth on which some beeswax has been placed. 

You do not say in your letter just what 
method you are using in fishing for striped bass. 

will presume that you are trolling. If such 
is the case, I would recommend a gut leader, 
2 to 3 feet in length and about three-ply. One 
end of the leader should be stedhed to the 
eye of a box swivel and the other end of the 
swivel to the line. In ——. for striped bass 
I like what is known as the keel sinker, which 
is made so that, below the part to be fastened 
to the line, a flat-depth of lead extends. This 
ye the line from revolving and carries the 
ait down rapidly. You should use about a No. 
4/0 or 5/0 O'Shaughnessy hook, and it is a 
mighty good idea, in fact I would never neglect 
it, to place a free-acting spinner of some kind, 
preferably nickel, between the leader and the 
ook. 


As a rule, there is no great difficulty about 
striking a striped bass if you are trolling. In 
the majority of cases they hook themselves. Im- 
mediately upon striking the bait, as a general 
thing, they make a sharp and sometimes quite a 
lengthy run and by the time you can get your 
tackle set, they have hooked themselves. If 
not, a slight set on the rod on your part will 
do the trick. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


A BAIT-CASTING OUTFIT 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

am going to buy a bait-casting outfit to be 
used for bass and pike and would appreciate 
your advice before purchasing it. I am unde- 
cided whether to buy a steel rod or one made 
of split bamboo. There are some nice steel 
rods being made that appeal tor me and yet, 
the same applies to the bamboo rods. 

What length do you think is best? What 
weight—light, medium or heavy? 

What kind of reel should I buy, in regards 
to size, weight and type? 

What kind of line and how much line is 
necessary? I have a piece of braided silk line, 
38-pound test, 40 feet long. Would this be all 
right to use? 

Do you use a leader with tackle? If so what 
kind? 

Any information you can give me will be 
appreciated. 

Howarp A. MeEnscu. 


Comment: As to whether you should buy a 
steel rod or a split bamboo is almost entirely 
a matter of personal taste. Take your pick. 

You ask whether one rod is as strong and 
flexible as the other. The bamboo rod is more 
resilient than steel. This is a natural quality of 
wood that is not possessed by metal. On the 
other hand, the steel rod will certainly stand 
more abuse. In other words, you will base to 
take more care of the bamboo rod. 

In a bamboo rod for general bait-casting pur- 
poses I would recommend a 5-foot rod to weigh 
from 5 to 5% ounces. Steel rods will run 
somewhat heavier. A 5-ounce bamboo rod would 
be considered of medium weight. 

You will need a quadruple-multiplying reel 
that will hold from 75 to 80 yards of an 18 
pound-test line of braided silk. Your 38-pound- 
test line is entirely too heavy, except possibly 
for trolling for muskalonge or lake trout. It 
wouldn’t do for bait casting at all. Also you will 
certainly need ‘more than 40 feet. If you are 
going to bait cast you will have to cast farther 
than that very frequently and it goes without 
saying that you will want some reserve on your 
reel. 

Under the majority of bait-casting conditions, 
I prefer to use a short flexible bronze-wire 
leader about 8 or 10 inches in length, having a 
swivel at one end and a snap-fastener at the 
other. 

Fisuinec Epitor. 


A SAD CASE 


Fisnuinc Epitor: 

Persistent defeat for the past two years leads 
me at last to write you and see if you, from 
your collected compendium of facts, or some of 
Firtp & Stream’s readers, can take me by the 
hand and lead me to the Valhalla of successful 
fishermen. By successful I here mean champion. 

In many issues of Frerp & Stream I have 
stared with glazed eyes at pictures of pike so 
large that robust men staggered under the pro- 
digious weight of one fish. I read all those 
stories and more, I guess. I hearkened to the 
advertising shouts of bait manufacturers; I 
studied the habits and grounds of the fish in 
my own lake; I sought them day in and day 
out, trying everything conceivable. I evolved 
weird incantations and hypnotic rituals, but the 
great monsters below me refused to give up 
freedom. 

I have exhausted my ingenuity. All I know 
is that those big pike are in there; they have 
no chance to get out, except by subterranean 
passage, which I do not believe exists. Indeed, 
the government seines brought them out without 
any trouble. Peculiarly, the lake is at no place 
more than 22 feet deep, though it winds ex- 
pansively over no less than 20 square miles and 
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is dotted with numerous islands, There are no 
deep holes, Other species of fish are rock bass, 
small-mouth black bass, perch (countless mil- 
lions), wall-eyed pike, a very few sunfish, and 
the usual garfish and suckers, 

Since mammoth great northern pike are fre- 
quently caught in other localities, I want to 
know how I am to catch them, Obviously I can- 
not go very deep; I have tried that. I can not | 
of no bait, live or imitation, that I have not 
used. No hour of the day is strange to me, no 
kind of weather untried. No part of the lake 
have I ignored; I have regularly traversed ies | 
miles, but the giants see me not. Wherein am I 
not a true Waltonian? 

Perhaps there is a great spirit that hy 
all eligible grand-dads to the river Styx, or some 


such inaccessible place. But whatever the ex- 
slanation, I should like to know how anglers 
ave in time past caught the huge pike so 


proudly displayed under straining muscles. Or, 
if that information must forever remain a sacro- 
sanct secret, how am I to drown myself in such 
a shallow lake? 

Joun Esertu. 


Comment: Yours is indeed a sad case. 

Inasmuch as you have tried about everything 
there is in the world to try, I really don’t know 
what to recommend. There are cases of this 
kind where it is just absolutely hopeless to try 


anything and I can’t think of a single reason | 


wherein you are not a true Waltonian, as you 
express it. It is possible that, by publishing your 
letter, we will get some suggestions from our 
readers which might help you out of your diffi- 
culties. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 
THE LOCH LEVEN TROUT 


Fisn1nc Eprtor: 

What species does the Loch Leven trout belong 
to, brook or brown? Or is it a separate and dis- 
tinct species of its own, or kindred to some 
other trout family? 

As we have started a coéperative nursery and 
have decided to raise only brown trout, 
Loch Leven are available, it has started quite 





and | 


a discussion as to whether they are brook or 
| 


brown trout. 

As an old member of your reading public I 
would greatly appreciate all the information you 
can furnish me on the ae, 

Vu. R. Botrtomtey. 


Comment: You ask whether the Loch Leven 
trout is the same fish as the brook or brown 
trout. It is neither one. A true Loch Leven is 
a distinct species. However, in most countries 
where it has been introduced from its native 
home in Scotland, it has inbred so excessively 
with the brown trout, which it closely resembles, 
Gat it is impossible to distinguish between the 
two species. = other words, one may say that 
the Loch Leven trout is closely reiated to the 
brown trout, but it is not the same fish. 

An explanation has been offered that the 
original German brown trout were introduced 
into certain lakes in Scotland and Ireland, 
where these fish took on specific characteristics 
due to environmental conditions that resulted in 
the formation of a distinct species. 

Loch 
a good many sections of this country and where 
the strain & been kept pure and where the 

fish have not been permitted to interbreed with 
other species—especially the brown trout—it is 
comparatively easy to identify the Loch Leven. 
The latter are usually characterized by an ab- 
sence of the red spots common to the brown trout 
and also by more or less of a hump on the back, 
just behind the head. 

e Loch Leven is not closely related to the 
Pea trout, since the former is a true trout— 
whereas the brook trout is a charr. 
Fisuinc Epitor. 


DO WOOD ASHES POISON? 


Fisn1nc Epitor: 

Having been a reader of your magazine for 
years, I venture to ask a few questions which 
I am sure your valuable and interesting De- 
partment can answer. 

recently purchased a tract of 
headwaters of a fine trout stream. 
thousands of fine cold springs in a natural basin. 
I plan to dam this stream and wish to plant 
some brook trout. 

here is a great quantity of brush in this 
basin which I am having cut and laid in piles 
prior to burning. Will the wood ashes poison 
the fish or pollute the water? If so, it will be 
necessary to burn it on the banks. 

I will greatly appreciate your reply. 

W. H. Van Loo. 


Comment: Yes, the burning of brush and the 
wood ashes which result are very liable to cause 
serious trouble in your waters. For one thing, 
the debris itself is apt to form free tannic 
acid, which occasionally might have a serious 
effect ee the fish. Even more important is the 
effect of the ashes which invariably increase the 
alkalinity of the water due to the potash in the 
ashes, The alkalinity may be increased to such 
an extent that it can cause considerable damage 
in your waters over a long period of years. 

FisHinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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A Fine Fly 
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Line 


Is just what you want 




















B. A. Claflin of Green Bay, Wis. 











BELIEVE IT OR NOT!) MADE OF 


(with apologies to Ripley) 


502 Black Bass—all over |! inches and weigh- 
ing to 3/2 Ibs.—were taken on a barbless hook 
and carefully released by one fisherman in 9/2 
hours! 

Explanation: This record,was made with one 
Mack's Minno-Bug, natural buck pattern, to 
show what a Minno-Bug really can do! The 
catch was made in Sabinas River, Coahuila, 
Mexico, where most of the fishermen are Min- 
no-Bug casters. 


Here are photographs of the little warrior 


\ 





# 


before and after the battle! 





If You Crave Excitement, Use 


‘Mack’s Minno-Bug 


Standard and Weedless All Colors 
%, Ya, Ye, % ounce $1.00 Each 


Ask Your Dealer or Order Direct 


MACK'S TACKLE WORKSHOP 


Sunshine Ranch San Antonio, Texas 


Also get Mack’s Mouse and Mack’s Floating Bugs from 
Your Dealer. 








' rides with a never-failing natural motion, 


| economical. 


| guarantee satisfaction. 





you pick the best modern car- 

tridges for your deer rifle. The 
line you pick for your fly rod is just 
as important. 

Use the famous Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly Line. You'll cast 
better with it. More accuracy and deli- 
cacy, less wind trouble, better dis- 
tance—bigger fish and more of them. 
Think of the thousand or more casts 
you make in a day, and you'll value 
its superior durability, too. 


@ Made Just as Well as 
a Fine Split-bamboo Rod 


Best obtainable line silk, specially braid- 
ed, dressed through and through under high 
vacuum pressure, and hand finished over 
and over again. Remarkably tough, elastic 
and free-running. Never turns sticky or 
brittle. Heavy as the size next larger in an 
ordinary fly line—works your rod just right, 
with least disturbance on the water and a 
thin shadow. Picks up cleanly. Floats ex- 
ceptionally well. Color, dark brown. 


® Levels and Tapers 
Level sizes, H to B, $1.50 to $3.50 a 25- 
d. coil; 30-yd., $1.85 to $4.00; 33%- J. 
1.90 to $4.10. 
Double or stom. 1FiteoG B 
$6.50 — A.” 50 a 30-yd. coil, with Ashaway 
J. tented sodas line box of molded 
Bakelite Pineluded 
Buy famous Ashaway Fishing Lines 
for all your fishing, in fresh water or 
salt water. Used around the world by 
anglers who demand the best. Ask 
your Dealer for them. New 1932 com- 
plete Catalog FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 


ever since 1824 
Box 932 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
















REAL SKIN 
It’s Alive! 


URZ Buck Skin bait resembles 7#4DB Mark 
a living minnow 100%. It’s 
made of real skin, expertly colored by hand. 
When wet, it’s literally alive, even to the 
soft, cool feel of a living fish. Wonderfully 
effective on Bass and other game fish. Sci- 
entifically weighted and balanced so that it 


casting or trolling. In short, it has all the 
advantages of live bait, yet is far more 
Does not deteriorate; never 
loses its animation; never dies. Try it. We 


WEEDLESS 


SIZES FOR ALL enna“ 


Buck Skin Minnow (Chat BORED ccccnsccernescarsnveneased 
For Bass, Pike, etc. Weht. 1 oz. Leth. ay 
Junior Buck SKI MIMMOW.....ss.cssvecsesveseseerseereeresenl 
For Trout, ete. Wght. 1/12 oz. Leth. 
Buck Skin Sucker. 
For Muskies, Lake Trout, Weht. 
Lgth. 7” 





ete. 2 oz. 


At Your Dealer or Direct 


KURZ BROS. CO. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


1369 N. Branch St. 
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Twenty-second Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, $3, 240.00 in Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 60) 


l Contest is limited to fish 
taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer 
tain classes of fish. 
2 The Contest is open to ev- 
erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
Ist, 1932. The closing dates 
are specified under the various 
Classes and Divisions. 


3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, 

No fish caught froma State, 

club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 
5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 
two witnesses who examined the 
fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contes- 
tant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 
cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 

the entry will be disqualified. 
7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken irom end of lower jaw 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of 
fish taken. 


8 All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, Firrp & StreEAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
elfidavits must be in’ within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class an outline of the fish 
must be sent with the affidavit. 
This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper 
and an outline drawn with pen- 
cil, while the fins of the fish are 
held erect. 


] In event of two or more 

fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 

HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 


2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1932. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 
EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 
angling writer. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, \mer 


ican Museum of Natural History, Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent, New Jerse) 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fretp & StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. VY. City 


Kind of Fish 
Where caught 
Line Lure or Bait 


Weight 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 


Sworn to before me this day of 


ABOVE TO BE 








I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Notary’s Signature leas tt hy 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


Length Girth When caught 


Rod used Reel 


State culkesddbaceeuen eens (SEAL) 


(Signatures and addresses) 


? 
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WHIMSICAL BASS 
Continued from page 13) 


time. The two fish taken on minnows were 
also empty. 

There is no doubt in my mind concern- 
ine the nature of the activities of these 
bass. They were playing and were par- 
ticular what they played with. Of course, 
to a certain extent, this is imagination 
based on observation as it pertains to hu- 
man activities. But as it is beyond our 
powers of mentality to think like a fish, 
we must accept our own personalities as 
a basis for conjecture. We have nothing 
else to base such theories on. 

It is a common thing for bass to be ex- 
tremely selective during these periods of 
playfulness. Usually they are not looking 
for food when in a sportive frame of 
mind; therefore the angler must use some 
lure which excites their curiosity. Num- 
berless times I have been unable to take 
any of these playful fish, even though they 
were jumping all around the boat. It is for 
occasions like this that I carry a large 
assortment of artificial lures. Frequently 
I find something in my kit which interests 
them, and when I do it gives me a decided 
thrill. 

As for the times when I fail to get re- 
sults—well, I would not have it otherwise. 
There is little fascination in a sure thing. 


HE last illustration pertains to indo- 

lent bass. When in this state of indif- 
ference, they are exasperating indeed to 
the plug or fly fisherman. Unfortunately 
this condition practically ruins artificial- 
lure fishing, especially in deep-water 
lakes; and as it usually occurs during 
vacation time, when the great majority of 
anglers get their only opportunity to do 
some concentrated fishing, it occupies an 
important position in bass lore. 

The smallmouth of the lakes is by far 
the species most addicted to this seasonal 
period of lethargy. Largemouth are some- 
times afflicted for a day or two, and so 
are the smallmouth of fast-running rivers ; 
but the smallmouth of the lakes goes into 
this state of apathy periodically, and it 
frequently lasts for weeks at a_ time. 
When in this mood, they seem to prefer 
water of considerable depth and stay close 
to the bottom. To take them with artifi- 
cials under such conditions is a_ pretty 
problem, and it is one which I have 
strugeled with for years. The following 
account tells of one of the times when I 
was successful. The same trick with va- 
riations has been used with fair success 
many times since under similar conditions. 

It was a warm and hazy August day. 
Partner and I were visiting for the first 
time a spring-fed Adirondack lake, one of 
those deep-water, rocky ponds which in 
times past contained nothing but native 
trout. 

“The bass are all in deep water and not 
very active,” the boat liveryman advised 
us. “The only thing they’re takin’ is small 
crabs (crawfish) an’ sometimes worms. 
It’s no use tryin’ plugs or flies.” 

Being forewarned helped some. We 
ascertained where the best bass waters 
were located and then studied the situation 
carefully. The average depth of the water 
over the fishing grounds was twenty-two 
teet. The bottom was extremely rocky. 
Fortunately the rocks were all smooth, 
round boulders, a condition which simpli- 
fied matters considerably. 

The first thing necessary was to find 
a lure which could be fished at the level of 
the fish. We tried various sinking lures, 
but none of them had any action unless 
they were retrieved rapidly. Besides, when 
we trolled them slowly, the hooks kept 
getting snagged on the bottom. Then we 


ia 2 


IT’S HEXAGONAL 
IT LOCKS 


ITS JOINTS CAN'T 





IT’S ONLY $5 


A hexagonal telescopic! The “Hex” Adjust- 


| able. New features make it the most pertect 


acting steel rod ever introduced. This rod 
locks positively at any length, by means of 
a new patented guide lock. The joints can’t 
twist. Precise alignment of guides and han- 
dle, always. This Bristol rod is fitted and 
mounted like a far more expensive rod. 
Mountings all 
chromium plated. 
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NEW 


AT ANY LENGTH 


TWIST 


Bait Rod, No. 44, trimmed with 2-ring nickel 
silver guides and nickel silver stirrup top. 
9 feet long, telescoping to 30 inches. $5 
Fly Rod, No. 45, with 2-ring nickel silver 
guides and nickel silver 1-ring fly top. 9 feet 
long, telescoping down to 30 inches. $5 
Bait Casting Rod, No. 46, with all narrow 
agate casting guides and narrow agate cast 
ing top, cork double grip handle, detach- 
able finger hook. 5% feet long, telescoping 
down to 20 inches. $7.50 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 


@ Sensational New Bristol Tackle and New Bristol prices featured in 
the 1932 Bristol Tackle Vest Pocket Reference Book. Your copy FREE. 
Just mail this coupon. 





<Bristol 


FISHING TACKLE 


Bristol, Conn. 








JUST 
FISHING 


By 
RAY BERGMAN 





i 









o> 





A book on fresh water angling by an 
expert fisherman. While all Eastern 
game fish are described, particular 
attention is paid to the more common 
varieties, such as trout, bass, pike 
and pickerel. 


Beautifully illustrated in full color, halftone 
and line by Fred. Everett, also plates of flies 
in color by Dr. Edgar Burke. 


$5.00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 








THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
236 Horton Street, 


[) Send me my copy of the 
1932 Bristol Catalog. 


() Send me one Hex Rod 
beceesces 1 enclose $......... 








SINGLE ACTION 
DIRECT DRIVE 





with this r 
Noiseless — 
Gearless 


A big favorite with thou- 
sands of anglers. Self-spooling, 
free from backlashes and has no —_— 

delicate gears nor level-winding device to wear out, Lasts 
indefinitely. Capacity, 100 yds. of 15-lb. line. Can be 
adjusted to hold 200 yds. for trolling, etc. Comes equipped 
with Automatic brake and agate line guide. Ales ha: 
thumb brake conveniently located on hub. Made of best 
nickel-silver and aluminum with phosphor bronze bear- 
ings. Spool black nickel finished. 

Price only $5—tor Winona Reel No. 105-F (without 
click or spool encloser). Gives you everything a good 
reel should have without the common troubles. 

No. 108-F includes click and spool encloser to prevent 
line coming off and tangling. Price $7.50. Add one to 
your kit for the coming season. If your dealer cannot 
supply you. order direct from factory. 

Free! Heddon Bait Chart tells WHAT bait to use, and 
WHEN and HOW to useit. Write today. Also free Catalog. 


b>. James Heddon’s Sons 5.02?t; "Sten. (22) y 
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$3,240.00 IN PRIZE 


22nd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 


outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp 


& Stream during 1932 


may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) Eastern Driviston 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, west 
of the 95th meridian 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fis hing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as 
being sagen fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowa 





PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 


ht . « . See 
2nd... . 50,00 
Sead ww es BO 
am... - ae 
5th . . .. 15.00 
6th . - 15.00 


Total $220.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Frerp & StreEaM, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prises must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (1/i- 


cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1932 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or "taxidermist, and if 
a_small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN DIVISION 


Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1932, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
rome davit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
dlv ision. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\/i- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt1- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (i- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 


_Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
—— Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
exXas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiortpa Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & Stream during 
1932 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Eso0.r masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (EFso-r estor) 


— 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion wit- 


reuni) 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomo-is 


annularis ) 


Above four spodies must be taken before De- 
1932 


cember Ist, 





PRIZES 


(In each of 9 Classes) 
Ist . . . . $50.00 
aaa. ... Zao 
3rd . . . . 20.00 
4th... . 15.00 
5th . - + 10.00 


Total $12 120.00 


SPECIALBOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fre_p & StrEAM, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prises must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 











(Cristivomer 


LAKE TROUT 
cush) 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


namay- 


STRIPED BASS (Roccius lineatus): 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing side view of fish must accompany 
affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1932. 
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tried lighter-weight lures, using sinkers 
to get them down. This took plenty of 

















time and much experimentation, Most of | FALLS ¢ Ty 4 oor 
the lures lost their action when a sinker O44, 00, can e1joy the many 
was attached to the line. 

Finally, by the use of a one-ounce MINNOW elusive features. FAL le Gant ivy. 
sinker and a 234-inch floating minnow 
plug, we evolved a good-acting combina- BUCKETS f bea, . ; 
tion. The sinker was attached to the line Cg } / 
some three feet above the lure. This al- TACKLE BOXES \ od | | 
lowed the plug, one of og) wabbling type, ! rf: ' 
to work freely at a very low speed. The | is 
heaviness of the sinker brought the lure BAIT BOXES re peg sal ~~ 3 
to bottom quickly, so that it could be . , &. - 
trolled with very little ng Pe and yet PLUG BOXES D UBLE YOUR FISHING + | 
reach the depth necessary. Naturally, the en 
floating plug rode higher than the sinker. ROD AND REEL ENJOYMENT 
This allowed us to sound bottom fre- CASES a 
quently with the sinker without snagging ’ 
the lure. The sinker, being round, rolled 5 ve ee 
readily over the smooth rocks without _ 4- ile 
getting snagged. dey 

With this arrangement we managed to | 9255 


ve" 
For Sale by Leading 
Sporting Goods and 


catch four good bass in a day’s fishing. It 
wasn't much of a showing compared with Have Served 
the catches brought in by the bait fisher- 








men, but the mere solving of a difficult Sport Lovers —— means 

problem by the exercise of a little in- u verywhere 

genuity was a source of great satisfaction | Since ‘ 

to Partner and myself. Manufacturing Division 
Of course, it does not work out so well | 1 Ss 6 2 Sraarves , Tensteset 

i very ins o fte S in- | ‘ompany-Incorporate 

in every instance. Often the bass are in- | acta 





clined to be very sluggish, although ex- | 
ceedingly wary ; and when such is the case, 
it is practically impossible to take them 
with artificials. Only last season we ran 


agree <A at Silver Lake ‘in 56 CHANNEL BASS in Two Years 
New York State. Mr. Douglas, of the thats 4 C. ARG KS RECORD with His 


hotel located there, told us that the bass 


were all in deep water and that he doubted SJ = 
if we could take any on plugs or flies, ; = 
“Crawfish tails are the best bait just now,’ a 4 


he advised us, “but you might get some on 
night-crawlers.” 

















Sea ea a eee ee 








Maz, if you want both thrills and 


Mr. Watson and 


the 62-Ib. Chan- fish, you can count on your old reliable 


n : AVING the night-crawlers with us, ce ay oper : J : 
by we felt equal to the emergency; so “Shag MM) cthich he con Ocean City Surf-casting Reel to give 
d we did not bother to get any crawfish. = Pod First Prize in you both. 
Anyway, I had an idea that I might get i a}: Field & Stream ° 
yway, ght g —s 3 Fishing Contest. And any Reel that can stand up un- 
some fish on plugs or spoons. But two = : g der tieeal ce ins all te 
4 hours of experimenting convinced me that cr} Cy-Six SUCCESSIVE attac S oF these 
Mr. Douglas knew what he was talking 2 we 3 silver, flashing, fighting big game 
in -f about. I never got a strike. =. / fish, is some Reel, believe us. 
: On using night-crawlers, my partner, , tf ’ : ‘ 
Charles Provost, had three strikes im- a/g x Now Chromium-plated 
mediately. They were feeble affairs, and he L . With Star Drag & 
fed them line cautiously, but after a few . : 
tugs the fish let go and would not come —_ ‘ Take-apart Feature 
yack, : 7 . 
4 Mr. Douglas came by about this time, bs! No Increase In Price 
and we told him about our missed strikes. : — At all Fishing Tackle Stores 
“You've got to strike almost at once when a ' . Write for Free Catalog A 
they take the bait, or else they will leave . 
go and won't come back,” he warned. . ; one 300 $ 400 $ Ocean City Mfg. Co. 
This seemed rather odd advice for bait- a bed 510 yard 12 yard 15 1341-47 Noble St., Phila. 


fishing. Even though I knew bass acted 
that way occasionally, I could not see 
where the plan would be feasible when us- | ‘i 
ing a bait consisting of two large night- 


crawlers. Of course, with crawfish tails | 
the idea was quite in order. THE KA-BAR 


Shortly afterward I got my first and 


: only strike of the day. It was a slight pull, | - 9 . 
the but it felt like a heavy fish. Disregarding | Fly Fisherman S Knife 






















one the advice of Douglas, I allowed the bass | ' ; 
to tug, being careful not to let him feel the The knife designed to meet the ex- 
rod. Almost at once the tugging stopped, acting requirements of the fly fisher- 
and the bass was gone. I let the bait lie man. It combines a file for sharpen- 
there for some time without moving it, but ing fish hooks, disgorger, cap lifter, 
this did no good. When I looked at my small pick, cutting blade, screw- 
bait, I found it intact except for some driver at the end and a pair of scissors. 
slight lacerations directly where they were P 
impaled on the hook. It was easy to see Price $4.50 
that the striking fish had grabbed the bait | Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
near the point of the hook and that a quick Sold by first class dealers everywhere 
strike would have resulted in a hooked bass. 
So much for failing to heed good advice. For catalogue, write Dept. C. 

“Charles,” I said, “if you get any more | 
fore strikes, be sure and set the hook at once.” | UNION CUTLERY CO., INC., OLEAN, N. Y. 








He did nobly. Shortly after this he felt 
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WHERE ONE BITE 
MAY MEAN DEATH 


Scientists use this dope to keep off 


mosquitoes—Fishermen find it 

- JUNGLE-FLY is a light, 
best ever... agreeable, harmless oil, bas- 
ed upon a preparation used by scientific expedi- 
tions to the South American jungles to ward off 
deadly insects. It is entirely different from any 
other fly dope. Ic positively keeps off mosquitos, 
midges, gnats, black flies and all their kith and kin. 

Mr. Edward R. Hewitt, equally well known as an 
angler and as a chemist and engineer, developed 
JUNGLE-FLY in his own laboratory. He has supplied 
it to friends for ihe past two years, They rate it high. 

JUNGLE-FLY is easy to apply, pleasant to smell, 
colorless, and actually good for the skin, It is 
put up in screw-top 2 ounce bottles, a big supply. 
Two light applications will last all day. 


A DRY FLY FLOATING MEDIUM 
JUNGLE-FLY saves dry fly fishermen 
a from carrying two bottles. it is an 
excellent fly dressing. 
Tropical explorers ought to know how to keep off flies. 
Their lives depend on it. Why not give JUNGLE- 
"LY a test yourself? Order through your tackle 
dealer or direct from us by using coupon below. 
HEWITT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
110 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me—————bottles of JUNGLE-FLY 
at 50 cents a bottle, plus postage and wrapping—14 
cents, Cheque or money order (no stamps) enclosed. 
SNEED cerantedmnccntetaizcuedinnanuianpnns 


Address 









“Say. look at that string of 
fish—big ones, too! What's 
your secret?’ Make your 
friends green with envy. Fish 
with LECTRO-LURE, _ the 
electrically lighted plug that 
fish can see from a long way 
off. 


THEY SEE THE LIGHT, THEY BITE, THEY FIGHT 


LECTRO-LURE has a flash-light bulb and battery in 
waterproof compartment. Penetrating light makes big fish 
fighting mad. Burns an hour for 7c. LECTRO-LURE is 
made of beautifully polished lumerith, (choice of colors) 
with bright propellers and fittings. At your dealers or 
postpaid, only $2.50—and you wouldn't part with it for 
$10.00 if you couldn't get another. 


DAVIS LURE CO., Dept. 3, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 












ALUMINU™ 
TACKLE BOX 


A handy compact aluminum 
box, size 2% x 4% x 11%. 
May be carried by hand, or 
hung from belt or in large 
pocket. Holds standard reel, 
6 large baits, lines, fish string- 
ers, tools, etc. Small trays for 
flies, spinners, ete. Satisfac- 









eps 


Catalog 


FREE Postpaid | — maa No tackle in- 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO., INC. 
Dept. F S 6-B Erie, Pa. 











!a tug, held quiet for a fraction of an instant 


| 


|one in the same way. My worms did not 


and then struck. He hooked the fish all 
right, and not long after hooked another 


seem to appeal to the bass; so I tried a 
plug again. But I never got a touch. 
Then the brisk breeze from the south- 
west suddenly turned into a wicked gale, 
and the fishing went bad entirely. Douglas 
said that the heavy wind ruined it. He also 


|told us that during this time of the year 
~ | (the middle of September) it was neces- 


| sary that the bait lie absolutely still near 
bottom, otherwise the bass would not take 


| it. Of course, the heavy wind made it im- 


possible to keep a bait still, even for an 
instant. 

Just consider the futility of trying to 

take bass with artificials under such con- 
ditions. A plug or spoon would be useless 
if allowed to hang motionless in the water. 
They are just as ineffective when being 
retrieved, no matter how slow, because the 
fish will not take a moving bait. Fortu- 
|nately, such extreme cases are rare and 
'are confined almost entirely to the small- 
mouth bass of the lakes. If it were other- 
| wise, our vacation fishing would often be 
ja dull affair. 

Wariness, pugnaciousness, playfulness 
and indolence—take these things into con- 
sideration when fishing for bass. It is not 
enough to try different lures. One should 
use thought in selecting them and a vari- 
ety of tactics when using them. Bass fish- 
ing needs all the ingenuity and art that the 
| angler possesses. Don’t think it is a simple 
game or that it does not require skill. Of 
| all fresh-water fishing I think it requires 
the most thought. 


THE THRILL OF TUNA FISHING 
(Continued from page 40) 


' down to escape the net and the clinging 
herrings which cut me in the face. In a 
fraction of a second we were clear of the 
schooner and the dangerous net, and were 
heading toward the distant shore, Max 
rowing like one possessed to try to save 
the line, which was flying out with alarm- 
ing speed. It was not possible to put even 
the slightest check without the greatest 
|danger of breaking it, and with sinking 
| heart I dimly saw the spindle of the reel 
| getting smaller and smaller. 

“Faster, Max, faster,” I cried, “or the 
| reel will be bare!” 

But Max could do no more. Between 
| his rowing and the fish’s pulling we were 
going at an unheard-of speed. 

The launch which was accompanying 
us was now lost in the distance, even 
though going its fastest. Schooners were 
passed, one after the other, but scarcely 
seen, The water dashed over the boat. 
Max rowed and rowed, till his shortening 
gasps for breath told me that he was 
nearly done; and yet the line was still 
paying out. Seven or eight hundred feet 
must be out; scarcely a hundred feet re- 
| mained, 

At all hazards the drag must be put on, 
and with fingers numbed by the terrific 
strain I pushed the heavy leather against 
the line. Gradually it took effect, and 
soon I was able to apply the check. The 
strain which was nearly killing me was 
evidently having its effect on the pow- 
erful fish, for he slowed down. This was 
my chance, and I begged Max to row 
his best so that I might regain some 
of the line and be ready for the next 
burst of speed. 

Slowly, painfully slowly, I turned the 
reel handle. My hands were tired, so 
tired that they could scarcely respond 
to my will; but the line must be taken in 
lat all costs, and with gritted teeth I 
| continued inch by inch to reduce the dis- 
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tance between ourselves and the fish. Sud- 


denly the line slackened, and with a 
— feeling I turned to Max: “He's 
oO r 

What Max said I dare not repeat. Had 
we gone through all this excitement for 
nothing? Nearly four miles of the most 
wonderful traveling any man could wish 
to experience, and this was the end. 

Sadly disappointed, I began to take in 
line. Twenty or thirty feet, and then the 
rod was nearly pulled out of my hand. 
Yes, the fish was still on and as strong 
as ever, and once more we were leaping 
over the sparkling water, jumping from 
one wave to another in an exuberance 
of spirits. But this time I had control of 
the line, and kept both the drag and the 
brake on so firmly that oniy very little 
line escaped. 

The strain on my hands was painful, 
and my arms were nearly pulled from 
my shoulders. Every muscle was strained 
to its utmost, every nerve at highest ten- 
sion. It was grand—grand enough to numb 
the tearing pain of the over-strained body. 
But what would be the end of it? It did 
not seem physically possible that such 
strain could be endured for any length of 
time. Yet had not all the stories of tuna 
fishing told of hours—yes, many, many 
hours—of fighting? 

Max, who was no longer rowing, sat 
back enjoying it all and encouraged me 
with stories of the extraordinary endur- 
ance of those monster fish. Yes, I might 
expect a ten- or twelve-hour struggle 
before even seeing my tuna. Ten or twelve 
hours! Why, it would be a physical im- 
possibility! Already, after little over half 
an hour, I was almost exhausted. It sim- 
ply could not be done, and there was 
really no use in thinking of it. However, 
as long as my strength held out I might 
as well stick to the game. 

On and on we went, straight toward 
shore. The speed continued great, but 
not equal to the first grand spurt. It was 
more even, and [ gradually became ac- 
customed to the strain and was able to 
change from one hand to the other in hold- 
ing the rod and pressing against the 
leather drag. When within a quarter of 
a mile of a small bay, the tuna turned, 
and for nearly two hours he kept circling 
round and round, sometimes slowly, some- 
times going with such rapidity that hun- 





JN the July issue Ray Bergman 
will havea story entitled “LET’S 
FISH FOR PICKEREL.” You 
will enjoy every word of it, and 
you'll know a lot more about 
pickerel fishing after you have 
finished reading it. 











dreds of feet of line would be taken out 
quite regardless of my wishes in the 
matter. 

Occasionally the fish would sulk for 
short periods; then, starting off again, he 
would “chug” with such force that he 
lifted me off my seat each time. Foolishly 
we believed he was getting played out. 
How little we knew his power, and how 
absurdly we underrated his endurance! 
We were even congratulating ourselves 
in keeping the fish so close to the shore. 
Yes, and we were getting the gaff and 
lance ready for killing him and wondering 
whether it would be possible to get such 
a big creature into the launch, or whether 
we would have to tow him back to the 
island to be admired by the rest of the 
party. 

The fish, as though understanding our 
thoughts, decided to give us a surprise. 
Suddenly, without any warning, he was 
off at lightning speed, as though his mar- 
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velous strength had in no way abated— 
straight for the open sea, for the coast 
of Ireland, so Max said. The wind had 
been steadily increasing, and the sea was 
quite choppy. The flying spray soaked 
us to the skin as we bounded along. 

What a run that was—fully four miles 
without change of speed and straight as 
an arrow! How our blood tingled—the 
delicious cool breeze fanning our faces, 
the spray almost stinging as it flew past, 
the bending rod trembling as the fine line 
cut its way through the gleaming water. 
It was as though we felt the very pulse 
of the great fish which was fighting its 
way to freedom. 


O words of mine can give even the 

faintest suggestion of it all. It was as 
though one were trying to hold a runaway 
horse galloping over the great Western 
prairie. Apparently there was no impedi- 
ment before us, nothing but space—un- 
limited space. The whole Atlantic was 
our prairie, and the rising sea supplied 
the hills. But danger lurked ahead—dan- 
ger unsuspected by either of us. A buoy 
painted black-and- red bobbed up and down 
directly ahead. We both saw it at the 
same time, and Max looked serious. 

“A net,” he said; “and as sure as you 
live, that d fish is going straight 
under it!” 

Without another word, Max drew his 
large sheath-knife. Then he said, “If we 
can’t get under the net, we'll have to cut 
it. ” 

I agreed, for I would gladly pay for 
the damage. With his usual quickness, 
Max seized the boat-hook and stood 
ready as we went madly on, direct to the 
net. It could not be avoided, for the fish 
passed between the anchor ropes, and as 
he surged ahead with unbroken speed 
Max reached for the net, caught it, and 
slid it over my head and his own. The 
feat was neatly done. The slightest bun- 
gling would have been fatal. 

Once more we were free, the broad 
Atlantic before us, while behind us was 
the rapidly fading land. Near us the 
launch was chug-chugging away ; the man 
in it appeared restless, and we saw that 
he was testing the tank. He did not seem 
pleased with results, and our hearts sank. 
Was the gasoline giving out? If so, the 
game was up. We were far out to sea, in 
eighty fathoms of water. Soon we should 
be outside the line of the coastal boats, 
while the path of the ocean-going ones 
was many miles farther out. Our fears 
were realized only too soon. Across the 
increasingly rough water came the fatal 
words, “Gasoline’s giving out!” 

The reserve tanks had not been filled! 
I could have cried with disappointment 
and vexation. Max swore with subdued 
eloquence, and we were still making sea- 
ward at the rate of fully four or five 
miles an hour. We both looked back at 
the land. It was scarcely visible, fully 
fourteen miles away. There was only one 
thing to be done. The fish must be fought 
to the utmost of my power, even at the 
risk of breaking .the tackle. 

This was far easier to say than do. My 
blistered hands were nearly powerless, 
and the pain in my arms and back was 
almost more than I could endure. I was 
hungry. The breakfast at four o’clock 
that morning was but a dim memory. My 
tongue was dry. Yet so long as the 
fish kept up such speed I dared not relax 
for one moment, not even long enough to 
satisfy the call for food and drink. At 
last Max managed to get me some hot 
coffee from the vacuum bottle and put 
pieces of biscuit into my mouth, and I 
felt better in body but still sad in spirit. 

At three o’clock the fish began to slow 
down and relieved the strain on my hands; 





so I rested before making the attempt to 
force things to a conclusion. At three- 
fifteen the fight began, and I worked as I 
have never worked before. Closer and 
closer came that fish as the line was taken 
just short of the point of the breaking- 
strain. \W ithin fifty or seventy-five feet, 
then off again, tearing the line from my 
tired hands. Then the butt of the rod 
snapped Tt below the reel-seat and the 
reel fell off 

As aiuickly as ont I tried to secure 
the reel once more. The escaping line 
burned across my fingers as it flew out. 
Surely the chances of success were vanish- 
ing. Even with a sound rod the odds 
were with the fish. Still, it was worth 
keeping on with the fight, for chance 
might even yet favor me. By wrapping a 
wet towel round my hand I was able to 
keep some check on the line, but to reel 
it in was slow and very tedious work, and 
could only be done at the most opportune 
moments. 

For over an hour the unequal struggle 
continued, but we were hopeful, for the 
fish seemed to be getting tired. His fran- 
tic rushes were becoming shorter and 
shorter, and at last I could actually turn 
and tow him toward me. The end was 
in sight! If only my strength would keep 
up for a little longer! 

My limbs were beginning to cramp. 
Several times my fingers became useless, 
and the rod, dragged down by the fish, 
would rest on the boat’s gunwale while 





‘THERE are two stories in 
July that will particularly ap- 
peal to trout fishermen. “LATE 
SEASON TROUT,” by How- 
ard T. Walden, 2d, pictures a 
trout stream where big browns 
roll lazily up to your fly. You will 
read it and want to start. 
“PEEK O’ MOOSE,” by 
Thomas M. Allen, takes you into 
the Catskills and tells you how 
he got the best of that big one. 











the tip bent into the water. Then the rod 
was drawn down so suddenly and with 
such force that the agate guide was torn 
off. This left a jagged edge of heavy 
wire where the guide had been, but be- 
fore I could remove it the mighty fish 
sounded down, down, down, irresistibly 
and with awful speed. It was his last 
effort. The line barely touched the broken 
wire and was cut as though by a razor. 
I fell backward into the bottom of the 
boat, exhausted to the limit of human 
endurance, disappointed that such a fight 
should have ended so dismally, and com- 
pletely disgusted that the lack of a few 
gallons of gasoline could have been the 
cause of losing what would probably have 
been the largest fish ever taken on rod 
and reel. 

Do I know the size of that fish? No, not 
positively; but they go in schools of cer- 
tain sizes, and two had been taken on 
shark hooks where I had hooked mine, one 
of which weighed just over and the other 
just under a thousand pounds. It is fair, 
then, to say that the one which had given 
me so much sport and so much pain 
would probably have been about that 
weight. What terrific power he had shown 
—what endurance! For nine long hours 
had he fought for his liberty, and he had 
towed us approximately forty miles. We 
were nearly twenty miles from shore 
when the end had come, and the threaten- 
ing weather made our position extremely 
unpleasant; but we got back safely, even 
though our trophy still wandered the 
broad Atlantic, free for the next man to 
catch—if he could. 
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Dry-fly rods 
by MONTAGUE 





better 
action 


ORE power where more be- 

longs for meeting the demands 
of modern dry-fly casting. Yet 
right along with it that same in- 
valuable smoothness of casting ac- 
tion—and same fighting stamina 
when you give the Big Ones the 
butt!—for which Montague Rods 
of split-bamboo have so long stood 
first in world-wide popularity. 


For all your fly fishing—wet, 
dry, streamer, bass bug, or what 
have you—try the new dry-fly Mon- 
tague Red Wing Game Cock Rod. 
Choice of five lengths and weights. 
Price $25. 

Eleven other styles in fly rods, 
dry-fly and wet-fly, $35 to $3. Ten 
bait-casting rods, $20 to $2; 
combination fly and_bait-casting, 
$13.50 to $7.50; 4 trolling, $15 to 
$6; 2 spinning, $15 and $10; 5 sal- 
mon (fly), $60 to $20. Twenty-six 
salt-water styles, $32.50 to $3. Ask 
your dealer about one TODAY. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


World’s Largest yy wd of Split- 
bamboo Fishing Rod. 


Drawer A-K, Montague el Mass. 


Montague’s 1932 complete Catalog, 36 
pages, will give you full details about 
all Montague Rods and Reels, Also in- 
cludes practical information on tackle 
and fishing, and the full rules for win- 
ning Montague Bronze, Silver and Gold 
Awards for taking big fish, according to 
weights. FREE. 


MR. FISHERMEN: 











Keep-Em-Alive ,// This CHAIN Fish Stringer 
eps ‘“‘your catch’ Alive, 

Chain until ready to use or show ad- 

Fish Stringer miring Friends. 10 safety 







3 (more may be added) 
fastened with owtvel to a SPE 
CIAL chain, very smooth and 
flexible. Made of spring steel 
wire, nickel plated. 4% ft. over 
all. your org or direct. 


Price 75¢, Extra Hooks ea, 
MILLSITE STEEL & WIRE WORKS 
Howell, Michigan 








Free for the Asking 
Hildebrandt’s Hints for 1932 


Tells how to 
Shows the new ebicnen spin- 
ner for ALL 

x a_ wicked Sieed 2 Vit 
action galore. (Sample 35c) 


Send for Free Copy of Hints 


HILDEBRANDT ,382,ish, Street 
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ANOTHER 


Sym ploreel% 


Every fishing trip is made more 
enjoyable with “The Blackstone” 
—an ultra modern, quiet, smooth 
running, level-winding casting reel ! 
With its exclusive Bronson three 
piece, take-down construction— 
ebony Catucite head and tail plate— 
and many other refinements—“The 
Blackstone” is one of the finest of 
fine reels! Sold at the better stores. 
Write for New Colored Catalog! It’s 


E BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


TH 
136 State Street 
NOW MADE BY 


Bronsore 















FREE 





Sportsmen! CatchFish When Others Fail 


Use Old Indian Guide Calendar giving best fishing 
days in 1932. Ten sure-catch Channel, Bluecat, and 
Bullhead bait recipes. Fitteen never fail Carp, Buf- 
falo, Sheephead, and Sucker bait recipes. Fifteen 
other best baits and recipes ever discovered. Easily 
prepared. Secret of catching fish; How to attract fish; 
Turtle baits, fish lures, traps; How to raise and keep 
night crawlers; Anti-mosquito, chiggers, bee stings, 
Ivy poison lotions; Bait preserving fluid; over 50 
other recipes, tips, and secrets of great value. Both 
Booklet and Calendar Complete $1.00 Postpaid. 

LINDERS STORE Dept. M. DELPHOS, OHIO 





Price $9.00 


Bronson, Mich. 














put on Uncle Josh. 


drawn in water. 


MAIL COUPON IF DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU 


I enclose $.......... for Baits as specified below 
Jars “Green Frog”—6 Baits per Jar at 50c 
|} Jars “Polly-Woggler” —a white Pork Bait 

with Red Penaci “whiskers” at 45c 


C) Jars Pork Chunk for casting at 40c 
_] Jars Pork Rind Strips—(large) (small) at 35c 


A NECESSITY 
) in every fisherman’s box— 
i when all other baits fail 


Ask for Uncle Josh at Dealers 


UNCLE JOSH BAIT CO., FORT ATKINSON, WIS. | 





FOUR DISTINCT BAITS (See Coupon) 
The Green Frog, illustrated, is 
made from a solid piece of pork. 
Colored green with spots. Flexible | 
“legs” which “swim” as bait is | 
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BABES IN THE WOOD 
(Continued from page 15) 


without gasoline and an acetylene torch. 
It didn’t rain all the time; if it had, it 
couldn’t have rained so often. But it 
rained at least once every day, and it al- 
ways chose the most inconvenient time— 
usually while we were making camp or 
preparing meals. In fact, Ed’s regular 
duty was to fan the fire with a pie plate 
while I acted as chef. 

There’s a peculiar thing about that coun- 
try; it seems to brew its own weather. It 
doesn’t import any. At Chicago we were 
used to cyclonic storms that would sweep 
across the whole Middle West, drench us 
for a day, and then continue on their way. 
Up there the wind seemed to shift every 
hour, and every shift meant a change of 
weather. A rain-cloud that had just passed 
over would, just as like as not, turn right 
around and soak us again. In fact, I have 
been rained on three times in twenty min- 
utes by the same cloud! On the fourth 
trip it got tangled up trying to reverse 
and wrung itself dry. 

I remember one time at Louisa Falls, 
just after an all-night rain, when the sun 
came out at last, and in fifteen minutes 
the sky was entirely clear of clouds. We 


| lifted the side walls of the tent, put our 


blankets on bushes to dry, hung out some 
clothes, and then portaged the canoe al- 


| most straight up the hundred-foot cliff 








at the side of the falls and went fishing in 
Louisa Lake. The moment we got there it 
began to rain again. Not only that, but 
after breaking all records for the return 
down the cliff with the canoe the rain 
stopped and the sky was as blue as tur- 
quoise ! 

But, as I was saying, it rained. All the 
other rains of our trip were steady drizzles 
that never meant any one any harm, and 
none of them lasted long. But this one was 
a grumbling, slashing, rip-snorting sock- 
dolager that kept us there on that island, 
marooned in our tent, all that night and 
all the next day and the next night., And 
that after making a wet camp in the first 
place! 

A fire was almost impossible, and we 
lived on cheese and tinned beef, than which 
there is nothing I detest more. We had 
brought a dozen eggs, and I tried to fry 
them while Ed fanned the fire. They turn- 
ed out poached! When the sun finally 
came out on the second day, I knew just 
how Noah felt when he saw it. It did more 
than smile at us; it fairly grinned! And 
I stood up on a rock and laughed right 
back at it at the top of my lungs. 


WISH we had never found that cursed 
iced-tea spring. Ever since we got 


| back, neither of us can tell a story that re- 





quires the least little effort of belief with- 
out some irreverent idiot assuming the 
most angelic look of pop-eyed innocence 
and asking sweetly, “I suppose that hap- 
pened by the iced-tea spring?” 

Which is just another way of saying 
“Horsefeathers !” 

Ed has explained it to them very 
scientifically—how the taste of tea is 
largely tannic acid, and how pine needles 
contain tannic acid, and how they color 
the water the same way. But it does no 
good; they won’t learn. They don’t want 
to learn. They prefer to grow up ignorant 
and unlettered and untraveled and to die 
just as disrespectful of great discoverers 
as they are now. Well, let them. 

Anyway, we really found the spring, 
and it was right square in the middle of 
the longest, hilliest, hottest, rockiest and 
most mosquito-infested portage in king- 
dom come. We could hear it trickling over 


| the rocks with the most enticing little 
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tinkly laugh possible, and we dropped 
everything and made for it. It looked like 
tea; it tasted like tea, and it was ice-cold. 
Of course, it might have been poison— 
we knew what had happened to Socrates 
—but we would have drunk it anyway. I 
believe we would have drunk it even if 
we had thought it was good for us! 

That portage brought us to Meadow 
Lake; another one, almost as bad, set us 
on Agnes Lake, and then a short paddle 
deposited what was left of us in a luxu- 
rious camp site at the foot of beautiful 
Louisa Falls, with benches and tables and 
everything, all fashioned out of sticks by 
some previous party. Our furnishings 
there included the head of a monstrous 
northern pike that must have weighed 
thirty pounds, but after two days trying 
to catch its grandfather we concluded that 
the whole family had died of grief and 
continued on our way, bucking straight 
into a stiff north wind all that day to the 
Silence Lake portage. 

Silence Lake! When God was making 
lakes, He made that one first and used 
just what was left for the rest! Long and 
narrow and crooked, the winds seldom 
disturb its perfect tranquillity. The bear, 
the moose and the beaver know its shores 
well, but man has hardly plowed its 
waters. It’s the same now as it has always 
been—perfect! The sky is bluest there, 
the trees are greenest, and the fish are 
hungriest of anywhere in Christendom. 
Even the wall-eyed pike, which in other 
lakes had come in like bags of wet salt, 
fought here like crazy tigers! And on any 
quiet evening a single snap-shot of the 
water would show a hundred circles 
where fish had jumped! 


UR camp was on a little island, 
shaped like a ship and with two trees 
for masts. It was the focal point for the 
clearest and most intelligent echo I have 
ever heard. Not just intelligible, but 
actually intelligent ; we could carry on con- 
versations with it by shouting the answer 
first and then whispering the question! 
It was here that the inevitable incident 
of the fish that got away happened. It be- 
gan when Ed caught a “snag.” I backed 
the canoe up so that he could work it 
loose, but we didn’t gain on that snag a 
bit! Then suddenly it began to gain on 
us, and through the clear water under the 
canoe I saw a sight more beautiful than 
any I had dreamed all winter—twenty 
pounds of fighting musky, and coming like 
an express train! 

I yelled for Ed to keep the line tight, 
and he, obedient soul, began to reel in 
like mad. And then that fish jumped—a 
four-foot somersault that splashed water 
right in my face—and Ed reeled faster 
than ever! Oh, it was disgraceful, disre- 
spectful and unorthodox, but who can 
blame a swivel-chair slave, his first time 
with a casting rod and suddenly hooked 
on to a comet, for not knowing what to 
do about it? Probably it was contempt 
that prompted His Highness to suffer that 
undignified hauling right up to the canoe 
where I could grab at him. And certainly 
it was contempt with which he splashed 
me a second time, thumbed his tail at us, 
and disappeared with part of the line. 

It was time to turn south again now. 
Reluctantly we broke camp, shouted good- 
by to our echo and received its good-by, 
and started paddling once more. The wind, 
of course, had changed again and was 
blowing stiffly from the south, but that 
day’s paddle was broken by numerous ad- 
venturings down a winding river joining 
a chain of beautiful small lakes. Sultry 
Lake, Summer Lake, Noon Lake, Shade 
Lake—all passed under our keel and all 
tempted me a hundred times with grassy 
water where I knew giant muskalonge and 
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northern pike were waiting for my lures. 
Some day I’m going to try them all, but 
that day Ed hurried me past like a small 
boy past a candy counter. 

We hadn’t seen a man in five days, but 
everywhere we saw _ beaver. All the 
streams were dammed by them, and their 
houses were everywhere. One dam must 
have been sixty feet long by twelve feet 
high, and it was curved upstream just as 
a man would build it to stand the greatest 
strain. Loons and herons were there also, 
by the hundreds, and now and then we 
would surprise a lady duck with her brood 
of twelve or fifteen and see her scoot 
across the water, her ducklings herded 
ahead of her, and quacking for all she was 
worth. And how they would make the 
water fly! We tried to get a picture, but 
we never could paddle fast enough. 

At each lake, as we came to it, the 
problem was where to go next. Every 
portage is marked with a white sign, 
about twelve by fifteen inches, that reads: 


PORTAGE 


PUT YOUR CAMP FIRE 
OUT WITH WATER 


But what portage it is and where it 
leads are matters evidently considered un- 
important. So it’s very urgent that you 
find the right one, else you may not dis- 
cover your error till you come out in 
Timbuctu or Somaliland or some place. 

Ed would take that despised map, place 
the south end of it against his ample din- 
ing. room, face whichever way he 
imagined was north, and then after seri- 
ous consideration guess wrong. My 
method was simpler, but it worked. I 
called it the system of lefts and rights. I 
faced the map the way we were going and 
noted whether the next portage was to 
the left, the right, or straight ahead. Then 
we went there. I have never found that 
map wrong on its lefts and rights, though 
it has lied to me on every other imagin- 
able subject, 

But about the shipwreck. It was while 
we were camped that evening on a little 
island. I had gone out in the rain to fish, 
and Ed wanted to be ferried over to the 
mainland for firewood. I landed him on a 
rock above a beaver dam, a rock that went 
straight down into the water for fifteen 
feet like the side of a bath-tub. When he 
had filled the center of the canoe with 
wood, he slung in the ax and then, with 
the nonchalance of Hoot Gibson mount- 
ing a horse, he made a one-handed grab 
for the canoe, stepped in and started to 
turn around! I hit bottom. 


ID you ever try to swim in hob- 
nailed boots? And if so, are you the 
kind of a bird that can’t swim more than 
fifty feet anyway without water wings and 
a couple of old inner tubes? Well, it’s no 
fun, especially with a landing net tangled 
around your neck and half a gross of 
assorted floating lures between you and 
land. And when we got there, we still had 
to climb that wet, mossy rock, which was 
more slippery than a live pickerel. And it 
was raining, and my glasses were lost, and 
all my tobacco was wet, and I was thor- 
oughly miserable ! 

The rest of the trip is somewhat ob- 
scure, for without my glasses I am as 
blind as two bats. I went to bed with my 
teeth chattering, and Ed kept warm with 
salvaging efforts. I couldn’t see to salvage 
a bass drum and wouldn’t have cared 
right then whether it was salvaged any- 
way. The next day, though, after I’d fried 
my tobacco over the fire and dried my 
clothes and seen the sun come out, I felt 
a little more cheerful and helped Ed fish 
with my landing net tied to a long pole. 


_urging, sliding down the current to where 


Then, with nearly everything but the 
glasses recovered, we used the last few 
hours of daylight to make the remaining 
distance to the north bay of Basswood 
Lake. 

Of that next day, our last in the woods, 
I will always have a confused memory of 
a terrifying tail wind that piled the water 
up in mountainous waves and sent us | 
scudding over them at a breathless rate— | 
of a dozen split-second landings on jagged 
rocks to catch our breath and wait fruit- 
lessly for it to blow over—of a dozen 
fearful settings-out again when the mos- 
quitoes drove us from the thickets once 
more. We had fifteen miles to go—fifteen 
miles of countless islands and peninsulas 
and confusing bays and large stretches 
of riotous open water—and it was our 
last day, and we had to make it. 

We made it, about midnight, and luckily | 
found some one waiting for us. And now 
I come to think of it, I don’t believe a 
guide could have done better. Not know- 
ing at any time where we were, and with 
a million ways of getting lost, we hit it 
right on the nose and, I believe, without 
going an inch out of our way. That 
achievement stands as a perpetual monu- 
ment to good old left and right naviga- 
tion! 

Next year I’m going again. I’m going | 
to hire a motor-boat to tow me up into | 
North Bay, the way we came back. Then | 
I’m going to paddle to Silence Lake and 
make a permanent camp on Echo Island. | 
I bet I won't see a soul all the time I’m 
gone. But I'll match that musky, and I'll 
sit around and listen to the fish jump and 
the loons laugh and the owls hoot and 
the little waves come in to lap the rocks 
like kittens at a saucer of milk. 

And if Ed suggests starting back, I'll 
drown him. 


CONTEMPLATIVE FISHING 
(Continued from page 23) 


I stood. I slithered that fish up on the 
beach before he realized what was happen- 
ing to him and placed him alongside his 
twin brother in the creel. 

Contemplation seemed to be in order 
again; so I returned to my shady resting 
place, grinning somewhat ironically as I 
contrasted the efforts of the hot, barren 
morning with the delightful ease and 
comfort of a moderately successful after- 
noon. All this time there was no insect 
life apparent, although it was evident 
that these fish must have been rising to 
something, probably midges too tiny for 
my eyes to discern. In front of me the 
pool was as black and flat and sluggish 
as a backwater, the only movement be- 












ing at the head and at the tail, where the 
water spilled lazily through a break in | 
the side of the dam. 

A distinct “plomp” brought my wan- 
dering eyes back to the pool where, at 
mid-surface, widening rings proved that a 


fair-sized fish of some species had sucked | Si3e" ~ 
and red-head 


in something and consequently was on the 
lookout for food. I sized it up as a chub, 
but on the long chance of its being a trout 
and a good one I decided to treat it with 
every consideration and present one of 
my few remaining extra-special light Ca- 
hills for his enticement, shuddering at | 
the thought of its slimy ruination should | 
my experience of the morning be du- 
plicated. 

So still was the pool that the fly lay 
motionless on the surface. A slight twitch 
of the rod tip. Again the “plomp,” and 
the Cahill vanished as the fish sucked 
it in and settled down. So quietly and | 
sluggishly was it done that as I set the | 
hook the chub complex again possessed am 


fish-flesh’ 


BAITS 


Heddon’s amazing new 
improvement in lures 


H. Christen- 
sen, St, Paul, 
Minn, .writes 
“It sure isa 
etter.”” 










Never before 
baits like 
these! 

You have had fish- 

sha 


and fish-aetion, 
Now Heddon 

you that most vital 
thing of all: 


True ‘‘Fish-Flesh”’ Aaunenanne 
Through Evomeperenc 

These new “Fish-Flesh” baits by Heddon are 
semi-transparent and startlingly life-like un- 
der water. This new and exclusive feature actually 
doubles their luring power. Get one each of these new 
models. See for yourself how many more yf catches 
you will land. Remember, your batt is the most im- 
portant item in your tackle, It can make Jy fish- 
ing hours good fun or flat failure. 


fara Now Heddon Offers You 
**Fish-Flesh’’ Baits 

—the greatest improvement in 
years—the crowning achieve- 
ment in fish lures. These new 
baits are guaranteed indestruc- 
tible, too. They won't break or 


A chip even when banged against 
the rocks, or ground in @ mus- 
‘s sharp teeth. 





Sure lands the *‘big ones’’ 


P. L. Waldrop, Clarksdale, Miss., writes, “It’s a 
wonder for bass,” and the snap shot of his catch 
proves it. Mrs. Geraldine Winsor, of McIntosh, 
Ontario, sends photo of a big muskie she landed. H- 
*hris t. . Minn., writes, “It’s a fish- 
getter for pike,” and so’ the reports toll in from en- 
thusiastic fishermen. You'll surely want them in 
your tackle box this season. 


Two “FISH-FLESH” Models 


“pishe 
ance. Outiacte a csen 
wooden lures 


Shiner; sucker; perch; 
ike; rainbow; and reds 
ead finishes. Price, 

$1. ve Well worth 

it, too, 


Looks amazi 
minnow, chasing its f. 
The big “‘lu nkers"? ‘whe lie deep, 
simply can’t resist it. 





@ 
Outlasts t. deoen 
wooden ‘ 
Pri ape ‘si. 25. 
b 4 ‘worth it, 





Free! Sodden's New Bait 


“JAMES HEDDON’S | SONS Dowesiac, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send me caeminn eae Catalog and the new Heddon 
Bait Chart and aes Guide. | am especially tatooested: ip other 


Heddon-made tackle 
0 ‘‘Spook’’ Baits [) Casting Reels 
) Other Baits 0 Bait Casting Rode 


[ Trout Fly Rods 
0 Bass Fly Rods 


Name 


Address — 





| 
| 
: 
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The same COMFORT 


as your favorite shoes! 





Look! A patented 3- 
buckle opening — when 
buckled you have a trim, 
snug, shoe-fit around the 
ankle, and your heel does 
not chafe when walking. 





the WALTON 


a light-weight sporting boot, 
fitted to your ankles, that keeps 
your feet really comfortable 
through strenuous hours. Never 
again need you come in from 
a day with rod or gun, drag- 
ging heavy feet with toes 
cramped and stiffened from 
trying to hold your boots on 
in the marsh mud. 

Thousands of sportsmen have 
worn the Walton during the 
past five years—with enthu- 
siasm. Make sure of complete 
satisfaction! Ask for the 
BALL-BAND Walton— 
and look for the Red Ball 


trade-mark when you buy. 

















For convenience and comfort— 


the POTOMAC 


SPORTING BOOT 


Slip it right over your leather 
shoes. Has fleece lined foot for 
warmth when standing in cold 
water or sitting in a blind. Strap 
supports top when turned down; 
for mud or marsh, tighten strap 
around instep. Light in weight, 
amazingly tough for long service. 


MisHawaKkKa Russer & 
Wooten Mec. Co. 


490 Water St., Mishawaka, 











Indiana 


Free-Folder describing 





footwear for Sportsmen 





Look for the Red Ball 


BALI-BAND 


Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 


Ten million wearers—seventy thousand dealers. 


wa Fish Alive! 











a Heddon 
“| winona STRINGER 


No lifting a flopping, drip- 
ping mass of fish when you 
want to put on another one 
-~no danger of losing your 
“bi ons —no danger of 
stic your fingers. Indi- 
vidua detached metal 
snaps (like safety pins) at- 
tach to both lips of fish in 
such a _ way that they stay 
= alive. These age are then 
threaded onto stringer. 

All Heddon- WinonaStringershave 
the at Pi ruler’’ point. 

EASIER 
You f hook, aes fish and 
string it in one operation. 

The rear end of the metal point is 
notched, making an effective dis- 
gorger and the whole 6-inch point is 
ruled into half inchesfora quick, 
handy fish measure. 

The pe fieddon-Wi inona Stringer comes com- 
plete. It consistsof a 6-foot cord with the new 
metal point, disgorge-ruler, and detachable 
together with 10 detached 
snaps. If your dealer cannot sup- jf 
ply you. order direct from factory. 

Chart tells what bait to use, and 
qhenenl noeae Write today; taleo free Catalog. 


James Heddon’s Sons , 


2. 
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| ability, 


me and I felt that, after all, this was the 
sour end of an admittedly imperfect day. 

But as the slack was stripped in and 
the line came taut something happened. 
Up from the depths and clear into the air 
shot a good pound brown trout, his spots 
and coloration unmistakable under the 
glaring sunlight of mid-stream. 

In common honesty I am compelled 
to admit that after he hit the water on 
his side there was little fight left in 
him. Days of high temperature had taken 
their toll of his vitality, and a sluggish 
run or two was the extent of what, un- 
der better conditions, would have been a 
spirited fight. I honored his weight and his 
fourteen inches of clean, sparkling beauty 
by the use of the landing net, and put him 
to bed with his younger brothers in a 
nest of cool green willow shoots. 

And that was the end of a midsummer 
fishing day which began hopelessly and 
ended not too badly. It had been a com- 
fortable, lazy afternoon for both mind 
and body yet with sufficient interest and 
success—if moderate—to overcome the de- 
jection of a weary and unprofitable morn- 
ing. 

I have an idea that old Izaak would 
approve such an afternoon, and I am con- 
sidering thoughtfully his contemplative 
philosophy. Also, I am convinced that 
we American anglers work too hard over 
our sport; that we are too prone to skim 
what is before us in our haste to discover 
what may lie around the next turn; that 
our outfit is too cumbersome and our 
paraphernalia ridiculously in excess of 
our actual needs. 

Yet, after having worked it all out in 
the light of common sense and actual ex 
perience, I know that, in all human prob- 
when opportunity next offers, 
shall find myself, accoutered like unto a 
deep-sea diver, thrashing over a mile or 
so of rocky stream bed very much as 
usual. The best I hope for is that when 
the thermometer rises to 88 degrees—or 
better—I shall have sense enough to re- 
peat the contemplative experiment, and 
fish in comparatively cool comfort and 
with some reasonable success. 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG 
(Continued from page 20) 


quarry. There was no warm dung to en- 
courage us, not one drop of blood. The 
boys began to appear discouraged. They 


| pointed to the gathering clouds and shook 


their heads. If the rains broke on time— 


| they usually began shortly after noon— 


they would wipe out the tracks and end 
the hunt. 

The trail led us through mud-bogs, 
across the steaming grass-plains, up and 
over creek-banks, deep into the black 
heart of the jungle. I saw more game than 
any day of my hunt—barking deer, sam- 
bur, wild hog, banteng. And now I began 
to fight fatigue. I had been tramping since 
five-thirty, and seven hours under the 
tropic sun on a trail like this is a day’s 
work even for a hardened woodsman, 
much less a comparative tenderfoot. By 
half-past one I was bitterly and painfully 
tired. My feet were swollen and raw. And 
still not one drop of blood or the least 
sign to encourage us on. 

The trail became hard to follow. Often 
we lost it in the dense grass, often con- 
fused it with stale trails. At two o'clock 
came the first sprinkling of rain. 

The boys stopped and told me in sign 
language that the animal had escaped ; 
that we might as well turn back to camp. 

3ut I ordered them to follow on. All too 
plain, it was now or never. I would not 
be given another chance. If I failed to get 
the monster, my whole trip would fail too. 
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There was a sharp shower of rain. At 
any moment now the big afternoon down- 
pour might begin. The boys were tiring, 
losing interest. 

Just before three o’clock we lost the 
trail, and had to encircle a patch of grass 
to find it again. I resolved to try for a half 
hour more, then head for camp. How far 
camp was, or in what direction, I had not 
the slightest idea, but could trust the little 
brown men to find their way. By giving 
up the hunt at half-past three it might be 
that we could reach the huts soon after 
dark. The trail had doubled and re- 
doubled ; certainly there would be a short 
cut home. 

This thought had hardly formed when 
the tracks turned from the grassy plain 
into a patch of jungle. The younger boy 
was now walking in front. He pushed 
through the thickets thirty feet ahead of 
me. And then, utterly without warning, 
the crisis came. 

We were looking for excitement, and 
we found it! The events of the next few 
seconds were so wild, so violent, so swiit- 
ly crowded upon each other that I find 
it difficult to reconstruct them. My senses 
could hardly take them all in. The scene 
was instinct with violence, peril, blood 
and death; imbued with all the savage 
power of the jungle—the kind of crisis 
that overtakes a big-game hunter only a 
few times in his life. 


HEARD a yell of terror, a bellow of 

rage. Thirty feet ahead, through a rift 
in the trees, I saw the boy leap to the left, 
with the desperate strength and agility of 
one who is leaping for his life. Instantly 
he disappeared from view, and a split sec- 
ond later a great black shape lunged by 
the opening. 

It was the sladang! With noble courage 
he had come to bay ; with animal cunning 
he had deliberately laid a trap for us. He 
had fled as far as he would. From now on 
it was a fight to the death. He had chosen 
the arena—a fairly open glade sixty feet 
long. He had taken his stand at one end 
‘of the glade, and turned so that he could 
look back down his own trail. There he 
had waited for his pursuers to push 
through into the open. 

Even so, his brute brain had betrayed 
him. Brav ely he sought a good clean view 
of his pursuers; he did not know that we 
carried a weapon that could destroy him 
from a distance. If he had made his am- 
bush in the blind elephant grass, he could 
have had us at his mercy. 

Yet he still had a fighting chance, and 
he made the best of it. It was as desperate 
a pass as I had ever reached. It was touch- 
and-go from start to finish. The very air 
seemed shot full of animal energy, brute 
ferocity. It was one wild mélée of plung- 
ing bodies, confused yells, bellows of rage 
and rifle-fire. 

Fast as I could, I leaped down the trail 
through the rift in the trees. The picture 
I saw there was indelibly etched on my 
memory. The terrified tracker was just in 
the act of reaching for the tree. I saw his 
hands reaching, his fingers open, his body 
tense, almost distorted, from his effort; 
his naked foot grasped for the trunk. Just 
behind him, with head down, came the 
sladang. His horns were lowered and ap- 
parently in the act of scooping up his foe. 
Why he didn’t catch him before I could 
shoot, even now I don’t know. The thought 
flashed through my mind that I could not 
possibly send home a bullet in time. 

My rifle was on the way to my shoulder, 
but I dared not wait. Swinging the barrel 
in the general direction of the brute, I 
touched the trigger. 

Then I had cause to thank the Lord for 
the hard-hitting 400-grain bullet of the 
big bolt-action rifle. The bullet struck the 
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brute near the point of his shoulder, and 
seemed to whirl him almost completely 
around. Above the lowered horns I saw 
the boy grab the trunk of the tree and pull 
himself out of reach. 

Hard hit though he was, the bull did not 
fall. His three-quarter whirl brought him 
up facing me. He was not ten feet distant. 

My hand raced and threw in another 
shell. I do not like the long bolt of the .404 
—it must be held perfectly straight to 
drive the shell into the chamber—and I 
shudder now to think how easily it could 
have jammed the magazine. There was no 
tree for me to climb. Anyway, my big 
boots could never grip the smooth bark, 
and the only boost I could count on would 
be from the horns of the sladang. Neither 
was there another rifle to back me up, as 
has been the case with most of my fights 
with wild animals. 

As it happened, the shell ran in quickly 
and smoothly, and the bolt shot home. It 
was not an instant too soon. My eyes were 
fixed on the bull, his on me. He took me in 
with one lethal glare of his fierce eyes, 
then with a snort he moved to attack. I 
saw his knees bend—almost seem to cave 
in—as his great thighs propelled him for- 
ward. I saw his head go down. 

Actually in one bound he would have 
caught me. But the great broad head, 
lowered almost in reach of a gun-barrel, 
was my salvation. It was a perfect target 
that naturally took the eye. My rifle 
swung up and down, then blazed. 

That was the end of the sladang. The 
bullet pierced his forehead, an inch or two 
to the right of his left eye and a little low. 
Crashing through the heavy bones, the 
shot destroyed the animal’s brain and 
killed him instantly. He rolled over almost 
at my feet. 

One gets over this kind of thing after a 
time. There are a few minutes of violent 
reaction—when a man’s knees almost 
buckle under him, and he can hardly get 
his breath because of his heart thumping 
in his throat—then he returns to his famil- 
iar world. The sladang was dead. There 
he lay, the most magnificent trophy that 
had ever fallen to my lot. There was no 
longer any reason to stand and shiver. 

The boys came down, each from his 
tree, and stood beside me, grinning from 
ear to ear. They were not in the least em- 
barrassed about their recent acrobatics; 
why should they be? In their place, I 
would have done the same. They patted 
me and my gun, grunting their pleasure. 
Then all three of us advanced, with a 
caution that would have been ludicrous to 
the spectator, upon the dead bull. 


HAT a brute he was! I would 

guess his weight at a full two thou- 
sand pounds. Still he was in no way an 
unusual bull of his species. He was simply 
an average lone bull, with average horns 
of about forty inches’ spread across the 
outside curve. 

_My first bullet, fired at the animal in 
flight, had pierced the right buttock and 
had quartered through his abdominal cav- 
ity, stopping just under the skin on the 
opposite side. Had it gone forward three 
inches farther, it would have pierced his 
lungs. 

We cut boughs and covered him head 
to foot. This was to shield him from the 
sharp eye of a passing vulture. Then we 
began the long trek to ‘camp. 

I won't describe that weary march 
through the tropic downpour. In fact, I 
don’t even like to think about it. True, we 
hit a good trail just at dark, and I as- 
sumed that I would soon be seated in 
the snug mess-room. And what a blow it 
Was to recognize landmarks showing that 
we still had five weary miles to go! 

Five miles is only a seven-minute ride in 





an auto on a paved highway. But our 
highway was not paved—and we seemed to 
lack an automobile, too. The only thing 
that kept me going was the remembrance 
of our victory and the thought pf the tale 
I could tell De Fosse. Without that com- 
fort—if the sladang had escaped us after 
all—I sometimes wonder if I would have 
ever reached camp that night. 

It was two dreary hours later that I 
staggered—and I mean staggered—into 
De Fosse’s hut. He looked up, startled, an 
eager question in his blue Flemish eyes, 
but I drew a long face. 

“You've had a long day,” he said. “I'd 
hoped you'd had some luck. Now you bet- 
ter get those wet clothes off and have 
some supper.” 

“Not till I have a couple of fingers of 
good American bourbon,” I answered. 

“I think that’s a big idea. No use hang- 
ing on to that silly pledge—” 

“I’m not going to break my pledge.” 

It took about five seconds for this to 
sink through. 

“You've got another trophy !” 

“Yes, and I don’t mean maybe.” 


teng, in an apologetic way, for the past 
three days. 

“No.” Then, with studied carelessness, 
“A sladang.” 

“A sladang!” He jumped to his feet. 
“A—a—herd bull?” 

“No. A lone bull.” 

“A lone bull! Mon Dieu! Not a lone 
bull? Magnifique! Finis la guerre!” 

It was the first time I had heard this 
self-contained, cold-nerved Frenchman 
mix up his languages and actually sputter 
with excitement. 

True, I paid a penalty, but it was worth 
it. At midnight my mouth was furry and 
my pulse leaping with jungle fever, the 
price of two minutes’ delay in getting the 
wet clothes from my exhausted body. For 
the rest of the night I was shooting sla- 
dang at a distance of ten feet, rolling 
them over by the dozen and the score. 

(To be continued) 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


man had one there too. Both fish kept 
getting on the same side of the boat, with 
the lines sawing across each other. 

When I got him close, Daddy said the 
catch could not be counted if anybody 
touched the rod or the line before I got the 
leader in my hand. (We do not use a gaff 
because we generally put ¢he fish back as 
soon as they are weighed.) This was the 
hardest part—to hold the rod with one 
hand and get him close enough so I could 
grab the short wire leader with the other 
hand. After a while I got hold of it, and 
then the captain came and lifted him in 
the boat. 

I was very happy. My fish was 44% 
inches long and 25 inches around and 
weighed 34 pounds. As this was the larg- 
est channel bass I had ever caught and be- 
cause he put up a swell fight, Daddy said 
I could keep him. 

The fish had quit biting by then and the 
water was smoother ; so we went out close 
to the bar. Soon the fish began to bite 
again. After I got rested and my thumb 
quit hurting, I caught another one that 
weighed 32 pounds, but it was not so hard 
as before because the tide was not so 
strong. The current makes it mighty hard 
work, 

We caught ten bass that afternoon, and 
they weighed 310 pounds. I felt very good 
because the biggest one was only one 
pound more than mine and the other fish- 
ermen were grown men. 

We used freshly-salted mullet for bait, 
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They’re bitin’! Is 
your trusty rod 
ready? Isyourtackle 
box packed with 
your favorite flies 
and lures? Then, 
let’s go. And don’t 
forget we'll need a 
good camp light and a 
good camp stove to cook 
those speckled beauties. 


Fi) 
Good Light! 


...every night, 150 can- 
dlepower of pure-white 


brilliance. That’s what 
you get with the new 
Coleman Sport-Lite, the 


big light. 


Lights Instantly 
New Roto-Type Burner 


assures dependable service. Py- 
tex clear glass globe makes it 
wind-proof, rain-proof, insect- 
roof. Built to stand the hard 
nocks of camping, touring, 


fishing and hunting. $595 


New low price, only 

















Mealtime is joy time when you have a quick 
action Coleman Camp Stove on the job. It’s 
a miniature gas stove that bakes, boils or 
roasts ... fries, broils or toasts. Lights in- 
stantly, like city gas. No preheating, no 
generating. a up like . app with 
everything inside. Three models 

priced from...... $595 up 


Coleman 


CAMP STOVES & LANTERNS 


... make and burn their own gas from any 
good grade of clean, untreated motor gaso- 
line. Fuel is available wherever you can buy 
gas for your car. Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate these two camp necessities or mail the 
coupon below for descriptive literature and 
your FREE copy of the New 1932 Fishing 
Calendar. Tells best days to fish, how to catch ’em, etc. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CoO. 
General Offices: Wichita, Kans., U.S.A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 


see eee eee eeee 


——-——--—------; 


r The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. 1 
(Address Nearest Office, Dept. FD73) 

Please send me a FREE copy of the New 1932 I 

| Fishing Calendar and full information on l 

O Coleman 0) Coleman 

| Camp Stoves Lanterns I 

| 

! 
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Tin Liz 
Gets Bass 





Famous Tin Liz Minnow 


sizes—!,-0z. 75c; 3% and l-oz. $1.00 
New Flyrod Tin Liz 
Length 2”—weight 1/32 oz.—50c. 


Gut Bait Casting Leaders 
Pkg. of four—50c. 

Photo shows Charley Woolslair, of Alliance, 
Ohio. with bass taken on the ™% oz. TIN LIZ 
and gut bait casting leader, Turkeyfoot Lake, 
Ohio. 

Maybe I can help you do it. Write for my 
new Casting Dope. 

If your dealer does not have my baits, I will 
mail direct to you on receipt of price and in- 
clude for each bait one of my gut bait casting 


leaders. § FRED ARBOGAST 
52 Water St. Akron, Ohio. 


QUINN-KIT 








Carry-all lid for creel—has compartments 
for everything the fly fisherman needs. 
Two styles—for Eyed Flies, and Snelled 
Flies. Fits, and can be supplied complete 
with— 
4, 20 Ib., Baby Broadhead Creel 
5, 30 Ib., Reed Creel 


co. 5, 30 Ib., Japanese Creel 


6, 35 Ib., Reed Broadhead Creel 
Lid alone is heavy gauge aluminum. Weighs only 2 tbs. 
rite today for price and details. 
LARRY QUINN & CO. 
2249 N. 2ist St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


KINGFISHER 


Dept. A-6 












FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 

and salt water fishing . . . the 

favorite of fishermen everywhere 
. at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
* Oldest Sporting Goods House in America” 





DESIGNERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 





| and the boatman kept throwing little 


pieces overboard. We also hung a jug of 
menhaden fish-oil in the water with a 
small hole in the cork, to let the oil out. 
This attracted the bass. 

My rod was a seven-foot hickory that 
Daddy made .for me last winter, and the 
line was one hundred and fifty yards of 
Princess Pat, No. 18, from the Newton 
Line Company. The reel was of the 250- 
yard size, Ike Walton Model, made by 
the Ocean City Manufacturing Company. 

I do not think I could have landed this 
fish except with a good strong line and a 
reel which has a handle that cannot jerk 
out of your hands and turn backward and 
hurt your finger and tangle up the line. 
That day, two of our crowd lost nice fish 
by having this happen. It can’t happen to 
my reel, 

I hope to go again this year. If I am 
very lucky, maybe I will get a bigger one. 


MARMOTA MONAX 
(Continued from page 35) 


came up to help us, and we swung that 
sledge steady all night, slowly breaking 
down the face of the rocks, chip by 
chip. At last, just as it was getting light, 
I managed to get a grip on Tessie and 
worked her free. I pulled her out, limp 
and quiet. 

“At first I was sure she was dead. There 
she had been, in that fox hole, for nearly 
fifty hours with nothing to eat or drink. 
Her eyes were shut, her tongue was all 
black and hung out, and it didn’t seem like 
she was even breathing. 

“We gave her a little w ater—just 
poured it down her throat—and in about 
half an hour she came around. I was hold- 
ing her in my lap when I felt her quiver 
a little bit; then she opened her eyes, 
licked my hand just once with her hot, 
dry tongue and seemed to go to sleep. 
Boy, I'll tell you that was the sensation 
that comes once in a lifetime!” 

Then I remembered that I had read an 
Associated Press item in one of the Phila- 
delphia papers about the very incident that 
Johnnie had just narrated. The press dis- 
patch, as I recalled it, had dwelt at some 
length upon the grimly determined owner 


| of the dog, who, haggard and red-eyed, 


had gone without sleep for two nights, 
without rest for more than sixty hours, 
and practically without food while he 
toiled desperately to extricate his little ter- 
rier—the farmer who neglected his spring 
plowing and planting while he doggedly 
swung a sixteen-pound sledge every al- 
ternate ten-minute period for twenty 
hours with supreme indifference to his 
blistered and bloody hands. But Johnnie 
failed to mention these things. 

The sun rose just as we rolled over the 
crest of a hill which we had been ascend- 
ing. Johnnie pointed to the regular rows 
of trees in an orchard on the opposite 
slope of the valley. 

“That’s where we're going,” he said. 
“Johnson just mowed his apple orchard 
a week ago, and it’s full of woodchucks. 
He asked me to come over and clean ’em 
out for him some time ago, but the grass 
was too high. When it’s tall and thick, 
you can’t see ’em long enough to get a 
decent shot with a rifle, as a usual thing.” 

In a short time we were slowly going 
through the orchard, looking intently for 
the chucks. Tessie, the little terrier, had 
been left in the car, greatly to her disgust. 
Suddenly Johnnie stopped. ‘ ‘There’s one!” 
he whispered, pointing with the barrel of 
his rifle. 

Under a spreading apple tree, where his 
home had been perfectly concealed before 
the heavy, fruit-laden branches were 
propped up, was a big woodchuck sitting 
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erect on the earth in front of his burrow, 
unconcernedly gnawing a green apple 
which he held daintily between his fore 
paws. It was all of sixty-five yards away. 

“You take him,” whispered Johnnie. 
“Hold a little low, for if you don’t hit 
‘em hard with the first shot they manage 
to get back in the burrow.” 

As I fired I noticed the dirt spurt be- 
side the chuck, and he went into his hole 
like a flash. I started to walk on, but John- 
nie stopped me. “Wait! Maybe he’ll stick 
his nose out to see what scared him, and 
if he does you'll get another shot.” 

Even as he spoke the head and shoulders 
of the ground-hog appeared in the mouth 
of the burrow. Seeing that I was entirely 
unprepared, Johnnie fired quickly, but 
again we saw the flirt of earth which tells 
only too plainly of a miss. 

We resumed our slow walk across the 
orchard, and again it was Johnnie who 
saw the woodchuck, this time sitting on 
the top of the loose stone wall which ram- 
bled across the fields. The animal was ap- 
parently getting its breakfast, for he 
occasionally ambled along a few steps, 
nibbling at the vines. 

“Take him,” said Johnnie quietly. 

Slowly and carefully I aimed at the 
chuck, holding low, as he had advised. 
I fired, and the chuck disappeared in- 
stantly on the other side of the wall. 
We ran up quickly, but the chuck was not 
there, nor was there any indication that 
he had been hit. 

“Missed again!” I growled. 

“Looks like it,” agreed my mentor. 

As we turned along the wall Johnnie 
whipped his rifle to his shoulder and fired. 
A big woodchuck was ambling across the 
cleared orchard toward the wall, heading 
for its burrow. He fired again, and still 
the chuck went on—not nearly so fast as 
a rabbit can travel, but fast nevertheless. 
Again Johnnie fired, and the chuck stop- 
ped, slowly sinking to the ground. 


N instant later we were examining the 
ground-hog. He had been hit by every 
bullet-—two well back on the flank and 
one high on the shoulder which had quar- 
tered back through his body. It was this 
shot which had stopped him. He was a 
big one, a grizzled old male with a splen- 
did coat of fur. Reddish brown tones shone 
through the mottled gray of his back, 
while underneath the red predominated. 
We could see the typical long, broad, 
chisel-like teeth of all the rodents, capable 
of inflicting a cutting slash with the ease 
of sharp knives. 

Johnnie lifted it by its short tail and 
carried it to the stone wall, where he 
left it. “Nothing around here will dis- 
turb it,” he said. “We can get it when 
we come back.” 

We sat for a while on the wall. Johnnie 
remarked that the noise of the firing had 
probably sent all the other woodchucks 
in the orchard back into their burrows. 
“But they’ll be out soon,” he affirmed. 
“They’re too curious to stay in.” 

He continued to scrutinize the orchard, 
and it was not long before his careful 
watching was _ rewarded. Suddenly he 
nudged me and whispered: “There’s one 
over by that big rock! See him?” 

It was fully a minute before I could 
see the big woodchuck standing by his 
burrow in the shadow of an enormous 
rock about fifty yards away. 

“All right, see if you can get this one,” 
Johnnie urged. 

Again I aimed carefully and squeezed 
the trigger as slowly as I would have 
at eight hundred yards on the rifle range. 
As I fired the chuck flipped into his hole 
so quickly that it might have been part 
of the movement started by the fall of 
the hammer. 
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When he saw what had happened, John- 
nie slipped off the wall and started to run 
toward the burrow. Half-way there, he 
stopped abruptly, raised his rifle and fired 
twice in quick succession, and then con- 
tinued his run to the hole. “One of us got 
him!” he exulted, as I ran up, but there 
was no chuck in sight. 

“Well, where is he?” 

“He managed to get into the hole after 
he was hit,” he explained. “The chances 
are he’s dead right now. We'll take that 
other chuck over to the car and get Tes- 
sie.” 

We hurried for the little terrier and 
brought her to the burrow of the ground- 
hog. She seemed to know what was ex- 
pected of her, for she went down that 
burrow as readily as she would have gone 
through a hole in a fence. 

Johnnie listened carefully for a minute. 
“We must have got him, all right,’ he 
concluded, “or we would have heard ’em 
snarling before this. Watch Tessie bring 
him out.” 

Even as he spoke Tessie’s wagging, 
stubby tail came backing out of the hole 
while she valiantly tugged and struggled 
to drag out the chuck. It was fully as 
large as the first one and consider rably 
heavier than the dog. Johnnie patted the 
dog and took the chuck from her. The 
animal had been hit across the top of its 
head, and it was remarkable that it could 
even have moved after the shot. Johnnie 
grinned when he saw it. “That's what it 
gets tor sticking its head out to see what's 
going on, after it was safe in its hole. 
They will nearly always do it. Old Pete 
taught me that one day when I scared him 
accidentally. You can nearly always get 
two shots at them when you are near their 
burrow and close enough to get up in 
time. Well,” he questioned, “got enough?” 

As far as woodchucks were concerned, 
I hadn’t got any, despite Johnnie's flat- 
tering inference that “we” had hit the 
last one, but I was more than satisfied. I 
had been introduced to a new sport which 
looked entirely satisfying. 

We started home. The chucks were on 
the floor of the car. “These things must 
be rather numerous,” I remarked. 

“Yes, they are,” he agreed. “There are 
so many of them that they have been 
classified as pests, and are not protected 
at all—but I guess that’s because they do 
so much harm to the farmer’s crops. A 
bunch of woodchucks can certainly ruin 
a fine field of sweet corn in a hurry, and 
they won't eat anything but clover and 
grain and vegetables and things like that. 
They like apples and the tender roots 
of apple trees, too. That one we saw un- 
der the tree will kill it in a little while.” 

He slumped under the wheel and grin- 
ned. “As long as they taste as good as 
they do when they’re roasted with sweet 
potatoes I don’t care whether they’re re- 
garded as pests or not—and anything game 
enough to keep going with a couple of 
32 bullets through him isn’t exactly my 
idea of a pest, either. You know,” he said 
seriously, “I kinda like ’em!” 


THAT LAKE TROUT OF 
TORPEDO REEF 


(Continued from page 33) 


trout deserves a place very high in the 
game-fish hall of fame. 

The first day of our fishing in White- 
fish Bay proved to be no more nor less 
than a dud. Surly clouds filled the sky, 
with the wind hanging tenaciously to the 
northwest quarter, having more the ap- 
pearance of a hostile day in late October 
than in the merry month of May. The 
waves ran choppy and occasionally, on 
the wide stretches, mounted to the pro- 
portion of breakers. My fingers grew 


numb thumbing the reel; 
the air. 

“Duck weather!” was my verdict. 

“Lake-trout weather, you mean!” said 
my guide as he valiantly plied the paddle 
while I socked away at the pockets among 
the rocks of the reefs, the island coves 
and the channels. 


snow 


No luck! It was a grind, hour in and. 


hour out, now pausing here and now flash- 
ing on to another location, the little out- 
board motor on the stern side of the 
canoe sending the craft through the 
waves with a merry abandon that could 
not help but stimulate admiration. 

On that first day and the second day 
our luck as far as trout were concerned 
was practically nil, Each night we had 
returned to camp with the feeling that 
the trout had gone into deep water. We 
had visited places where in the past 
Thompson’ had caught many of the big 
fellows. That was back when the nets of 
the commercial fishermen yielded up those 
mossbacks that went into the fabled for- 
ties, fifties and sixties. 

Our intensive fishing had yielded us 
not even a small trout, one of those fish of 
fair weight and length known as the “din- 
ner fish.” True, I had driven the hook 
into seventy and one great northern pike 
ranging up to fifteen pounds or more, all 


was in | 





ROUT fishermen will read 

“THE CONVERT” with 
both satisfaction and profit. The 
author, Gordon MacQuarrie, 
tells of the Namakagon, a stream 
that rivals the famous Brule. 











of which 


were unc yams gy | though 
humanely removed from the hook and 
dropped back into Whitefish Bay. The 


great northern pike of the North, the so- 
called jackfish of Canada, has no standing 
in this section of the world. The very 
numbers of the species militate against 
its acceptance as a game fish. While 
other and larger game fish predominate, 
/'sox estor remains unwanted and obscure 
in the ranks of the finny fighters. 

Our third day on Whitefish had one 
high light to its credit as far as the 
trout were concerned. In the afternoon of 
that day I hooked and landed an 18- 
pounder, a very beautiful fish, well 
marked, with a short, heavy-set body. It 
is strange what difference the taking of 
a fish means when luck has been against 
you, especially if it is a fish of the certain 
species you are after. I*decided to stick 
it out. Tomorrow or the next day would 
be my red-letter day. I would get that 
big one yet! 

Thompson was not at all pleased with 
the places that we had been fishing, how- 
ever. True, they had the appearance of 
the best fishing waters that you could 
pick, but the trout were not there. The 
thing to do, said my guide late that after- 
noon, was to venture far abroad the next 
day and fish waters where few, if any, 
lines had been wet—at least not that year. 
He spoke knowingly and confidently with 
regard to the region about Black Island, 
Bell Island, Moose Inlet, the Pork Bar- 
rel and, not the least, Torpedo Reef. The 
latter location he stressed as the exact 
spot where he suspected my big trout was 
hanging out. He had named the reef, in 
fact. One of his guests had hooked 
a muskalonge thereabout which went 
through a series of diving tactics and 
straightaway runs that he likened to noth- 
ing less than a torpedo; hence Torpedo 
Reef, the scene of the action. Needless to 
state, I kept repeating the name in my 
mind the rest of that afternoon. It had 
some strange attraction. 
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SHANNON 
TWIN SPINNER 


Anglers call this Shan- 
non Twin Spinner the 
xreatest of all fish-get 
ters. The point of the 
hook is so close to the 
spinning spoons that 
every strike means a fish landed. 


Weedless 





Absolutely weedless. Standard co!- 
ors, feather or bucktail fly, 90c. 
SEND 1932 catalog, “Your Passport to 
Fishing Paradise.’’ Every angler 
FOR: should have a copy of this valuable 
- bait guide. Send for yours now. 











SHANNON HULA HULA Tail strip is attached 
directly to spinner, giv- 
ing it an_ irresistible 
Hula Hula wiggle 
Spinner and tail strip 
are directly over barb 
Made Under of hook, making it im- 
J. I’, Shannon Patents possible for a fish to 
miss the hook if it hits the bait. Weedless. Standard 
colors, feather or bucktail fly, 95c. At your dealer. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 26 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 















“FLIES THAT TAKE FISH” 


For more fish and big ones, 
use Reese Flies. Prices $1.20 
per doz. up. Write for colored 
folder showing flies in actual 
color, Give Dealer’s name, 
Dealers wanted, 


REESE FLY COMPANY 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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For camping, canoeing, boating, and 
general outing, etc.—wear Russell's 


ONEIDA, It is a true, hand-sewed 
moccasin, giving a cush- 
jony feeling under foot. 


Light weight—yet staunch 
enoug for rough going. 
ol sizes for men and wo- 
m 

‘The MASCOUTIN, 
shown below, is a perfect 
answer to any sportsman’s 





9” moccasin for boat fish- 
ing, upland hunting, ete. 
Provides the last word in 
comfort and quiet, walk 
ing ease. Never-rip seams 
—French Veals—and spe 
cial, non-slip soles. Low 
pricec 

Write for free illustrated cat- 
alog. describing complete Russell 
Line of fishing and hunting 
Pacs, Golf Oxfords, Slip- 
pers. Wading Shoes, etc. 


Ww. C. Russet 
Moccasin Co. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Bertin, Wis. 





Fishermen Use 


STAZON 


No more loose reels if you 
use Stazon. Fits different sized 
rods—guaranteed to hold. $1.00 
: ach by mail, postage paid in 

. S. A. Send money order to 


erazen CO., West Barnet, Vt. 


BI-VISIBLES-NYMPHS 


Bucktail Streamers—Hair Winged Dry Flies 
Send $1.00 for 3 each of above, for early season, 
and 30 pages of REAL fishing information. You'll 
be surprised, and delighted with this get-acquaint- 
ed offer. 

PAUL H. YOUNG 


8065 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Late that afternoon it grew colder, and 
cloud banks rolled down out of the north, 
the advance battalions of the snow. 
Thompson was strangely elated at this, 
stating confidently that if the trout had 
slipped out into deeper water, visioning 
the coming of warm weather, then surely 
this drop in the temperature would bring 
them back. Swaddled in my _ sweater, 
poncho and a blanket, I hoped that the 
morrow would put me within reach of a 
lake trout that I would not be able to 
budge. 

The wind roared a refrain through the 
pines that night in camp and the cabin 
fairly shook. We kept the fire going, and 
lay and listened to the music of the north 
wind, wondering vaguely what the mor- 
row would bring, if the wind would have 
ceased its lamentations, and if the waves 
would have stilled their angry tossing. 
True enough, morning saw the wind 
abated and the island glazed over with 
a thin film of snow. Snow was in the air. 
The day was ideal for trout, so Thomp- 
son averred. 


E made a long run that day into the 

new locality. Reefs and coves, 
islands and passages between them we 
passed up in myriads. I was tempted to 
call a halt that we might try our lures 
out here and there, but abided by my 
guide’s decision. I kept repeating to my- 
self : Torpedo Reef! 

It was cold, very nearly bitter cold. At 
this season of the year, when the blood 
has somewhat thinned out, the chill sinks 
into one, ofttimes to the very marrow. 
I-xperience had taught me, however, that 
in just this sort of grim, stinging weather 
the game is at hand, and one must needs 
ear on the alert, or the opportunity of 
a fishing lifetime may become anything 
but a transcending possibility. 

In the course of events, which meant 
that we fished no less than twenty islands 
unsuccessfully, we approached Torpedo 
Reef. The bald rocks of it just barely 
nosed above the surface of the water, 
apparently no different from any other 
reef out of the thousands but which, 


| according to the guide, should prove the 


meat-getter. And strangely enough, our 
hopes were not without an answer, for in 
short order we had some beautiful speci- 


| mens of the lake trout in the bottom of 


the canoe. Things were looking rosy. In 
our exchange of* conversation we con- 


| vinced ourselves beyond the shadow of a 


prayer for a light weight, | 


doubt that these were lake trout return- 
ing to the shallows, heeding the dictates 
of the oncoming cold wave. 

I do not know how many times we 
trolled around that wave-washed reef, 
successfully and otherwise. There seemed 
to be one spot in particular, however, 
that was certain to produce a fish. This 
spot was a mass of submerged boulders 
affording great crevices and pot-holes, an 
almost ideal place for trout. It was here 
that my hook became foul on a rock. At 


| least, I thought it had caught on one or 


become lodged in a crevice between a 
brace of them. 

As the inveterate trout fisherman 
knows, when a large trout takes hold 
of a lure, you actually have a feeling 
that you have hooked a rock. Therefore, 
to be on the safe side, always set the 
hook with a stiff jerk or several of them 
You will know in a moment or so if you 
have a fish or a rock. In this case I could 
have sworn it was a rock and was cuss- 
ing my ill luck when, to my utter sur- 
prise, there was a tussle at the end of the 
line that spoke volumes. 

Thompson, who always watched thetipof 
the rod for the dip and nod which inevita- 
bly tell w hether you have a fish or not, call- 
ed out: “You've got one! He’s on! He’s a 
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big one! Keep him away from the rocks !” 

In the moments that followed I was 
indeed busy as a bee. I kept the line taut 
as a bowstring while my companion 
paddled the canoe away from the obstruc- 
tions into the deeper water. A sense of 
elation swept over me. He was as heavy, 
it seemed, as a jewfish, and he tossed 
his head in a manner that aroused no less 
than actual wonderment. I mentally 
checked up on all the lake trout I had 
ever caught and I could not recall one 
that had felt “as heavy as this fellow. 
Suddenly it came over me: I had hooked 
a prize-winner. It would probably go 
forty or fifty pounds at the very least— 
one of those last remaining old-timers, a 
true leviathan of the species, a maker of 
piscatorial history. 

Three-quarters of an hour elapsed, and 
we had gone around and around in the 
endeavor to tire the brute into some 
semblance of docility, but it seemed that 
the longer we fought him the fresher and 
more active did he become. Once I sought 
by main force to reel him in, whereupon 
the fireworks started. Cold as it was, I 
had beads of perspiration on my brow. 
We both decided that it would be better 
to tire the fish out by paddling than to 
take any chance at losing him, for Thomp- 
son, who had thought long and hard with 
regard to the matter, had come to the 
conclusion that the fish was between forty 
and fifty pounds in weight—or more! 

There, on the storm- tossed water, with 
a wind blowing the stinging snow into 
our squinting eyes, we fought that demon. 
Finally, however, tired limbs and strained 
nerves told on us. The time had come to 
land the fish, either in the boat or along 
the shore. 

To beach this fish in the usual manner 
of landing a musky was decided upon. 
Joy of joys! There was a perfect sand 
stretch in the bay into which we had 





HEREVER sportsmen 

gather there is bound to be 
conservation conversation. Dur- 
ing the last year or two the artifi- 
cial propagation of game birds 
has been widely advocated by 
many as the answer to the sports- 
men’s problem. Read “MORE 
QUAIL,” by Elmer M. Simkins, 
in the next issue and learn how 
a North Carolina sportsman in- 
creased the quail on his property 
to the saturation point by simply 
providing food and cover. 











paddled. We could make it out through 
the haze of the storm, not one snag of a 
tree or a rock to block the way to our 
final triumph. Over an hour and_ fifteen 
minutes of hard fighting had taken place 
and the fish seemed stronger than ever. 
We were certain now that the victim was 
on the comfortable side of fifty pounds. 

had let out a great amount of line 
as Thompson drove the canoe for shore, 
and all was in readiness for the coup. 
Boy! Have you ever experienced the 
sensation of landing a 50-pound lake trout 
that is fighting and slamming through the 
water in a right promiscuous manner? 
Probably you have not. In any event, I 
had the sensations of a lifetime as vir- 
tually inch by inch I ground that scrapper 
home, Nearer and nearer—and then I saw 
my unerring guide pounce on the fish and 
in a trice hustle him out on shore. 

A lake trout, sure enough, but not a 
30-, a 40- or a 50-pounder—a 25-pounder, 
almost to the dot. Then, as the first flurry 
of excitement passed over and we exam- 
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ined the fish at close range, we found 
that the beautiful fellow which had put 
up the fight of his life was not hooked in 
the jaw, but snagged through the thick 
skin over one of his eyes! 


DOGS 
(Continued from page 31) 


the old fellow ashore at the hospital 
at the Naval Academy. I was only too 
glad to assent, and there he remained in 
tender and loving hands until he passed 
away, or maybe was mercifully put to his 
eternal sleep and awoke in the heaven 
set aside for dogs. 

In the winter, when the snow was fall- 
ing and the cold wind howled outside, I 
have seen the old fellow stretched out on 
the rug in front of a bright open fire, 
with his eyes half closed and an expression 
of absolute contentment. I wondered if 
he were thinking of the many interesting 
adventures and experiences which we had 
shared together half around the world. As 
we dreamed in front of the fire I wondered 
if he, too, could conjure up our varied 
experiences together. Would he recall 
those that stand out most vividly in my 
memory? Would he remember the day 
he chased a brood of half-grown wild 
geese into the salmon stream that empties 
into Fresh Water Bay on Chichagof Is- 
land, Alaska? It was just above a fifteen- 
or twenty-foot fall, and before he could 
recover himself he was swept over and 
plunged out of sight into the water below. 
Up he bobbed, half full of water, and 
struck out wildly for me. Game old Red! 
Just as soon as he recovered he started 
right back to have another try for the 
geese, but I reasoned otherwise and kept 
him with me. 

Or would he recall the day when I 
foolishly attempted to pole myself across 
a sluggish’stream on a cake of ice that 
was none too stable? Afraid that I was 
leaving him, he jumped into the water, 
swam toward me, and insisted on join- 
ing me on my improvised ferry, much to 
my peril. He came within an ace of 
dumping me, gun and all, in icy cold 
water. 

Or would his thoughts revert to a day 
in the early autumn when Kalampy So- 
koloff acted as guide on Baranof Island 
to show me some good ptarmigan shoot- 
ing? After leaving me on the mountain- 
top, some 3,000 feet above sea-level, he 
failed to return to our rendezvous at dusk 
as planned, and Red and I had to spend 
the night there. 

Would Red Dog recall how I got busy 
and, after finding a sheltered spot in a 
rift in a huge piece of granite, how I 
piled cedar boughs, bracken and dry grass 
until I had a bed several feet thick? Then 
I improvised a roof by wedging short 
sticks between the sides of the rock, cov- 
ering this with bark, then still more 
boughs. Finally, after piling rocks at 
both ends and chinking the interstices with 
grass, I spread over blankets and we 
crawled in, and slept snuggled up to- 
gether. We were as snug as a bug in a 
rug, even though several inches of snow 
fell during the night, which really was 
a protection, particularly against the wind. 

_Or would Red’s thoughts recall the 
night when two of the crew and myself, 
while on a reconnaissance in the interior, 
had made camp and prepared a bed simi- 
lar to the one on the mountain-top? We 
had peeled a slab of hemlock bark some 
eight feet long by ten wide for a roof 
over the bed. All three of us slept together 
with Red at our feet. Sometime during 
the night, there was a growl and Red 
Tushed over us and flew out of the head 
end of the bed, barking furiously. Almost 


instantly came a crash that smashed our 
shelter and threw the three of us in a 
panic as we madly attempted to unscram- 
ble ourselves and get into the open. 
Then we learned the cause of all the 
rumpus. A bear had eaten more than half 
of our small store of sugar and had spoiled 
the remainder. He had plunged over the 


shelter when Red’s warning growl and | 


yelping stampeded him. 

At any rate, we had learned a lesson 
—trice up all grub over a limb well clear 
of the ground, where neither bears nor 
anything else can reach it. 

Perhaps Red might recall a visit we made 
to Magdalena Bay in Lower California, 
where there were quail (California val- 
ley) in flocks of hundreds wherever fresh 


water could be found. They lent color | 


to the desert hillside after being flushed 
as they ran for cover and safety among 
the sparse clumps of sage and cactus. In 
his usual eagerness to do his field work, 
before I could realize the consequences, 
Red’s face, head, feet and parts of his 
body were filled with cactus spines. It took 


the doctor and me a couple of hours to | 


remove them, and we even found more 
later. 

But what a paradise for shooting as 
far as an abundance of birds was con- 
cerned! Not only quail, but numberless 


ducks of various kinds which apparently 


had never before been hunted, and there 
were curlew, plover and other beach birds 


along the shores of the salt-water marsh- | 
es, all of which seemingly had but little | 


fear of man until we shot into them. 


Red Dog had his hands, or rather his | 
mouth, full in retrieving. It was continu- 


ous work in a semi-tropical sun, with 
three or four guns going. Sharks were 
too prevalent to let him work in salt 
water, where the bay was deeper. 

Maybe Red’s thoughts might revert to 
the island of Lanai, one of the Hawaiian 
group, where in one day—in fact, in about 


an hour’s shooting—I killed nineteen wild | 


turkeys. They were descendants of domes- 
ticated birds that had reverted to the wild 
state some generations previously, and 
had had but little contact with man. 

This island has no good harbor, no 
settlement, only a ranch-house near the 


center and quarters for Hawaiian cow- | 


boys, who look after the herds of cattle 
and sheep that range there. On this occa- 
sion a party, including the Governor and 
several territorial officials, had been in- 
vited to spend several days, and a goat 
hunt was planned as a means of diversion. 
Lanai is volcanic; thege are no streams 
nor ponds, and only one small spring. 
The stock does not drink water, but de- 





UST about the funniest dog 

story you will ever read is 
“DOG-GONE DOGS,” by W. 
C. Tuttle, in the July issue. Don’t 
miss this one. 











pends upon the heavy dews and cactus, 
which they eat, spines and all. There are 
cisterns at the ranch-house. 

Goats were plentiful in the rugged 
parts. The remainder of the party with 
rifles, under the guidance of the herders, 
were firing away almost continually in 
the cafions and deep side valleys. I took 
the Red Dog and gained the crest of a 
ridge, some fifteen hundred feet above 
them, on the look-out for turkeys which 
the party would flush and which would 
make for the high ground. 

3efore getting abreast of the goat hunt- 
ers I killed five; but when once I arrived 

(Continued on page 88) 
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too, can catch 
fish like these 


YO 


Here is fisherman 
Ray J. Snell of Hes- 
sell, Michigan, with 
two nice pike caught 
on a Genuine Dar- 
devle, the larger one 
weighing fourteen 
pounds. After a very 
successful season, Mr. 
Snell wrote: “Dar- 
devles every time — 
have tried other lures 
with little success.” 


USE DARDEVLES 


Get the Strings of Fish 

You Will Write About 
Remember there is only 
one family of Dar- 
devles. Don't be 
fooled by the imita- 
tors and claims of 
“just as good”, 
See the words 
“Dardevle, 
Detroit, 
Uhh 
Stamped 
on each 
genuine 
lure 


















Genuine 
Dardeviles wig- 
gle and wobble but 
do not twist your 
line. There are three 
sizes of these lures and— 


NEW LOW PRICES 


The Dardevies Imp._...Now Séc 
The Mousidevle .............. Now 90c 


New Bait Sensation 


DARDEVLE KLINKER 


HALF DARDEVLE 
HALF KLINKER 


PRICE $1.00 









IT 
KICKS 

SWIMS 
KLINKS 


Reel it slowly 


Pat. and the two min- 
Pend. nows will swim 
along — following 

the head piece and 


look exactly like two 
: minnows following their 
dinner. Reel the Dardevle Klinker more 
rapidly and the minnows immediately revolve 
in opposite directions, the tails striking to- 
gether, causing a klinking sound which fish 
can feel or hear at a long distance, thereby 
attracting their attention. The alternate 
striking and separating of the minnows also 
creates the action of @ swimming frog. Also 
by removing the large hooks and inserting 
small hooks in the minnow tail holes makes 
the Klinker ideal for catching pan fish. Made 
in six patterns, 


Write today for FREE literatare on all Dardevles 
Osprey Lines and Nostealum Hooks 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 


“Outfitters of Sportemen” 
Dept,C, 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Michigan 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 


THE BOAT THIS YEAR 
By Henry Clay Foster 


‘OW F it hadn't been for the boat, I don’t 
know what I would have done last 
summer. Of all times in my life, I 
craved to get away from the cares of 
business and forget for a while all my 
complicated life ashore. Am I going to 
put her into commission this year? I'll say 
I am. I'd put that boat into shape if I 
have to hock the car to do it. I need it a 
lot more than I do the gas buggy, at that, 
believe it or not.’ 

I did believe it. I knew from long ex- 
perience what a boon my own boat had 
been to me for just the same reasons. But 
I was asking a lot of boatmen about their 
plans for the season. 
And not all of them 
were so emphatic on 
either side as the chap 
quoted here. A lot of 
them sighed wearily 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











think it over. Ask any nerve specialist 
about it. I, for one, know, because I 
bought my first boat on the advice of a 
nerve specialist—and he wasn’t a boat- 
man himself. He was a_ scientist—and 
knew what tired nerves and wearied minds 
need. It isn’t rest—static rest—half so 
much as pleasant diversion; something to- 


ward which the mind can turn with eager- 





and opined: “Gee, I 
don’t know’ whether 
I'll put her into com- 
mission or not. I'd like 
to, of course, but—.” 
But—they'd _ better 
put those boats into 
shape and get going on 
their beloved routine 
of boating despite the 
common cause of wor- 
ry and distress of 
mind among us. We 
can't help those eco- 
nomic conditions that 
have us all groggy. 
We can help what we 
let them do to us— 
make us old _ before 
our time, or leave us 
pretty much as we 
were, ready for the 
days when things will 
be humming again so 
we can take our places out in the van. 
We all have admiration for the man 
who can take his licking standing up in- 
stead of lying down. T he chap who shows 
least in spirit or manner the effects of 
ordeals commands our respect somehow. 
We may secretly seek to know why he 
doesn’t worry like the rest of us, and 
wonder if he hasn't some hidden reserves 
to compensate him. And a boat owner has 
just that—a hidden reserve from which to 
draw in times of strain. The rest and rec- 
reation he gets on his boat more than 
make up for the loss of nerve strength he 
suffers in the daily grind, even in times 
like these. If that’s a broad statement, 





A 34-foot stock cruiser that steps 30 m.p.h. with 


ness, such as is natural with a boat owner 
at any season of the year when boating 
is concerned. 

‘The reason I am going to do more 
boating this year than ever is simply 
this :” said one man who in usual seasons 
took his boating mildly. “I can get away 
from the people as well as the things that 
suggest worry and loss to me. If I go to 
a summer resort for a week-end, or out to 
my golf club, I meet other business men 
who start talking hard times. There is al- 
ways a ‘gloomy Gus’ in the crowd, and 
he soon has us all ready to blow our brains 
out with hopelessness. 


“But let me go out in my cruiser for a 


week-end. Do I take along any croaker to 
tell me how much worse things will get? 
I do not. Do I take along any business 
man at all in my line? If I do, he is the 
sort that can throw off things ashore and 
get into the fun of boating with me. I can 
choose my crowd aboard my own boat, 
as I can’t even in my own home, for peo- 
ple come to see you whom you don't in- 
vite, and they often arrive at the most 
inopportune times, as we all know. But 
afloat, in some quiet anchorage of my own 
choosing, I am captain of the ship and I 
feel like I am apart from the complex old 
system of which we are at once the bene- 
ficiaries and the victims.” 

Another chap who believes devoutly it 
is his duty to himself and family not to 
worry himself into a premature grave, but 
to keep his health and 
vigor in preparation 
for better times, had 
this angle on boating 
this year: “If I didn't 
have a good boat, I'd 
actually buy one now. 


I've found that the 
buying power of the 
dollar has risen as 


much in the boat field 
as in any other. While 
my income has dwin- 
dled shockingly, so 
have boat prices. This 
seems to hold true on 
boats of all types, new 
and used. And if I 
didn’t have a boat in 
which to escape from 
things back at the 
store, I'd either go 
crazy or buy a boat— 
probably the latter 


HESE were all 

healthy-minded 
fellows. None of them 
were exceedingly well- 
to-do. All of them 
were wearing clothes of previous years, 
and doing it without shame or grief. None 
of them are adding any new gadgets to 
their boats this year. They can’t afford 
anything but simple replacements, despite 
the tempting prices at which some are 
offered. But they know what their boats 
mean to them. They know that their boats 
are far more valuable to them now than 
ever before, although their sale value has 
fallen. 

Another angle to the situation is voiced 
by a chap whom I found hard at work on 
the underbody of his 35-foot cruiser. There 
was no need for me to ask him if he was 
going to put her into commission. She was 


25 h. p. 
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nearly ready for launching at the time, 
although few other boat owners in that 
particular storage yard had taken off the 
covers as yet. 

“Am | going to use my boat much this 
season?” he yelled out, repeating my 
question. “You may tell the waiting world 
[am. And how! Enthusiastic? Sure, I am. 





A snappy little outboard runabout coming 
right at you 


Why not? Besides the fun the Mrs. and I 
get out of this boat, she is paying for her- 
self. Can’t say she’s cost us a cent so far. 
Ye-ah, I paid a pretty figure for her, too. 
Bought her while the prices were still up. 

“How does she pay for herself?” He 
came crawling out from under, putty knife 
in hand, to tell me about it. “It's like this,” 
he began. ‘ ‘The Mrs. and I wanted to own 
a boat, but we couldn't afford the kind we 
wanted. That is, we didn't have the dough 
ior a cash deal. We'd never bought any- 
thing on tick, and we wouldn’t have done 
it this time, only the Mrs. wanted the boat 
as much as I did. She’s in the cabin, now, 
getting it ready for summer. 

ELL, 


“ 

V the down payment, and then we 
rented out our apartment, furnished, and 
moved on board the boat. We had the time 
of our lives that first summer—and we've 
done the same thing for a second summer 
and we are about to do it again. We have 
already saved enough rent to pay for the 


we laid down all we had on 


boat, and this summer we will save an- 
other few hundred that will more than 
make up for that nasty cut I got in the 
pay roll this year. 

“No, we don't lie at the mooring off 
here. Not by a long shot. We cruise up 
Long Island Sound and choose a_ nice 


sylvan nook, so to speak, for an anchor- 
age. While most fellows don’t know it, 
there are lots of such places where cruisers 
like ours lie all summer with families 
aboard. Nice people, too. We get ac- 
quainted, swim together, swap yarns about 
our boats and clubs, and entertain at 
bridge occasionally. Our dinghies are our 
means of communication, and there are 
always enough men in the fleet on vaca- 
tion, while the others are at their offices. 
I get a commuter’s ticket from the station, 
and we stay there, or near there, until it 
a 1s out. 

“There are supply boats from shore go- 
ing about the fleet of family cruisers every 
day, and we have fresh vegetables and 
meats brought to our boat, just as we 
have them brought to our door in town, 
When I get home in the evening, we 
usually have a swim over on the beach 
with some of the other couples. Then we 
come back and have a nice dinner. Some- 
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THIS YEAR 
GO 


in a LEVEL RIDING 


Chris-Craft 


PRICED AS LOW AS 


$795 


Think of it—a full-sized runabout, built 
as only Chris-Craft builds, with heavy 
sawed frames and double-planked bot- 
om, seating six in comfort, with flash- 
ings acceleration and speeds up to 32 m. 


—at a price for which you could not 
uy a good outboard assembly! Besides 


the 15¥2-footer pictured below, Chris- 
Craft offers an 18-foot runabout at 
$1095, and 21, 25 and 27-footers from 
$1795 up. Ask the nearest dealer to 
demonstrate the wonderful new LEVEL 
RIDING principle which has revolu- 
tionized motor boat performance. 


(Prices F. O. B. Algonac) 
Buy a Chris-Craft for a lifetime of pleasure. Send for our free booklet. 





Please send me information about the new LEVEL RIDING 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CORPORATION Name 


Chris-Craft. I am interested in a —...-ft. Runabout. 





1006 Detroit Road Street 





Algonac, Michigan 








City. 











FISH WHERE OTHERS CANT 


SENSATIONAL PRICE REDUCTION 
FOR LIMITED TIME—WRITE 
Carry thru thick woods—dense swamps—to un- 
fished lakes and streams. Tucks under your 
arm, ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, 
puncture proof, stronger than 
wood. Used by Governments and 
noted explorers. Oars—motor— 
or sail. All sizes. Money back 

Folding Canvas Boats guarantee, 





491 Harrison Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. | 


A RUBBER BOAT 
Good for all water sports 


Rolls up like a blanket. Has take-down oars, 
gone. nflated in 5 minutes. G. Two air cham- 
ers make it non-sinkable—non capsizable. 

G.Lightest and Safest og boat made. “ia 
as a lifeboat. Portable. Durable. Used by U.S 
Army and Navy, @ 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

Practical and inexpensive in all wa 
Send for catalog. — through dodies 
or factory. 

THE FLATO BOAT 
The Boat in a Bag 


Rubbercraft Corporation - New Haven,Conn. 


, 
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This Ad NOT for 
“Catalog - Hunters” 

New Spring Bargain List and complete literature 
will be sent free if you will describe the boat you 
own, or intend to buy or build, 

Over 50 Real Bargains in Factory rebuilt, demon- 
strator and unused 1931 Model Marine Engines, in 
cluding Fours, Sixes, and Eights in Heavy duty, 
medium duty and high speed types, 15 to 150 h.p 
are offered at the lowest prices since 1915. Also the 
new Gray “‘Fisherman Special’ Series, 18 to 85 hp 
heavy-duty, low priced work boat motors. 

Our Engineering Department will gladly make careful recommen- 
dations to you, if you give full details in first 

This season is nearly here—these Bargains will move quickly —write 


today 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPAN 
648 Pom = Ave. Detroit, 





Y 
Mich. 





MARINE MOTORS, 5-150 H. P 








Your 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


On 
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SEA-HORSE 
SERIES 


“11 


A brilliant series of motors for 
every outboard need, from the 
world’s lightest to the super 
powerful SEA-HORSE 32. SEA- 
HORSE 24 pictured above, 21 
normal h. p. $245.00. 


STANDARD 
SERIES as low as 


‘97° 


Two big values. Light Twin, 3 
normal h. p., $97.50. Standard 
Twin, 7 normal h. p., at $135.00. 
Built for years of gruelling service. 
Both equipped with underwater 
exhaust. 

All prices f. 0. b. Waukegan 


00 


and up 
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ON’T be confused by price when you buy 
your new outboard. You may “save” twenty or 
twenty-five dollars on a bargain motor—but at 
what sacrifice of quality and lasting enjoyment? 


Johnson has passed along all savings made 
possible by lower costs of material, manufacture 
and distribution. Any further reduction would 
cheapen quality—and Johnson refuses to build a 
motor that will not bring genuine and lasting 
pleasure to its owner. Again we say, “Your big- 
gest bargain in outboard motors is Johnson 
dependability.” 

Perfection —not price—makes outboard hap- 
piness. And perfection in outboard motoring is 
approached through such SEA-HORSE develop- 
ments as Full Pivot Steering, Release Charger, 
Water Cooled Underwater Exhaust, Rotary 
Valve, Pumpless Cooling, Shock Absorber Cone 
Clutch, Twin Cylinder Alternate Firing —not to 
mention the best of materials and precision manu- 
facture. Ask your dealer for a Johnson Ride— 
and feel the difference. 


JOHNSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 





(aire for a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy Chart which gives 


complete specifications of the entire 1932 series of Johnson motors. 


|| SEA-HORSES 
















Alternate Firing 


Two impulses per revo- 
lution instead of one — 
making power flow 100% 
smoother. Subdues motor 
hum to a whisper. Cuts 
starting effort in half. Ex- 
clusive with Johnson. 


























Release Charger 


Release charger in big 
SEA-HORSE models, pro- 
vides big gas charge and 
intensified spark, which 


make starting certain. Also 
releases compression from 
one cylinder, cutting start- 
ing effort in half. 





Underwater Exhaust 
You would naturally expect 
the SEA-HORSE under- 
water exhaust to be water 
cooled. That's qualicy. But 
did you know that the light 
SEA-HORSE models have 
full pivot steering combined 
with underwater exhaust? 
That's achievement. 
















Electric Starting 


Complete with battery and 
tank, on big SEA-HORSE 
motors at moderate addi- 
tional cost. The famous 
Johnson Ree-Koil Starter 
available for all SEA- 
HORSE morors except 
“Single” at $12 and $15. 









A Great Outboard 
for 


The Great Outdoors 


Burt for the Sports- 
man. .. Designed 
for years of rugged de- 
pendability . . . Bal- 
anced for super- 
smooth silent power. 
. « » A quality motor 
without an equal for 
thrifty outboard value 
- That’ 8s the new Caille 
699.7 Drives a heavy 
rowboat 8 to 9 miles an 
hour. . . Planes a speed 
dink 16 m.p.h. It’s the 
last word in an easy 
starting, ony handling 
motor that’s light on the 
pocketbook and long on 
performance. Ideal for 
continuous slow speed 
trolling. Has underwater 
exhaust, water pum 
non-denting gas tank. 


Bosch magneto, etc. De- Days 


1 4 H. — ‘ 
weighs only 34 Ibs. Test Free Trial 
it yourself on the 5 Day 
Free-Trial Plan. 

FOR FISHERMEN CAMPERS 
HUNTERS VACATIONISTS 


Free Descriptive Folder 


CAILLE MOTOR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


6337 Second Boulevard 


ALLL 





To cAMP WITH 
YOUR CAR AND CANOE 





Otp Towns are light and easy to transport. 
Your car is equip ped to carry a canoe. An auto 
trip to the land of lakes and a camp on the 
water’s edge — that’s real sport. Away from the 
bustle of crowds, you can fish and hunt like an 
Indian . . . explore the beauty of out-of-doors. 
A canoe and car are a complete vacation! 

It’s not expensive either. There are Old Town 
models as low as $63. There is no expensive up- 
keep cost. These strong, light craft last for 
years of hard use. Send for a free catalog show- 
ing many models — paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern canoes. Also outboard boats including big, 
fast, seaworthy all-wood types for family use. Row- 
boats and d‘nghies. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 316 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 


a | 


times I bring out somebody from town 
for the night. and then we usually take a 
spin for a dozen miles or so. We come 
back to our regular spot, drop anchor and 
turn in for a wonderful sleep. And how 
you can sleep out there! No sound but 
the lapping of the water against the side 
of the boat, or on the pebbles of the shore. 











ESKANOE 


(Folding Boats) 
Conveniently car- 
ried or stored on 
running board of 
auto. 







=—— 
ideal for 
Weekend Trips 


Quickly set up. Built for fast water touring, fishing 

and hunting. Eskanoes last a lifetime. No storage 
Ask for free ilkustrated catalog and reduced prices for 1 

Kayak Boat Co., Inc., 147 East 84th ‘St. N. 'Y. Cc. 











We have breakfast early, and I row 


4 


| ashore and foot it to the railroad station, 

| which is never more than half a mile 

j awe ay. 

- “You can see that with this kind of liv- 
ing, with no rent to pay and away from 

most of the temptations to spend money 

| which are all about us in town, we manage 

- | to save money. Sometimes we take in a 
mov ie at night, just to vary, things a bit. 

3ut as a rule we like to sit in the cockpit 

after dinner and talk a little while. The 
stars in summer are always interesting, 
and when there is a moon we usually have 
a lively evening in the fleet, with lots of 
visiting back and forth. 

“We see a lot of the same people, year 
after year, at their customary anchorages. 
When we get the notion, we run over to 
another anchorage in a different cove, a 
few miles away, and join that little im- 

| promptu floating community. As soon as 

| we drop anchor, somebody recognizes us 

| and gives us a halloo. And if they don't 

| know us, somebody usually rows by to 
exchange a friendly greeting before bed 
time. 


HILE leading such a life, we sel- 
dom dress up much and we don't 
| need a lot of new clothes for the summer, 
| as we would if we stayed in town and tried 
| to keep up with the Joneses. Ii I told you 
how cheaply we two live, you wouldn't be- 
lieve it or you'd think we didn’t have all 
the good things to eat that we actually have. 
And all the time we are having a wonder- 
ful vacation, although I go to the officeevery 
day, get there on time—and leave on time, 
too—helieve me! I can hardly wait to get 
home to the boat. And when vacation time 
comes, we will take a nice, long cruise 
up to the Great Lakes, or somewhere. And 
this won't cost us anything much, either. 
“Recommend it ? Emphatically ! We just 
don’t see this old custom of ours of go- 
ing to a summer hotel for a couple of 
weeks, staying dressed up all the time, 
talking to a lot of people we never saw 
and don’t care if we never see again— 
| and coming home with an empty sock, 
telling ourselves we had a good time. Not 
for us! We're ‘boat bugs’ now. And our 
hobby pays us dividends—or will, this 
season, now that the boat is paid for. If 
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you don’t think the boat is well equipped, 
climb up the ladder and ask the Mrs. to 
show you her galley. She’s got it all fixed 
up for real cooking. We haven't spared 
any expense for comfort, and this year 
there isn’t a thing to do to the outfit, 
except to the seams and a little painting.” 
This family of two is typical of hun- 
dreds of families of the same size and 





A family of three at home aboard their 30-footer 


larger which do the same thing each sum- 
mer. And how they rejoice in it! The 
family cruiser circle is a group of the 
healthiest, happiest people you ever saw 
in your life. Wonderful sun-tanned bodies 
from living in bathing suits; strength that 
comes from normal outdoor exercise and 
ample hours of sleep in the fresh, invig- 
orating air. But just close your eyes and 
imagine those same families back in town, 
shut. up in apartments and houses, per- 
spiring day and_ night, seeking the 
draughts from electric fans, drinking 
countless cold drinks of assorted sweets 
and acids, and longing for real open air 
and sunshine, instead of only that which 
the park affords. 


HOULD you put your boat into com- 

mission this year? By all means ! If, how- 
ever, it is a high-powered, high-speed outfit, 
designed only for a little enjoyment while 
running, and the fuel consumption is now 
an item to reckon with, try to get along 
with less running. Have some picnic sup- 
pers aboard, lying at anchor off a pictur- 
esque shore. You will find that a merry 
crowd can have a lot of fun aboard a 
runabout at anchor, provided there are 
eats and a phonograph or radio aboard. 
And if there are neither, somebody can 
squeeze out a tenor solo which will at 
least faintly resemble the original selec- 
tion. Or maybe there is a budding soprano 
aboard who just loves to warble, whether 
anybody listens or not. But care must be 
taken not to drown the amateur enter- 
tainers, musically inclined, or otherwise. 

The actual expense of putting our boats 
into commission is never very heavy, un- 
less we have serious overhauling done by 
specialists. When we do our own work, 
the cost of paint and putty is not a great 
item. And the work pee. own hands we 
cannot charge up to anything but pleasure. 
And what a “he-man” feeling we get 
from doing our own work! We don't 
mind the blisters a bit. Some of us have 
been known to exhibit them quite proudly 
in land-lubber circles. 

It really is a serious problem this year 
—whether or not to put her into commis- 
sion—but in quite a different way. It is 
serious because we are wavering in realiz- 
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ing the value of our boats in saving us 
from many of the ravages of worry and 
impatience during the current stagnation 
of our affairs. It is serious because, if we 
leave her ashore throughout the season, 
no matter how well she is protected, she 
will dry out badly, the paint will deterio- 
rate, and next season, or the season after, 
or whenever we feel able to-put her into 
commission again, we will find a lot of 
repairs will have to be made. And if we 
counted up what it cost to put her in shape 
after a long sojourn ashore, we would 
find that it would at least balance every 
dollar we saved in keeping her under cov- 


ers. And in the meantime, we have missed 
those hours and days and weeks in the 
open air and sunshine. We have remained 
at home to worry and wag our heads and 
expect the doom, which, somehow, always 
seems to be postponed just in time. 

But afloat in your own boat—even 
though you don’t run her as much as in 
former years—you are away from the 
complexities of life, now so bewildering. 
You are, as it were, transformed into a 
wild, free thing, that cannot be chained 
to a desk, and to whom the water below 
and the sky above are far more impor- 
tant—and more kindly in their treatment. 


A. P. B. A. ADMITS INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
By Timothy Perkins 


LONG established form of organiza- 

tion in the American Power Boat 
Association, dominant body in motor boat 
racing in this country, was altered re- 
cently. This alteration is one which every 
follower of the sport in the United States 
should certainly know and understand in 
its undeniable advantages. 

From its inception back in 1903, the 
A.P.B.A. has always had whole clubs 
for members. Founded by amateur power 
boat enthusiasts who, through succeeding 
years, gathered about themselves hun- 
dreds of others devoted to the sport, the 
A.P.B.A. has developed as have few 
sports organizations of a national char- 
acter. It has been fortunate in having in 
its official personnel men of unusual con- 
sistency of effort and constancy to the 
best interests of the sport. They and their 
successors have given their time and 
labors to building up a really efficient 
body for controlling racing of various 
classes of power-driven boats. 

At this writing, no less than 185 yacht 
and boat clubs are members of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association, the biggest 
membership of any organization in the 
entire power boat world and far over- 


only relatively content with the results of 
the unrewarded labors of the officials. 
Despite the highly technical nature of 


boat design and of the principles involved | 


in marine propulsion, the fact that naval 
architecture is an old art but a young 
science operates to keep the minds of tech- 
nical experts open to suggestions from the 
veriest tyro in the sport as well as from 
seasoned students of the industry. The 
American Power Boat Association has, 
therefore, been characterized throughout 
its existence by a flexibility of adminis- 
tration seldom if ever encountered in other 
fields where technical matters are so much 
to the fore. 

With the development of marine motors, 
both inboard and outboard, to the present 
high stage of dependability, the fascina- 
tion of power boat competition, at high 
speed on the race course and over long 
marathon distances, has grown out of all 
proportion to the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the authorities in the sport. From 
a day when there were plenty of officials 
and few competing boats, the situation 
now is that there are not enough com- 
petent officials for the thousands of regat- 
tas being held each year in this country. 
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Here is a 25-foot, 12-passenger stock runabout that goes over 40 m.p.h. 


shadowing sectional organizations in this 
country. The rules formulated through 
patient deliberation and consultation with 
racing drivers, timers, naval architects, 
and every kind of technical expert in this 
or allied fields, have been utilized far and 
wide, outside as well as inside of the or- 
ganization itself. Because of the elusory 
values incident to successful handicapping 
of power boats in those earlier years be- 
fore stock boats came into being in such 
numbers as now, technical men strove 
valiantly, but as a rule vainly, to formu- 
late mathematical formulae which would 
give boats of varied design equal chances 
to win. The usual result was that the only 
participants satisfied with the handicap 
system were the prize winners, and those 
who took second and third places were 
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In February of this year, Commodore | 


Harry B. Greening of Hamilton, Ontario, 
Chairman of the Racing Commission of 


the American Power Boat Association, 


appointed 217 new regatta officials. In ad- 
dition to timers, surveyors and measurers, 
a new division of officialdom was estab- 
lished to meet the growing popularity of 
the racing sport. Ninety-one men were 
designated as Representatives to enable 
the four-man Racing Commission to have 
personal representatives at hundreds of 
regattas where such representation is 
necessary, if uniformity of administration 
is to be maintained. 

The membership system, too, has been 
overhauled to meet conditions of today 
which could not be foreseen in earlier 


years. The need to make it possible for a , 





See for Yourself 


THE BOAT YOU 
CAN GET FOR 


re F.O.B. Works 

95 Including 45 h. p. Engine 
Special All-Purpose... $795 

With Natural Finish 


Oto the nearest 
Dodge dealer 
andask him to dem- 
onstrate the All- 
| Purpose Dodge 
Boat. Drive it. Ex- 
amine it. Let your own eyes convince you 
that here is the motor boat value of 1932. 


19 feet long and 6 feet, 2/2 inches wide, 
it seats eight or more, with plenty of 
room for all kinds of duffel. The entire 
hull is of genuine Philippine a: 
The bottom is double planked and the 
heavy keel forms a protecting “‘skeg” 
that eliminates danger from driftwood. 
A 45 h. p. Lycoming engine drives it 
easily at 18 miles an hour. With all of 
these features, only unusual economic 
conditions, Jow material cost and the 
most efficient, large scale methods in the 
boating business, make possible the 
amazing price of $695. 








With all-weather top at 
$75 extra. 


Of the fourteen Dodge models, ranging 
from the 16 footer to the 28 foot Sedan, 
and from $695 to $6895, the All-Purpose 
at $695, the 16 footer at $840, and the 
19¥2 footer at $1385 offer particularly 
| attractive values. Write for the Dodge 
| Catalog that describes all Dodge models. 
Horace E. Dodge Boat & Plane Corpo- 
ration. General Sales Department, 21 
West 46th Street, New York. Works, 
Newport News, Va. 
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$225 


COMPLETE WITH MAST, 
BOOM AND SAIL 


If you haven't learned the 
joy of sailing, try it this 
year with a Dunphy. 

This is the sail boat 

that took the New 
York Motor Show by 
storm. Boys and girls 
camps, resorts and 
those looking for 4 
the greatest of 
water sports 
should inves- 
tigate this new 
Dunphy crea- 
tion 


























Pullman Cruiser..................c0.-.-- $1,650.00 
Motor Boats $645 and up 
Outboard Boats...............0.-..-. $110 to $190 
Rowboats $50 to $45 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Write for Catalog Dept. F. 














Now, 44.P@) cylinder 
EVINRUDE 





cylinders—4 horsepower — an Evin- 
rude Sportwin built to Evinrude 
standards — and priced at $87.75! 
Generous power for —- family and cot- 


tagers’ boats, utility craft, fishing boats, etc. 
So simple in operation and easy to start that 
anyone can run it. So light that a boy can 
carry it. Powerful magneto 
ignition. Large silencer gives 
exceptional quietness. Throttles 
down to slowest trolling speed. 
Evinrude Year Book on request 
— describes 9 superb models in- 
cluding Lightwin, $97.75; 11 
H. P. rotary valve Fleetwin, 
$157.50; other values equally 
compelling, Send for your copy. 

EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE DIVISION YEAR 
Outboard Motors Corporation BOOK 
504 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 
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KLEPPER FOLDING KAYAK 
World Famous, Genuine, Original 


Practical and dependable for cruising, sailing, sport 
on lake, stream or ocean. Used by Byrd Expedition 
and other famous explorers. Free catalog 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, 0. 











racing driver to become a member of the 
dominant organization, and that this mem- 
bership entitle him to enter contests of 
all subsidiary and allied racing bodies, 
had become imperative. For several years, 
racing drivers had found themselves con- 
tinually being compelled to join and pay 
annual dues to local racing bodies for the 
privilege of entering a single race meet in 
the territory controlled by it. Also, for 
officials it had become desirable that there 
be a common membership in the parent 
body as individuals, instead of indirectly 
as members of member-clubs in it, regard- 
less of appointments under the national 
headquarters. 

Now individuals may become members 
of the American Power Boat Association, 
even if they do not themselves belong to 
any club that is itself a member of the 
A.P.B.A. Into this category can come 
many enthusiastic outsiders who are in- 


| terested in the mechanical and other 


phases of power boat development, en- 
gineers, students of internal combustion 
engines, and laymen who would enjoy the 
fellowship of boating men and are willing 





{ sea skiff cruiser with open cockpit 
makes an ideal boat for off-shore fishing 


to do a little work as officials at regattas, 
for the excitement and thrill of being part 
of such a meet. There are lots of the lat- 
ter, only they don’t know how welcome 
they would be if they would only come 
forward and volunteer. Now that they do 
not have to pay local club dues, their en- 
try is made easier to the sport in the ad- 
ministrative end of it. 

The member-club, described as “any 
permanently organized club or association 
= North America having a regular mem- 
bership of twenty-five or more, devoting 
its attention in whole or in part to the 
development of power boats or to the 
promotion of the sport of racing boats or 
yachts of that character,” is eligible for 
representation in the American Power 
Boat Association. The clubs are entitled to 
one representative or delegate to the an- 
nual meeting for each one hundred mem- 
bers, although no club is entitled to more 


| than three such delegates. There are a 


| 


| 


number of large city yacht clubs with far 
more than three hundred members, but 
they are limited to the delegation of three. 


HE year book of the American Pow- 

er Boat Association, containing not 
only the names and addresses of offic ials in 
every part of the country, the list of clubs 
in their various geographic al divisions, but 
rules for racing of all kinds of power 
craft, is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions of the Association to the sport. 
It is a book compiled by engineers, rule- 
makers and veteran officials—in their 
leisure time, as most of the labors of the 
\ssociation are—and in many _ isolated 
clubs which have not become members 
for one reason or another, this book 
is used as a guide for various types of 
boating activity. The rules of the A.P.B.A 
have served as models from which the In- 
ternational Motor Yachting Union has 
striven to unify motor boat racing in 
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Europe and South America. And the lat- 
est trend in the new rules of the past 
few years is safe-guarding the rights of 
the racing driver and owner. To this end 
they have been included on committees, 
consulted on rules, and today the sport is 
being molded largely by the experience 
and advice of the men who drive the boats 
and know conditions which committee- 
boat officials can only estimate. 


LOOKS LIKE A LIVE SEASON 


ESPITE an unusually loud chorus of 

croaks that motor boat racing was 
doomed for this season and more to come, 
regattas scheduled ahead at this time of 
the year appear to be more numerous than 
ever. The following list includes all that 
have been filed so far with the Racing 
Commission of the American Power Boat 
Association but the list will grow rapidly 
as the season gets under way. 

MAY 

15—Albany-New York Marathon Middle Atlantic 


Outboard Association, New York, N. Y. Out- 
board Classes B, C, D and E-F, Stock Runa- 
bouts Class A and B. Secretary ‘Charles Alex- 
ander, Jr., 421 Jefferson Ave., Avon, New 
Jersey. 

28-30 , ry Mass. Outboard regatta with 
time trials. Commodore Frank ‘T. Hlickey, 
Shrewsbury, Mass 

29-31—Stockton, Calif. Outboard and Inboard 
Regatta. 

30—Mays Landing, New Jersey. 

JUNE 


4- Philadelphia Yacht Club, Essington, Pa. 

4—Maryland Yacht Club, Baltimore, Md. 

5 Riverview Yacht Club, Rancocas Creek. 

11—Delaware River Yacht Club, Torresdale. 

11—Tidal Basin, Washington, D. 

12—Third Annual Spring Regatta, Carlstadt, N. 
i; Chas. S. Lott, 116 34th. Street, Woodcliff, 


a. 
1 ‘Kast Falls Club, Se huylkill River, N. J 
18-—Baltimore, Maryland. 
19—Lakewood, i. 
19—Hie al isburg, Calif. Outboard Regatta. 
20—Intercollegiate Rowing Regatta, Poughkeep- 
sie on the Hudson River, New York. 
24-—-Yale-Harvard Rowing regatta, Thames River 
at New London, Conn. 
26—Around Manhattan Outboard Race, Middle 
Atlantic Outboard Assn. Charles Alexi ander 5 * 
421 Jefferson Ave., Avon, 
26—Lower Lake, ¢ Calif. Outboard Regatta. 


JULY 


1-4—San Francisco to Long Beach, Calif. Ocean 
Race for cruisers, D. M. Callis, 106 E. C 
Street, Wilmington, Calif. 

2—-Cieorge W ashington Bicentennial, Tidal Basin, 
Wash., D. C. 

2—I. aittle Eves Harbor Yacht C lub, Beach Haven, 
N 


7: 


Toms River, New Jersey. 

3—Lucerne, Clear Lake, Calif. Outboard Re- 
gatta. 

3-4—Albany, New York outboard regatta with 
time trials. R. F. Delehant, 35 State Street, 
Albany, New York 

4-—Somers Point Yacht Club, Somers Point, N. J. 

4—Huntington Lake, California, Outboard Re- 
yatta. 

4+--Annapolis, Maryland. 

9 Wildwood Yacht Club, Wildwood, N. J. 

9 —Tidal Basin, Washington, D. C. 


9 Block Island Cruiser Race, New York Ath- 


letic Club, 100 nautical miles. Classes for 
cruisers and express cruisers. F. W. Horen- 
burger, Chairman Regatta Committee, 959 
Fighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

9-10—Buffalo, New York. Centennial Regatta, 
outboards, C. F. Shoemaker, 117 Mulberry St., 
buffalo, N. Y. 

10 Keystone Yacht Club, Delaware River, 
facony, Pa. 

15-18—Outboard Regatta, Manistee, Mich, E. A. 
Doty, Manistee, Mich. 

16-—-Baltimore, Maryland. 

16 —Cape May Yacht Club, Cape May, N. J. 

10-17—Finger Lakes Marathon, Geneva, N. Y. 
outboard regatta. E. E. Snelgrove, Geneva, 
N 


16-24—Cruise under auspices of F arragut Sports- 
men’s Association, 25th Street, Camden, N. 

22-23—-Havre de > ace, Maryland, F. A. Hoff- 

nan, Havre de Grace, Md. 

24—Lake Wallenpaupack, Pike County, Pa. 
outboard regatta. Joseph Conrad, Secretary, 
501 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

30—Herald Harbor, M: iryland, 


AUGUST 
4-6—Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 
Wm. C. Mills, Secretary, Miles River Yacht 


Club, St. Michaels, Md. 
6—Tidal Basin, Washington, D. C. 
6—Delaware River Yacht Club, Torresdale, Pa. 
6-14—Fifteenth Annual Cruise, Riverside Y acht 
Club, Eassington, a 
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7—Norristown Boat Club, Norristown, Pa. 
ea 2 Championship, Montauk, L. I., 
N ce Chapman, 959 Eighth Ave., New 
Yy ie City. 

13—Baltimore, Maryland. 

21—Lorain, Ohio, Ray Baker, Secretary, Lorain 
Yacht Club, Water Works Park, Lorain, Ohio. 

20- aie ional Sweepstakes Regatta, Red Bank, 
N. J. Gerald T. Holbrook, Red Bank, N, ] 

27 28—Stone oa Yacht Club, Stone Harbor, 
N. J. Dr. H. Haines, Medical Art Bldg., 
Bid ehas. Pa. 

27—Tidal Basin, Washington, ~~ < 


SEPTEMBER 


1-5—British International Trophy Race, Detroit, 
Mich. W. D. Edenburn, General Motors Build- 


ing, Detroit, Mich. 
3-4—New Jersey Championships, Margate-Long- 
port, N. J. 


s—Ocean City Yacht Club, Ocean City, N. J. 
Herald Harbor, Md. 

10-11—Eastern Outboard Coneeien at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chairman, E. Headley, 
1121 Eldridge, West Collingswood, N. J. 

10-11—Berkeley Hills Club, Richmond, Va 

16-17—President’s _ Regatta, Washington, 


D. C. Com. E. Jewell, c/o Washington 
Times, W RM 

18—North New Jersey Championships, Chas. S. 
Lott, 116 34th St., Woodcliff, N. J. 


KAYAK GROWING POPULAR 


HE kayak—that long, needle-like 

canoe of the Eskimo—is becoming 
popular in this country, occupying the 
place in the canoe field that a sport road- 
ster does among automobiles. It came 
here from Europe, where it was developed 
as a folding boat of remarkably light 
weight, and in this form has become 
widc!y used by the paddle fraternity. Rac- 
ing models have been adopted by teams 
in canoe clubs and the races staged by 
such groups of young men are comparable 
only to the college rowing races, for grace 
and thrill. Cruising models of greater 
beam and of more sturdy construction are 
seen on almost all waters where small 
boating is popular, and the tricks that a 
skilful paddler can make them do in rough 
water and even in the surf are astonishing 
to spectators. Despite their limited carry- 
ing capacity compared with the Indian- 
model canoe, more commonly used in 
American waters, they are often used for 





The folding hayek can n land even on rocky 
shores, with reasonable care 


long voyages on inland waters and even 
off-shore. Because of their light weight 
and many uses, folding kayaks have been 
carried by Amundsen, Byrd and other 
Arctic explorers, as well as to tropical 
streams by Collin Ross in Africa and 
Sven Hedin in Asia. 

A number of skilful kayak enthusiasts 
have made amazingly long voyages in 
these tiny craft. Karl Schott went more 
than 25,000 miles in a kayak in two trips 
—from Bavaria to Cairo and again from 
Bavaria to India. Another adventurous 
youth paddled a kayak from Bavaria 
down the Danube into the Black Sea and 
then ’round Greece to Italy. That’s a 
stretch of paddling, too, eh what? A squad- 
ron of two-seated kayaks manned by Ox- 
ford students crossed the E nglish Channel 
and went on to Paris, In Russia a kayak 
owner traveled more than 6,000 miles on 


the rivers of that country. Like the Ameri- 
can canoe, the kayak, in its folding mod- 
ern form, makes a good cruising boat, too, 
in competent hands. And like the highly 
successful folding canvas canoe used wide- 
ly in this country, reasonable care is suffi- 
cient to keep it in good condition for 
many seasons of usefulness. 


NUMBERED MOTOR BOATS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


HERE were 258,531 

motor boats in the United States on 
December 
tion figures of the Bureau of Navigation 
of the Department of Commerce. This 
was an increase of 10,083 over December 
31, 1930. The numbered boats do not 
include outboard craft under 16 feet, 
yachts over 16 gross tons nor commercial 
motor boats over five net tons. A table 
giving the registrations by ports during 
the past five years and the total annual 
registrations since 1919 follows: 








PORT | 1930 | 1931 
Baltimore, Md. | 45,123 | 15,588 
Boston, Mass. | 13,119 | 13,346 
es aa Conn. | 5.921 | 6,401 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1,251 | 1,148 
Charleston, South Carolina 1,190 1,233 
Chicago, Illinois 6,957 6,995 
Cleveland, Ohio 5,006 5,412 
Des Moines, Iowa 2197 8 | 3,051 
Detroit, Mich. 10,083 | 10,779 
Duluth, Minn. 1,055 1,055 
Galveston, Texas 2,371 | 2,611 
Great Falls, Mont. 17 17 
Honolulu, Hawaii 894 894 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1,459 | 1,557 
Juneau, Alaska 3,676 3,826 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3,584 | 3,674 
Louisville, Ky. 2,299 | 2,290 
Memphis, Tenn. 4,164 4,240 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 2,179 2,232 
Minneapolis, Minn. 614 748 
Mobile, Alabama 3,518 3,690 
New Orleans, La. 12,862 14,020 
New York, N. Y. 33,971 35,403 
Norfolk, Va. 14,251 14,318 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 3,527 3,596 
Omaha, Nebraska 341 | 362 
Pembina, North Dakota 23 22 
Philadelphia, Pa. 14,975 | 15,685 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 477 586 
Port Arthur, Texas 1,392 1,511 
Portland, Me. 13,187 | 13,374 
Portland, Ore. 7,163 | 7,622 
Providence, R. I. 3,128 | 3,040 
Rochester, N. Y. 3,448 3,558 
St. Albans, Vermont 573 615 
St. Louis, Mo. 6,870 | 7,171 
San Antonio, Tex. 674 | 819 
San Diego, Calif. ----- 304 
San Francisco, Calif. 5,572 §,729 
San Juan, Porto Rico 216 226 
Savannah; Ga. 1,360 | 1,396 
Seattle, Wash. 7,867 7,913 
Tampa, Fla. 21,204 | 22,290 
Wilmington, North Car. 7,901 8,184 
Annual Totals Since 1919 
Dec. 31, 1931. . . 258,531 
Dec. 31, 1930. . 248,448 
Dec. 31, 1929. 241,040 
Dec. 31, 1928. 230,582 
Dec. 31, 1927.. 219,575 
Dec. 31, 1926 208,037 
| ARR pe are ears ake tee 198,636 
Dec. 31, 1924. 186,441 
Dec. 31, 1923.. : dietitian 173,307 
Dec. 31, 1922.. _ Speed 159,701 
Sol avers hi8 0 © or Sy ate ea 148,482 
a. Sires ao 6k 06 meats CRS aeee 130,826 
SN RNS: © ded 4, 300. 0 Cunt o week 111,791 
pS Pr rere eee 91,779 





FROST-BITTEN OUTBOARDERS 


T isn’t often that a race meet fails to 
come off on the date set. The tradi- 
tion of “race, rain or shine” is almost 
universal in its acceptance among power- 
boat racing fiends. On a few occasions, 
when water conditions for certain classes 
appeared too difficult, officials have been 
known to postpone certain events. But as 
a rule, most of the program is staged. 
Out in Minnesota last winter, how- 
ever, a whole regatta failed to come off. 
Yes, that’s right—Minnesota—last w in- 
ter. ‘Sounds funny, doesn't it? Well, it is. 
Here’s the story: On Long Island 


“numbered” | 


31, 1931, according to registra- | 
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If you are not already acquainted 
with the Standard Sea Eagle, the 
DeLuxe Sea Eagle and the Camp 
Mate, the Mullins 1932 metal hull in- 
board motor boats, write now for in- 
formation. They’re boats you should 
know about. 


The Standard Sea Eagle, at $695, 
and the DeLuxe Sea Eagle, at $795, 
have 1534 -foot galvanized Armco Ingot 
Iron hulls, with life boat air chambers 
and 45 hp. motors good for a full 30 
miles an hour. 


Match that performance, that qual- 
ity, that price, if you can. 


The Camp Mate gives motor boat- 
ing a new meaning. It runs wherever 
there is 10 inches of water. Its 1534- 
foot metal hull is puncture proof, snag 
proof, never requires caulking. Tunnel 
stern construction is exclusive with 
Mullins—just one more advantage to 
be found only in the Mullins Metal 
hull. The Camp Mate, with 12-15 hp. 
4-cylinder motor and 12-mile speed, 
lists at $475; with 30 hp. and 23-mile 
speed, at $595. 


Use the coupon. It will bring you 
all the facts. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Boat Division . 500 Mill Street . Salem, Ohio 








Please send me information regarding the 
New Sea Eagles Camp Mate 


Name 
Address _ 


ay 


MULLINS 
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New Farr “6"-102, equipped with built-in reduction 
gear for heavy cruisers. 


LOW PRICED 


POWER 


for the Launch, Sail Boat, 
Runabout or Cruiser 


Kermath offers a series of husky, rugged, 
thoroughly dependable and_ time-tested 
four and six cylinder motors equipped with 
every accessory, including new type marine 
carburetor, self starter and generator, me- 
chanical fuel pump, reverse gear and clutch. 
If you have a worn-out motor in a sound 
seaworthy boat, one of the new Farr or 
Kermath models will give you ideal per- 
formance and thrifty economy. Send for 
descriptive literature. State size boat you 
have or wish to power. Recommendations 
will be cheerfully given without obligation. 


$37 (Q mor 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit,Michigan 














, CARRY IT LIKE 
Mm oletey.\e) 


RY a 3 up in 2 


minutes 


MY 


; 
© IMAGINE! A handsome, rugged row- 
j boat of real mahogany that 4 —¥ up to 
fit on the running board of a car! 

Now you can fish or boat in lakes and stream 
. anywhere. The B & E Porto Hoat is all one piece. 
Bething to lose or get out of order. No tools needed. Non-leak- 

ible—ne open seams. It can’t sink 

Here's the ideal boat for camp or week-ends. Hand! tboard. 

Used by Sir Hubert Wilkins. Booklet free. Attractive agents’ — 


Bair & Edgerton Boat Works, Gien Cove, L.I., N 














Star Non-sinkable Metal Boats 
at real money saving prices 





A complete line of flat and Semi-round bot- 
tom for rowing and light outboard motors, 
Special V bottom and round bottom outboard 
motor boats. 

Star Metal HLoats are best 


They will not dry out 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ex 
perience in boat building. Catalog free. 
STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Goshen, Ind. 








Dept. E 
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Pioneer Metal Boats Are Better 
Never dry out, crack or warp—always ready to use 
Present time demands greater values and Pioneer meets 
the issue squarely with lower prices on a line of boats 
which has been the leader in quality for twenty years. 

ETTER BOATS—LOWER PRICES 
5 Models in 55 Sizes. Pioneer Boats are the safest, most 
attractive and most durable boats produced. Deacriptire 
catalogue sent on request. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
627 Perry Street Middlebury, Indiana 























Sound, where the weather was fairly mild 
throughout the winter, a lot of sailing 
addicts got the idea that they would race 
sailing dinghies on fair week-ends. They 
got a loud laugh, but they stuck to their 
idea. They came out in sweaters and hip 
boots—not bathing suits—and sailed some 
exciting races. They took the name of the 
“Frost-Bite Yacht Club” and Martin 

(“Slim”) Baker, a well-known chap in 
sail and power contests, a graduate of 
Annapolis, incidentally, was elected Com- 
modore of this motley assortment of 
marine Esquimaux. On Long Island 
Sound they got away with a lot of regat- 
tas, and furnished much excitement to 
huge crowds of people who came in clos- 
ed cars to watch the races. 

But out in Minnesota? Not so good. 
The Minnesota Outboard Association, 
impressed by the “Frost-Bite” idea, 
scheduled an outboard regatta on a lake 
near Minneapolis. Excitement ran high, 
and we are told that the weather man in 
those parts got a rush of inquiries for 
predictions. What he told the hopeful 
racers and their friends is not known. 
The recorded fact is that the lake was 
frozen over solid on the day of the meet! 
All of which goes to show that—in mid- 
winter at least—we need some coopera- 
tion from the weather man, even to race 
frost-bite style on freezable waters. 


TIPS TO OUTBOARDERS 
By Bill Frey 


ERE are a few little odds and ends 
about the care of your outboard outfit 
—for either racing or pleasure use—that 
will help you in keeping it in tip-top shape. 
First, mooring the boat when not in use: 
If you have a larger craft, and you are 
using it ona comparatively small lake, the 
best thing to do is rig up a permanent con- 
crete anchor and buoy a few yards from 
shore. Be sure and have the chain that 
connects anchor to buoy long enough so 
buoy will ride at an angle trom anchor 
and thus permit boat to have a freedom 
of motion in rough water. 

Buoy anchoring is always more satis- 
factory than tying up at a pier. The con- 
stant motion of the boat up and down 
along the pier is going to batter it sooner 
or later in spite of all the bumpers you 
may use. If you are using a pier anchor- 
age, it is best to get two piers and tie your 
craft between them—a bow rope to the one 
and a stern rope to the other. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that if you are tying up for only a few 
hours even, to always come into a pier 
into the wind. Then you will be to the lee 
of the wharf and your boat will not be 
constantly battering against it. 


AN UNLIMITED INTERNATION- 
AL OUTBOARD RACE 


ULES for an international outboard 
race, similar to the Harmsworth 
classic for unlimited hydroplanes, are be- 
ing drawn up in Europe and will soon 
be submitted to authorities here for 
approval. They are being drafted by J. 
W. Shillan of London, England, who 
originated the plan for an unlimited out- 
board race and obtained American sanc- 
tion here last January before the Council 
of the American Power Boat Association. 
The proposal was submitted to the gov- 
erning power-boat bodies of all European 
countries and recommendations from most 
of them have already been received by 
him. He has been awaiting action by 
Sweden, Italy and the Royal Motor Yacht 
Club of England, before presenting the 
final draft to racing experts here. 
The tentative plan is to hold the first 
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international race during this summer, 
with each competing nation represented 
by a single boat. The trophy is to be pro- 
vided by this country and inasmuch as 
outboard racing originated here, the first 
event will be held on this side. Selection 
of a site for the contest will be under- 
taken as soon as the rules have been 
definitely approved. It has been suggested 
that the International outboard race be 
held along with the annual National Out- 
board Championships regatta, which at- 
tracts many of the finest drivers and 
outfits in this country. However, only one 
boat would defend the trophy against the 
field of foreign contenders. And with the 
class unlimited as to power, we can ex- 
pect some big motors to appear and some 
astonishing speed marks to develop 
through future seasons. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MISERABLE JOB AT BEST 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I am facing the job of cleaning the bilges of 
my cruiser this spring. It looks like anything 
but a tempting bit of fresh-air exercise. Is there 
any short way of getting the oily muck out? 

Camprett MacDovaatt, Jr. 


Ans.—lIt's like that royal road to learning— 
nobody's found it yet. A mucky bilge is a fire 
hazard as well as a nice nest for sour odors, 
and if water ever gets above your floor-boards 
when your bilges are in such condition, what 
a mess! 

Take up your floor boards and clean them out- 
side the boat. am presuming your cruiser is 
still in her cradle. Start in at the end of the 
boat which is highest and work down, Scraping 
the wood surfaces with a wide painter's knife. 
Do this as far up under the lining as you can 
and down to the keelson. Remove all this loose 
muck using the wide knife blade as a shovel. 
Have a pail beside you into which you can dump 
it. Then get a stiff scrubbing brush or an old 
broom, and scrub the greasy planks and timbers 
with distillate, Use a pair of rubber gloves and 
never expect to use them again. 

Then dissolve some strong soap powder in a 
bucket of boiling water and scrub again. Then 
throw a bucket or two of hot water about in the 
bilges and turn a high pressure hose on it, wash- 
ing everything down to the drain-plug hole. 

hav e found that throwing strong soap powder 
about in the bilge tends to absorb grease that 
didn’t come out before. 

you don’t like the job, don't blame me. This 
is the shortest cut I know to a clean bilge, 
although it is hard on the knee-caps and dis 
position, 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


WATER LUBRICATES IT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
have a runabout which leaks in the stuffing 
box. At least it did last season. I am told by 
some to put a big wrench on the nut and heave 
on it. Others say this is the worst possible 
thing to do. 
What is the right thing to do to fix it? 


Emery RBucknett. 


Ans.—Whatever you do, don’t put a wrench 
on that stuffing box nut! You will get a worn 
shaft and a worse leak as a result. New shafts 
cost money. The water which leaks in, drop 
by drop, really acts as the only  Iubrication 
there is, and if you try to cut it off, you'll get 
the inevitable result. 

Tighten the packing nut by hand as tightly 
as you can, and if your grip is unusually good 
from mechanical work, ease it off a little after 
you've given it the final twist of the wrist. 
Don’t let the tiny leak bother you. It can't 
be helped and that’s all there is to it. Until 
some new engineering principle is applied to 
stuffing boxes, they will act just as yours does. 
And boat men will continue to put wrenches on 
them and wear out shafts. 

Motor Boat Eprrtor. 


DOES DECK CANVAS SHRINK? 


Mewes Boat Epiror: 

If I should put canvas on my deck, wouldn't 
it shrink? How can I keep it wae doing it in 
wet weather? I want a water-tight deck, but I 
don’t want to get out of one trouble and into 
another. 

Grorck Watnwricht. 

Ans.—Canvas properly laid on a deck does 
not shrink appreciably or give other trouble. This 
is conditioned on proper laying, mind you, 

Be sure to putty up the holes caused by 
screws or nail-heads, sand-paper down any 
roughness or fill it in, let the filling dry and 
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n — sand-paper it smooth. Let it dry thoroughly, then 
oan Builders of Good Boats for 36 Years give it a coat of liquid marine glue. Lay the AN Acme or La) 
The FISH-HAWK canvas, stretching it tightly, tacking at one A " . 
pro- edge and stretching it to the other—this in — APA ’ 
1 as two directions—and tack while stretched tightly. FOLDING BOAT y 7 
first —~ = ass _ ~~ By used the Z 
ie word “stretch ut be careful not to injure 
tion 5 The popular resort and fishing boat in 14, 15 and the fabric, of course. Tack closely all around FOR Oo 0 
der- 16 ft. lengths. A seaworthy boat, easy to row and and cover tack line with molding at the sheer 
he will handle up to a 16-horsepower motor. Priced and about sky-light, or other break in _ your 
een at $82, $84 and $86. deck surface. When the canvas has set, give it 
sted Ff SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., SHELL LAKE, WIS. a coat of paint to fill in the pores of the fabric. 
> be This paint and the glue change the shrinking 
y quality of the canvas, and if the right quantity 
Jut- = a. of each is used and the canvas properly stretch- 
at- a ed, you need have no fear from this score. 
and Burn off the fuzz of the canvas with a blow- 
d : torch. Or, when your paint is good and hard rom 
one q : and has a good crust, sand it off. - 
the § DAN KIDNEY ke SONS, INC. Motor Boat Epitor. itt Oh 
the & West De Pere, Wis., Dept. “ | . 
ex- Builders of famous Green Bay Banting Boat THE INTERNATIONAL CODE m2 
. e Send for 1931 Circular | @ TH 
ome Chicago Agent: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. | Motor Boat Epitor: 
elop ————_——————— 2 ae mE AER ; I have just purchased a cruiser on the used Mins 
otis and find aboard —y a op Sees. ; am 
told they are international code flags but I am ' ‘ 
4 ° |} not told where I can learn the code. NE small down payment and you get your 
| VI a heal 1? Acme Folding Boat. Wonderful oppor- 
S ' our 18 ing hat use are they to a beginner like ea on thine Seal for an Acme while en- 
| Do I have to learn the code and trust my hope ioe Se -4 fishing, “. aa 

f : REE! | of pee my if I ever mood &, to these squares | trips. No risk. Money back guarantee with. lib- 

; quipment || ° Aaron M. Lerxow:tz eral 5 day FREE TRIAL PE D 

[ Bila needa . | sons eae Oe boating field in valase with 
— Anything on this page or anything advertised Ans.—Don’t let those flags worry you. Not new models, ter quality, lowest cash prices 
aa b in Field & Stream can be noe my return one cruiser owner in a hundred knows anything | and a NEW EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 
were | fharcare’s Grest any mien who af fond of || Strut cee icTuatona! cots, althoueh slot cf | Deal Direc with Factory and Seve 307 
? % e y yate e Mags to decoratio 1 
. re hunting and fishing. It is an easy matter to || String them from the stern to the top of your me A en ee 
Jr persuade them to subscribe—many now buy military mast and down to the jack-staff at h 4 H be ‘ - 

lar] | - governments use them. ave en awarded 
—_— from the newsstand regu y- | your bow. Use them thus only on holidays and medals at World’s Fairs. Thousands of s 
ng 5 n a very short time you will have the special occasions of club festivities, and never 

: men swear by them for use on lakes and rivers. 
i fire § necessary number of subscriptions to get the || get under way with them flying. It is bad eti- Carry heavy loads we aioe and dua 
dors, § equipment you want. | quette to do so, and you'll be laughed at by nage. Licks bet etrem xf Safe Won't s porn 
oards & Many men average 4 subscriptions an || old-timers. When the flags are up in the posi- or toa On the market for 40 asa 15 

what hour and practically none have had sales tion indicated, the “‘ship is dressed.” ° y' eee 

| : to 20 years service not at all uncommon. 

7 experience. Hundreds of our readers have |) As to rescue, carry flares for night signals Set up for use in 8 minutes. Carry on 
| out- done this. Why not you? of distress if you are cruising on big waters. shoulder or running board of oud, Dieee prac: 
eris § The reversed ensign is a signal of distress by tical handy beet built. Pay os ou paddle 
f the : | day, and four or more short blasts on the too a dina NEW EASY Bearer 
aping * Fl | whistle in rapid succession is a danger and PLAN at ence 
nite, 4 distress signal good for either day or night. THE ACME BOAT co 
1 can 4 ae 2 , | Do not ever trust to the other fellow, in a GI Ash Street Miamisburg, Ohio 
loose §f k a ; private pleasure boat, being able to read the Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario 
1ovel. Above: “‘Three-in-One” steel casting rod. international code flags. And you, yourself, will \ 
dump § A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel || find plenty to learn in boat ‘operating without il AAAIL FOR DETAILS 
n_ old with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. || going into it. Take it from one who has been a 
— i Yours for only 5 subscriptions. | ya If you get, your compass and pe Page | The Acme Boat Co. 5 DAY 
; an ° down pat in another two seasons, in addition to 
' t a FO the other details of boat handling, you'll be good, l 61 Ash Street FREE | 
Th a Has 27%” plate, Moror Boat Eprror, | Miamisburg, Ohio TRIAL | 

nen weighs 3% oz. 
n the j Value $6.50. Yours AN OUTBOARD WILL DO IT | Please send literature on EASY PAYMENT | 
wash. for only 6 sub- | PLAN at once. 
. , scriptions. Motor Boat Eprror: | | 
wider I am planning on acquiring a house-boat but Name | 
that 5 the question of propulsion makes me hesitate. I | | 
p F want it to be somewhat mobile, although I have i] St. & No. | 
This no desire to cruise in it. There is no place aboard | | 
bilge, for a big engine and if there were, I wouldn’t || City & State 
dis ff want to go to the expense of altering the bottom | 
? for installing a propeller shaft. 
OR. \ Would it be possible to get an outboard engine 
b that would move her at a slow pace, but steadily? 
- Epwarp H. Wenzev. 
Ans.—You most certainly can do just that, 
iffing Get an outboard motor which will send you along | 
id by a few miles an hour. I am presuming, of course, | 
heave that your boat—or the one you have picked out— | 
ssible is in a class with one 32 feet in length which | 
is known to go at about 5 — - hour, sr | 
ca 5 , zs only power being a 32 h.p..outboard motor. But | 
= I Above: Fishing knife with 4 be sure the motor is a service and not a racing 
x blade of stainless steel and spe- model—and that she has a service propeller on 
rendhs \ cial blade for cleaning and scal- || her, too. You can easily rig up a bracket—or buy 
wise ing. Value $2.00. Yours for only one—which will make it possible to get under 
hafts le 2 subscriptions. Any type of way in about ten minutes, any time. However, 
droy ; knife you wish can be obtained I'd suggest that you make careful inquiry about 
aio for subscriptions. the speed of the current in any river which you 
1 get sae to ply, Fae make a you will have speed 
; ichi enough to make some headway against it, shoulc 
ghtly hr alate: t as you so desire. The 32-foot houseboat I refer to 
good i regimental draws eleven inches of water, is sturdily built, 
after ; duck for wear but has only one deck sae Bo Tee 
vrist. with waders, ee eee 
can’t . 
Until sn ontdlag 29 TIME MARATHONS } 
mi ‘ 
oe mB | Moror SoaT Epiror | 
Ps on _, To settle en we is = record— | _geth 
if any for a tast motor boat tor a day or more! ‘orld-Beater in Motor Boats. 16-ft. jel 
- Are there such records and whe made ame wih Farner ote i sagine rith_eigctric starter 
e te ry salted 
Send this coupon NO v\ Ans.—There are no official records of such | Cee 
ane EE EE EE time marathons. A couple of years ago, outboard out. ‘ 
| FIELD & STREAM 1} motor boat owners went days and even weeks | Motor 
dn't | 578 Madison Ave., New York 1| without stopping, but if any of them tried for Re 
it in Send l f b b speed, too, It was not reported widely. Endur- and up 
put I | . aan hendi ete information about obtain- | ance tests were the fad of the day, and it un- 
into ing. mere — free, and also send sub- || covered some interesting material as to the + 
| iption order forms and sample copies. | durability of these little alloy power plants. picts ive of real fast, ont hein GibGendie und, Aten 
iT. | Name ; | Commodore Harry B. Greening of the Ham- | Festeet t racing model Rommosen TV butions ave fel forte 
| zi, | ilten (Ontario) Yacht Club, drove his Rainbow of boat dry in rough weters. 
does Address I'] at full speed for 12 hours and averaged bet- ei CATALOG FREE-SAVE MONEY—PROMPT 
This | Ci ! ter than a mile a minute throughout. He went | (5g) en ey ge do 
1. | ty sistennene see l 741 miles in 735 minutes and went one lap of TWO LARGE 
1 by State | 19'4 miles at 68.95 an hour. THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
any ag 27 Sas arcs ennst-aveipenennasr ss cowigenecens tema | Moror Boat Eprror. 201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 
and 1 ae ee ees (END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) PESHTIGO, WIS. | Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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EQUIPPING THE WIL- 


DERNESS CANOEMAN 
By H. L. Nason 


ROBABLY everything in the line 
of camping equipment has at some 
time or other been taken into the 
woods by the canoeist. As when 
going abroad or to the seashore, it seems 
to be a universal failing to want to pack 
everything in sight, except possibly the 
front-door step, and there is even some 
hesitation over that. This is especially 
true of the chap who is outfitting for the 
first time. His head is filled with ideas on 
various pieces of equipment that he has 
read about or that he has been told should 
be carried along. He therefore loads him- 
self up accordingly. 

Part of this equip- 
ment is essential, some 
of it is nice but can be 
climinated and a lot of 
it is quite useless. It 
takes experience, judg- 
ment and a lot of will 
power to pick up a 
sensible, serviceable 
outfit, and to leave be- 
hind the fascinating 
pieces of equipment 
that fairly beckon from 
the outfitter’s windows 
to be taken along. As 
one outdoor writer, 
wise in the ways of 
canoeists and trail fol- 
lowers, has said, “The 
first year out, a man 
overburdens himself, 
the next year he goes 
to the other extreme, 
and the third he gets 
down to the essentials 
of a rez asonab le, sensi- 
ble outfit.” 

Outside of the canoe, paddles and set- 
ting pole that will take him on his jour- 
ney, the voyager should provide himself 
with shelter, bedding, food, a cooking out- 
fit and such camp and personal equipment 
as is necessary for his comfort and for 
the making of a decent camp. There must 
also be some means of portaging this out- 
fit and as the method of packing deter- 
mines to a large extent the amount that 
can be carried, it is a reasonable pro- 
cedure to consider this phase first. 

Different regions seem to have their pet 
packing contrivances. Through the wilder- 
oe regions of Canada, where the canoe 
was once the sole means of transportation, 
the tump line is the only recognized means 
of packing. In fact, nothing else could 
have taken its place in transporting the 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











vast quantities of furs, food and — 
that have gone over its portages. In Min- 
nesota the pack sack has a firm hold, in 
some parts of the East the pack harness 
and in others the pack basket. All have 
their good points, which are strongly up- 
held by their respective advocates. 

In trips lasting a month or more into 
wilderness country, where many supplies 


must be taken, there is nothing that can 
equal the tump for efficient, rapid trans- 





A compact, efficient cook kit is appreciated at least three times a day 


portation. With this method the only limit 
to the load is the strength and ability of 
the packer. The loads that a professional 
packer will carry are amazing. For short- 
er trips, however, I am a strong booster 
for the roomy pack sack, with broad 
leather shoulder straps and a head band 
attached to the sides. A large, well-made 
pack sack will carry a hundred-pound 
load, if necessary, or even more, and to 
the unhardened packer it is less punish- 
ing than the tump. With the outfit loaded 
in two packs, the canoe may be perfectly 
balanced and on approaching a carry, the 
packs may be tossed ashore and the canoe 
instantly unloaded and made ready for the 
portage. There is no delay; nothing to 
gather up and carry in the hands. With 
a tump pack or with duffle bags carried 





in a pack harness, it is almost impossible 
to trim the canoe properly without un- 
fastening and distributing the equipment 
somewhat and at the carry there is delay 
in gathering the outfit again and in read- 
justing packs. With many carries to make 


during the day, these delays become an 
item worthy of consideration. 

A tent for canoe cruising should have 
certain qualifications in order to render 
the most efficient service. It should be 
roomy enough to sleep two men comfort- 
ably and to accommodate their baggage 
and should be as light and make as little 
bulk as is consistent with reasonable 
strength. Furthermore, since the canoeist’s 
camp is a shifting one, it should be possible 
to erect the tent easily and quickly and 
with a minimum of pegs and stakes. The 
material should _ be 
water-proofed to elim- 
inate the necessity of a 
fly and also to allow the 
tent to be packed when 
wet, without the possi- 
bility of mildew form- 
ing. This would seem 
to be asking a lot of 
a tent, but as a matter 
of fact there are num- 
erous models and ma- 
terials that answer the 
above requirements 
very well. 


N the way of ma- 

terial, most manu- 
facturers produce a 
shelter cloth made of 
strong, extra-long 
staple cotton yarn, 
closely woven and 
waterproofed by a 
chemical process. This 
is very strong for its 
weight, and the water- 
proofing makes it mil- 
dew-proof and fire resistant and_ still 
leaves it pliable and immune to heat and 
cold. It usually comes in a green or olive- 
drab color that is easy on the eyes and 
that blends well with the forest back- 
ground. There are usually several grades 
of this material, with the weights varying 
somewhat with each grade. 

For tent styles, the Baker, wedge and 
miner are still popular, while manufac- 
turers now list numerous types of canoe 
and explorer’s tents especially designed 
for such trips. None are perfect but most 
of them are good, with each style having 
some advantage over the other. The in- 
dividual must decide which best meets his 
needs. For my own part, I have a special 
fondness for a lean-to tent 5 feet wide, 
7 feet deep, 6 feet high at the front and 
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1% feet high at the rear. This tent weighs 
five pounds and will roll into a bundle 18 
inches long and 4 inches in diameter. Two 
can sleep in it comfortably and it fur- 
nishes protection for the baggage. It can 
be erected in jig time with one pole, with 
shears or it may be hung from the limb 
of a tree. This tent has stood up under 
hard, steady service under a variety of 
conditions. Its warmth is increased by the 





sloping ridge that reflects the heat of the 
camp-fire down on the sleeper, which is 








Duffle that packs low and flat adds to the 
stability of the canoe 


a good feature on cool nights. A detach- 
able mosquito front and an 8-inch sod 
cloth are its only appendages. 

In the matter of beds and bedding, a 
ground cloth and a blanket should suffice, 
with the canoeist making his bed of 
browse. For those that wish them, there 
are rubber air mattresses, stick beds, fold- 
ing canoe beds, stretcher beds and the like. 
Most of these are excellent but they mean 
just one more thing to carry and are not 
essential in a wild country where browse 
may be obtained. A browse bed properly 
constructed makes a mighty fine couch 
and the canoeist soon becomes accustomed 
to sleeping on it. The ground cloth may 
be of rubber, or a lighter and less bulky 
material would be light-weight tent cloth 
that has been waterproofed with paraffine. 

A five-pound all-wool blanket will usu- | 
ally keep one comfortable through the | 
summer months and in early fall. Llama 
wool and camel-hair blankets furnish the 
greatest warmth for their weight, and are 
soft and flexible. In a sheep’s-wool blank- 
et, the famous Hudson’s Bay blanket is 
one of the best. The 3'4-point size is just 
about right if the camper rolls alone in 
his own blanket. This blanket is woven 
in pairs and weighs ten pounds, but it is 
often possible to find a dealer that will 
separate them and sell a half. A sleeping 
bag means more weight and bulk than the 
single blanket, but is sometimes preferred 
or even desirable. If you decide to use 
one, get a type that can easily be opened 
up to air and dried out, for a damp, smelly 
sleeping bag is a most undesirable piece 
of equipment. 


LOT of cooking can be done with very 
few utensils, but it will be found much 
more convenient to prepare meals if 2 
lair-sized kit is taken. Three pots, one fry 
pan, one mixing pan, a folding baker, two 
plates, cups, knives, forks, spoons, and one 
large mixing spoon will serve two men in 
a way that will keep them happy, provided 
of course that one of them knows his 
recipes. Dishes of aluminum alloy, stamp- 
ed from one piece, are of the best, though 
more expensive and heavier than tin. This 
material will not rust and will stand 
severe service. A steel fry pan, however, | 
1s generally preferred and cups of white 
enamel, with handles that will hook to the 





COUT around the outpost stores on the fringe of the wilds, 

in any part of the country — you'll find that storekeepers who 

outfit men for every sort of expedition from a two months’ 
canoe trip to a week-end of fishing, carry a tremendous stock of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt 
and fish, because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle and 
proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready-mixed recipe 
that requires only a little water and stirring to make the finest 
pancakes you ever tasted —the ideal out-door breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour comes in two varieties, wheat and 
buckwheat. 
pancakes fill the bill. 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 


Whichever you prefer, you'll find that Pillsbury’s 


| 
PANCAKE 
FLOUR 


‘illsburvé io 
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Now—Real Comfort 
and Rest—the Famous | 


Duk-a-way 
Portable Folding Bed 


EXPERIENCED campers appreciate 

4 the value of the Tuk-a-way because 
it folds up so small, yet gives the same 
complete comfort of their beds at home. 
Ideal for sleeping porches or as spare 
bed. Has an exclusive patented spring, 
so flat, so comfortable and resilient— 
you can use a blanket instead of mat- 
tress pad. 









Can be set up or folded 
in one minute. A lever 
exerts 1000 Ibs. pull with 
1 Ib. pressure, to stretch 
spring tight as a drum. 
Won't sag; made of fine, 
high grade carbon steel; 
stands rigid because 
braced at every point. 


LIGHT—COMPACT—FOR TRAVEL 


Double size and 

f ] (ae! } } -c ingle size 
heds—fold to 

3% x 4% x 48”. weigh 33 Ibs. and 28 Ibs. Hasily 


carried—easily stored. Write today for illustrated 
folder and prices. 


OAKES PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 Marquette Ave. North Chicago, IIl. 














-BROOKS TENTS: 


BROOKS SQUARE UMBRELLA TENTS -\_ 


The original Square Um- - — —+—— 
brella Tent with Chain Re- ro 


inforcement. Famous the 








world over. Proof against | wet . 
the elements . : 


BROOKS Two'Way (Poleless)TENT 


1 )\ The only so-called “Pole- 
\ less’ Tent entirely erected 





‘ from the outside. Easy of 
| erection light in weight. 





Compact and waterproof 


Brooks Tents are made in the tent country with thirty 
years experience in practical tent making back of 
their construction. Write for literature. Dealers in many 
cities. Sold direct where no dealer convenient 


The BROOKS COMPANY 


1653 ARAPAHOE ST. DENVER. COLO 


BLACK FLY “‘un° 
CREAM 
Absolute repellant for black fly, mosquitoes, chig- 
gers and other annoying insects. It immediately 
stops itching and allays inflammation—including 
sunburn and chafing. A vanishing cream—no mess. 
if your dealer hasn't “Black Fly’ cream, send us 











$1 and his name and address and we will mail you 
three 50c tubes as a special introductory offer. 
Whitney Payne Laboratories, Dept. B, Knicker- 
bocker Bldg., 152 W. 


42nd St., New York. 









Portable, rolled into 
bundles without tools. 
Canvas permanently at- 
tached except top. Slid- 
ing shutters Insect 
proof. For all outdoor 
purposes. 9 sizes. Great- 
ly reduced prices. Free Circular. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 777 Front St., Colfax, lowa 








| belt, are a decided improvement over the 


| heat- holding aluminum ones. It is impor- 
tant that the entire kit will nest, one piece 
within the other, to facilitate packing. In 
purchasing, remember that a wide, short 
pot will boil easier and quicker than a tall, 
narrow one, though it is a little more 
bulky to pack. The outfit should be placed 
in a bag of some light, stout material to 
keep the pots from blackening the other 
equipment. A good scouring material, such 
as Gold Dust, a dish cloth and towel should 
also be stored away with the kit. 
Selecting the grub is one of the most 
difficult tasks on a wilderness trip, where 
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and no long trip should be attempted with- 
out wheat in some form as a staple in the 
regular diet. Bacon is another standby 
that deserves the prominent place it gets 
in the grub list of the camper and canoe- 
ist. Fruits—preferably the dried variety 
to save weight—serve a good purpose in 
the food supply, helping to keep the diges- 
tive system in working order and tending 
to correct a too starchy diet. 

The articles making up the rest of the 
pack may be many or comparatively few, 
according to the ideas of the canoeist. One 
of the first necessities, of course, would 
be an ax. This may ‘be a- light, short- 





One is inclined to linger a few days at a camp site having a pleasant outlook 


provisions for the entire trip must be car- 
ried. Only experience can determine what 
is most satisfactory to the individual, and 
this will come with the trying and testing 

| of the various foodstuffs. There are sev- 
eral hints on the selection of food, how- 
ever, that may be helpful. 

One of these is to take foods of a low 
water content in order to save weight. It 
is better to take the water at cooking time 
from a lake or river near the camp site. 
Perishable foods, or foods hard to pack, 
should not be taken; neither should foods 
that require too much of the camper’s 
time and energy to prepare. One should 
aim to keep the grub list fairly simple, 
and not complicate it with too great a va- 
riety of food stuffs, though it is not neces- 
sary by any means to live on three or four 
articles of food as in the old days, when 
hard-tack, salt pork and tea comprised the 
backwoods fare. 

Another hint is to buy only the best 
quality food, for good food on the trail is 
a paying investment. In figuring quantity, 
an allowance of so many pounds per man 
per day is the basis of the estimation, 
though it is not an especially accurate one. 
Whether the foods carried are of high or 
low water content, makes a difference in 
the amounts necessary and there is also 
a vast difference in the amount of food 
various people consume. A city chap might 
eat a ration of two pounds a day. A big 
husky woodsman, on the other hand, might 
eat more than twice that amount, not be- 
cause he needed it, perhaps, but because 
he had the capacity and it was his custom 
to eat until he didn’t want any more. 

Among foods that have been tried and 
proven on the trail are wheat flour, bacon, 
beans, cornmeal, rice, 3-minute oatmeal, 
cheese, sugar, chocolate bars, raisins, dried 
prunes, apricots and peaches—also figs, 

| pitted dates, nuts, tea, coffee, evaporated 
milk and milk powder. There are numer- 
ous other foods, of course, that the canoe- 
| ist can try out and pass judgment on. Some 
are worth bothering with and some are 
| not. Of all foods listed, wheat is one of the 
| most valuable. It is the peer of the grains 


handled Scout ax or, more effective, would 
be an ax weighing 134 or 2 pounds with 
a 26- or 28-inch handle. Other articles 
would include matches, compass, maps, 
pocket knife with a can opener, a small 
medicine kit containing bandages, ad- 
hesive, iodine, laxative tablets, aspirin, 
carbolated vaseline and a small pair of 
tweezers. Also a tooth brush and paste, 
fly dope, small bag containing needle and 
thread, buttons, awl, waxed ends, safety 
pins and cord, some 3%-inch Manila rope, 
soap, small hand towel, flashlight with ex- 
tra bulb, fishing tackle and _ licenses. 
Watches, combs, mirrors and shaving out- 
fits are not a necessity in the wilderness 
and are included in part or whole accord- 
ing to the ideas of the individual. To the 
above might also be added a camera and 
films, note-book and pencil, candles, sheath 
knife and a calendar sheet of the month 
for checking off the days. 


OR extra clothing, a suit of light 

weight wool underwear for dry sleep- 
ing, two pairs of wool socks—one for 
sleeping and the other for a change on 
the trail—and a Mackinaw stag shirt or a 
sweater for cool nights will satisfy one’s 
needs quite as well as a fully equipped 
wardrobe trunk. 

The weight of an outfit is always of in- 
terest. An outfit taken on a recent fifteen- 
day trip in a wilderness region weighed, 
not including our 18-foot, 75-pound canoe, 
about 145 pounds. It went into two large 
Duluth pack sacks and one small one. As 
we were making a leisurely journey on 
this occasion, we planned two trips over 
the carries, going over first with a large 
pack apiece and then returning for the 
canoe and small pack. Had we been mak- 
ing the carry in one trip, one man would 
have shouldered a large pack, with the 
other thrown on top of that, while the 
second member of the party would have 

carried the small pack and the canoe. A 
carry under these conditions is hard, 
grueling labor, of course. Therefore, the 
chap who outfits well and wisely will reap 
the reward of his careful preparations. 
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THE OLD DUTCH OVEN 


By Lorene Pearson 


N the days when cooking was done 

largely on an open hearth, the Dutch 
oven was an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every household. It is a skillet or 
spider of iron, with a lid of the same ma- 
terial. The clever housewife in the home 
with an open hearth could quite surpass 
the skill of our housewives today with 
their electric and gas equipment. Placing 
the oven on hot embers, with more of the 
same on the dish-shaped lid, it comprised 
the chief and unsurpassed utensil for bak- 
ing bread and cakes, for stewing—in fact, 
for every kind of cooking. 

In the West, in the camp of the sheep 
herder, the fisherman, the hunter and the 
camper, the Dutch oven is an indispensable 
utensil. This is true even though it has to 
be carried for miles on a pack horse. Only 
once would you have to come in from a 
long day of tramping and climbing to find 
an oven full of the most exquisitely 
browned biscuits. Only once! Thereafter 
you wouldn’t even consider going without 
such an oven. 

A good bed of coals is the first neces- 
sity. A great pile of pine, aspen, willow or 
any available wood is set afire and for- 
gotten while the rest of the camp duties 
are attended to. Then a Dutch oven hook 
is made. By cutting a willow just below 
the fork, then taking one branch off about 
four inches above the fork, you have an 
excellent handle to manipulate the oven. 
This hook can be used to lift the oven off 
the fire by the bail or it can be used to 
remove the lid only. In baking, where it 
is necessary to put hot coals on the lid, 
any breeze must be taken into account, as 
the coals get very hot when fanned. Out- 
side of these few essentials, Dutch-oven 
cooking is like any other camp cooking. 

Frying, of course, is the easiest method 
of cooking things in camp. And frying in 
a Dutch oven can produce that lovely 
brown that is delicious indoors and heav- 
enly outdoors. Meat and fish, particularly 























The Dutch oven is an iron skillet with a 
dish-shaped lid 


venison, elk steak and beef, or potatoes 
can be fried perfectly. For a hurry-up 
meal this method is very satisfactory. 

If you happen to be hunting for elk or 
deer, or if you happen to be going to hike 
or fish and expect to be gone most of the 
day, your evening meal is prepared before 
you leave. Here are some recipes that can 













“Point! 
We're Coming F 


You attend field trials to compare 
good dogs. Then why not see them 
every moment, as clearly almost as 
if you stood heads them? Use a 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular. You’ll 
wonder how you ever got along 
without it. $13.50 to $110.00 at 
dealers. 32-page catalog on request. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 
718 St 


. Paut Street, Rocuester, New York 





Hold ‘Em Boy, 


* Oakshelter 
Helen” 
English 
Setter. 

W.C. Metz, 
Newark, 
Ohio. 


For general outdoor use 
ask your dealer to show 
youa B L 6-power 
Binocular with 30 mm. 
objective. 


BAUSCH 
© LOMB 


BINOCULARS 














| on 
| NAVAJO CAMP LIGHTING SYSTEM 


illumination inside and out. 


















Operates from car battery. Use 
as spot and trouble light on the 
> road. Built for use. Will last a 
lifetime. 


Camp in Comfort 
Price 
Complete 


Post-Paid $7. 80 


Write for Circular 


Nevojo Manufacturing Co. 
Glendale, Calif. P.O. 
Dealers, Write for Wholesale Prices 


Box 636 














that is fresh, pure, and 
wholesome is most im- 
portant for every éuting. 
The NORTHWOODS 
portable CAMP 
ICE-BOX in- 
sures the safety 
of your food 
supply. It is 
strongly con- 
structed, heavi- 

ly insulated, and 
attractive, suit- 
able for an af- 
ternoon, 
end, or 
holiday 


CAMP FOOD 





week- 
long 
outing. 


Write for illustrated 
descriptive folder and 
prices 


Something entirely new in outdoor refrigeration 


MORRISON BROS. 





Dubuque Iowa 








1323 WABASH 


Anywhere—Everywhere— 


Your Vacation Home 
A GILKIE 
CAMP TRAILER 


Over highways, or back trails, in rough, 
wild country, or at some scenic vacation 
spot—you can be sure of safety, comfort 
and economy with a Giukir. A real 
kitchenette, including an insulated ice 
box—regular beds with inner spring mat- 
tresses—plenty of luggage space and war- 
ranted weather-proof equipment, are just 
a few of its outstanding features. 


Easy to set up—quick to pack up— 
a GILKIE is always ready to follow faith- 
fully the tracks laid down by the rear 
wheels of your car. Write now for the 1932 
story about GILKIE CAMP TRAILER! 


HEAR os 


AVE HAUTE IND 
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Setting New Standards 
in comfort and convenience! 


Yes siree, folks, here IS a tent... 
that years ago set NEW standards 
A tent that insures its owner fullest 
enjoyment of outdoor life. A tent that 
gives MAXIMUM comfort through its 
Dickey-patented devices. It laughs at 
bad weather! It keeps you smiling in 
pride of ownership. Once you've tried 
it, you'll agree with us that “they 
don’t make them any better; they 
can't make them ‘just as goud’.” 
¢ See aa on request. Two sizes, 
9% and 114% zs 11%. 


Talon Hookless Fasteners on both doors 


Write us for descriptive catalogue and have 
your dealer demonstrate 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 

















On and off in 
a jiffy this 
comfortable 
Bass Mocca- 
sin of water. 
proof leather 
is ideal for 
camp wear 
















THEYRE Your Feet 


Ano IT's Your PARTY 
BLT 


If you will take the word of experienced 
sportsmen, you will select your footwear with 
more care than any other part of your equip- 
ment. Improperly constructed, uncomfortable 
shoes, have spoiled more “out-of-door” good 
times than all other reasons combined. 





Why not play safe and get a pair of Bass Moc- 
casins--real moccasins--built according tolndian 
principles and recognized by sportsmen the 
world over as the most comfortable and the 
most practical of all outdoor footwear. For 
more than half a century the name Bass on 
.. footwear has been a guar- 
antee of highest quality, 
exceptional durability 
and reasonable prices. 

THE BASS WADER 
Leather reinforced Olive Drab 
Canvas--special non-slip Piano 
Felt Sole that prevents slipping 
on slippery rocks 


Write for FREE CATALOG—Iiustrates and describes the 
cighty-twe styles of Bass Moccasins and Shoes for Fishing, Hunt- 
img, Camping, Hiking, Golf and Street Wear. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


600 MAIN STREET WILTON, MAINE 








be used under these circumstances. Before 
you leave camp, good, deep coals are piled 
around the oven. When you return you 
will think that the gods have been mighty 
good to you. 


STEW 
1 pound of mutton, beef or venison 
Onions P 
vA ~~ of rice 
Any resh vegetables 
Salt 
Fill the oven to within 1% 
top with water 
Dumplings can be made and added to 
this dish on return to camp 


inches of the 


Toward the end of the trip, when sup- 
plies are low and there is not much choice, 
we just put a can of everything we have, 
outside of fruit, into the oven and there is 
a surprisingly "good stew waiting for us 
in the evening. 

I have put a little grease in the oven, 
washed potatoes and added them, put on 
the lid, covered the whole with not-too- 
hot coals and had the most delicious baked 
potatoes on my return to camp. 

Baking, of course, is the supreme ac- 
complishment of a good camp cook. Bis- 
cuits are a justification for carrying the 
oven on a pack horse for a hundred miles, 
over rough trails. Here is a very good 
recipe which you can try out some time: 


BISCUITS 
1 teaspoon of salt 


1 cup of condensed 
milk or water 


4 cups flour 

4 tablespoons of lard 

4 level teaspoons of 
baking powder 


Rub in the lard with the finger tips. 
Add the milk and enough water to make 
the dough easy to handle on the board. 
Use the side of a box pannier (pack equip- 
ment) or any other flat surface you have. 
Cover it with a clean dish towel and roll 
out the dough with a bottle. Cut the bis- 
cuits with a can. Place in the Dutch oven, 
which is hot, put coals on the lid and 
watch carefully to keep from burning. 

Here is a recipe that I have used very 
successfully in making a cake for camp. 


CAMP CAKE 


cup of sugar 


~ 


cup of flour, unsift- 34 
ec teaspoon of bak- 
cup of lard or butter ing powder 
cup of milk, con- 2 eggs 

densed 


wren 
— e 


Cream the butter and sugar well. Add 
the egg yolks, unbeaten, and beat the two 
together. The milk and dry ingredients 
can be put in alternately and beaten well 
each time. Then mix in the unbeaten egg 
whites and beat the mixture well. Either 
bake in the Dutch oven, which has been 
greased and is hot, or put in another pan 
and then in the Dutch oven. Unless the 
oven has been thoroughly scoured with 
sand, it may leave a dark color on the 
sides of the cake. 

Pie is easily made and tastes especially 
good in camp. Raisin pie is very simple | 
and raisins are easy to carry. Of course, 
if you have the space, such things as 
canned blueberries or loganberries are 
excellent. Almost any one of the dried 
fruits which you take along will make per- 
fectly good pies. 


PIE CRUST 
(One 2-crust pie) 
1% cups of flour Y% cup of lard 


1 
About 4 tablespoons 1% teaspoon of salt 
of water 


Mix in the lard with the finger tips, add 
water and mold into a roll. Cut the roll in 
two and roll out one at a time. Use the 
same method for rolling as described un- 
der biscuits. Put in a pie tin, fill with fruit 


THE WELL RUNGE BRIAR 


| treated to require no breaking-in. Genu- 
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ELBERT FIREPLACES | 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
foryears. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 
Ave SAFE. 


‘trom Factory 
m4 SNENAL 





| Pat. appld. for 
F.O.B. Backus 

$1 2.00 Open Screen $1.00 extra 

| 





Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


|B. F. ELBERT BACKUS, MINN. 














T New Justrite | ‘No. 97 
ELECTRIC LANTERN 


, For Sportsmen, Fishermen 
\ Campers, Boy Scouts and 
: all Outdoor Purposes 
\, Burns a Week—5 Hours a Night for 
About One ane on an Hour 


| Ra ger tieb 


any | oa 
eres Fo coe A res cost o' 


Operates on 2, 4 or Fy. or bat- 4 
teries. Carries 3 3-4 in. non-focusing 
lens. Uses a 2 23 volt bulb. Carries 
ra Cc \° : Case 
Sitio, bigt 41-210. wide. Post 
tive action switch. 
ow ffose! No. 99 fe isa combination 
ead) Lantern it. 
EE crested, write f for pri cues end 


TE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2075 SOUTHPORT AVE . CHICAGO, ILL. 





































ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you. 
Hand cut from old seasoned briar root, 


ine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 


crack or burn thru. 


Three 


Murray’s Mellow, 
Erinmore and 55 


Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, 
Nuns, Bulwark, Mick McQuaid, 
other Old Country Tobaccos. Send for catalog. 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-62 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We Ly fot Post charges anywhere. 1 Established istablished 1895 


ee ENJOY HEALTH ~ 
ie and HAPPINESS 


if 

| i For a small cost you can 
== eliminate that outside toilet 
== wherever you have one with 
‘ modern Wolverine Sanitation 
equipment—A size for every 
need—Both water and water- 
less. 

It will pay you to investigate and 
buy now when prices are low. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
es 800 Main St. __Lansing, Mich. 














HANDY POCKET 
SHARP SHOOTER 


Shoots B.B. shot harder than the ordinary 
air rifle. New scientific principal,fork held 
between thumb and forefingers, has multiple 
strand rubbers, giving a greater resiliency, 
making a more accurate and hard shooter. 
Fits the vest pocket. Just the thing for small 
game, rats, mice, and other pests. Great 
sport for indoor or outdoor target practice. 
Postpaid 25c. Club Order 5 for $1.00 


SHEETS NOVELTY SHOP 
2955 S&S. 7th St. Terre Haute, Ind. 












Can’t Let Go! 


Made of steel; can't rattle, wear or detach, 
simple to install; easy to hitch or unhitch 
in any position. Order one with money back 
guarantee. Write for circ — on H.B. line 
! Trailers, Tongues Par 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL co. 504 Third St., 


Wausau, Wis. 
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and put on the top crust. The Dutch oven 
should be hot. Place a pie tin upside down 
on the bottom of the oven. Put the pie on 
the top of this and put on the lid of the 
oven. Coals should be placed on top and 


ie tee 


Fash 


: E the pie watched to see that it does not 
' burn. : 

Perhaps our appetites are unusually 

t ' good when we are outdoors, but I am in- 


clined to believe that the Dutch oven gives 
a flavor to food that no other method of 
5 cooking imparts. It is not just a legend 
£ that our grandmothers, using the open 
hearths and the Dutch ovens, were excel- 
lent cooks. It is a very well known fact. 


ewve w* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 









SIGNALS I 
i CampinGc Eprtor: | W hen Day S Done 
i _ What is the shot method of signaling when one | There’s nothing that can compare with the solid com- 
K is lost? Also, how and when should a fire signal fort of a “Gold Medal” equipped camp. Chairs, beds, 
be made? cots—each one inviting you to rest and relax, Built 


W. W. Norris. to stand the wear and tear of outdoor use, “Gold 


Medal” Folding Furniture has been the choice of 
campers for more than 40 years. It is light in weight 
and folds compactly for moving or storage. Send for 


Ans.—In the event of two or more people 
going into the woods, a shot method of signaling 
can be prearranged according to any system attractive catalog in colors. 
agreed upon. If this has not been done or if the | The No. 80 Bed is the last word in sleeping GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE Co. 
lost person feels sure he is not within hearing , A ‘ ’ (Jas @asterd Aee.. Mesias, Whe 
distance of other members of his party, a good | comfort for camp. It is full width and full , , . 
distress signal consists of firing one shot and | length, but folds easily and compactly. The 
then, after several seconds’ interval, firing two | mattress, made of non-rusting steel wire, 


oe as 
more 07 in rapid succession. It is the first | has 23 coil springs at each end. “Gold AL 
= — Page ae Oke Gar eee. ie ‘ao Medal” Folding Furniture is sold by Sport- 
abie os € « 4 c ) . - ~ . 
what direction it is coming. bs ¢ from | ing Goods, Furniture, Hardware and De- 
For obvious reasons, it is not a wise plan to | Partment stores everywhere. Folding Furniture 
fire such shots during the day, unless one has 
an unlimited supply of ammunition, because such 


shooting is liable to be regarded as of no con- 
sequence. It is best, therefore, to wait until 
: almost dark before firing a distress signal. 
t Also, under no circumstances, should all one’s 


ammunition be used up at one time, except un- 

























i der the most desperate circumstances. Some .. 
\ should be saved for the following day, at least. with for Campers Y 
t Fire signals pad prone except in hilly or open Tourists SPECIAL INTRODUCTOR 
k country. Any good smudge or punk fire will do 
the trick. In flat wooded country such a fire would om ye Summer Homes Sz oO F F E R 
be a total loss, because it would not be seen. aacsonae | For a limited time only, 
Campinc Epiror. Handy little scouring pads that can be tucked away any- we will send prepaid a 
E ; where in your kit—take no extra room. Month’s supply of ook om supply of a 
' BACKLOGS S.O.S. weighs only 4 oz. Contains own special soap that ine Wear-Ever Aluminum 
5 lathers freely in any water. No need to fuss with ashes, Hg oo baiting 
CampinG Epiror: . sand, extra soap or heavy cleaners. S.O.S. cuts grease, and a 6° frying pan ... all 
What sort of wood makes a good backlog? quickly removes stains, smoke, burned-on food. Can be pn oy —_ espe- 
Lovis Drewes. used over and over. Makesit easy to keep pans as sweet and Sen cad, nana Ga 
; clean as in your own home. Used regularly by thousands of or stampsat once. Get this 
reef Ans.—The following woods when green make campers. Sold by grocers, hardware, department and vari- bargain without delay. 
: 65 f good backlogs: Black ash, white pine, balsam, ety stores everywhere Regular c 
om t hasswood, sycamore, chestnut and red maple. " “ - 
log. | i ) ¥- I 6209 W. 65th Street 1.00 value, 
{ Campinc Epitor. THE S.0.S. COMPAN Chicago, Ulinois $ 


















HARD AND SOFT WOODS aes a4 | GOERZ B BINOCU LARS 


grec, 


Campinc Epitor: 

Which of the following woods are hard and 
which soft: yellow birch, beech, white pine, dog- 
wood, elm, ash, buckeye and basswood 

Which of the following woods are easy to 
split and which are the most difficult: white birch, 


on 





ey Te oe 


can 
‘ dogwood, hemlock, white oak, chestnut and 
vilet spruce? 
ith ww had a di ion about th ls at our Coach 
wit e c discussion abou ese woods at o ay 
tion outdoor club the other night and I hope you can or SPORT. 
give us this information. Hitch this Coach behind your car and your hotel are accompanied by an unequiv- 
very f Water T. JENNINGS. travels with you wherever you go. A floating pal- ocal guarantee attesting to tice 
iter- : ace, equipped with berths, stove, ice box, water | precision, reliability, sturdiness 
< Ans.—The hard woods are yellow birch, beech, tank, wardrobe, radio and power lighting plant. and stability of construction. 
and degweed (which is exceptionally hard), elm and For Business As Well As Camping! They are incontestably the finest 
low. ; ash. The soft woods are white pine, buckeye and | Ideal for salesmen. Pays for itself in hotel ee pal that a sportsman cay desire. 
5 basswood. bills’ saved. Splendid also for displaying Write Send for Booklet FSS or details 
co. § The only wood which is really difficult to split, warmer eaye F $53 ‘ my come came Pome regarding free trial offer. 
fich. =F among those which you mentione ee 8 baal ene a 
= 1 & Ge ches wit ede a = Dogwood is | “""" wore BODIES, INC Bopp C.F. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
her d ~ . ’ i. meme CIRCULAR | 317 East 34th Street New York City 
rather difficult to split, except when green. 6227 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. — —_ 











CampinGc Eprror. 


: oe e e 7 * 
PLASMON C; Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
\ Campinc Eprtor: , i 
\ ? Recently, in reading a book written by a fa- Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
4 mous explorer, the author speaks of the highly | : 
F nutritive value of plasmon. What sort of food- | : and d Ore oe : : 
stuff is this? : ’ 3 in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
4 Vincent L. McKinney. wild, virgin country. 
3 Ans.—Plasmon is a powder and consists prin- ing— 
bs cipally of milk proteins. In fact, over 80 per And Hunting Oh, Boy! 
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as plasmon is protein. It is usually made up | This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 

the form of a biscuit and is used as an —no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
emergency ration, such as hardtack or pemmi- rve of EE I bi 

can. It is also used occasionally in powder form serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 

: ; 'y sprinkling over other foods, thereby increas- tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 

vefy reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


Fad their ——e ° value and at the same time 
y 7 (oes not detract from their flavor. 
~ i ; ips is said to be very nutritious. I believe | 
: it is g 
; $s an English product. To avoid delay, please remember that 


Campinc Eprrtor. letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 





, Wis. (END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) | LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 
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Economy Price! 


UIT lugging buckets 

when you go to your 
cottage for a good time. 
Now you caninstall a genu- 
ine, hich quality MYERS 
Water System at a price so 
low that it does not pay 
to do without running 
water any longer. 


MYERS 


Water Systems 


For ‘operation by hand, windmill, gasoline 
engine or electricity. Simple, reliable and 
easily installed. Backed by a reputation 
for highest dependability. Models for 
deep or shallow wells; any required 
capacity. New low prices. "Ask 
your dealer to show you how 
much you can really save. 
Write for booklet and name 


of nearest dealer 


The F, E Myer & Bro. Co. 
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3 Orange Street 
|, Ohio 
Water Systems 


Pumps, 
_ Tools Door Hangers 








I’ Water Sustem 
for Your Cottage 
ata Real / 





NEW MODEL 


ERED 
cov AGON 





Don’t put up with a makeshift trailer. 


Covered Wagon, now at a new low price. Full size, 9’ x 6 
with Pullman type beds, wardrobe closet, pantry closet, 
folding table, locker cupboards, kitchen work bench, 5 gal- 


lon water tank, wire wheels, pneumatic tires, 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 
Get full information about this comfortable ee 
on wheels! Ideal for tours, hunting and fishir 
tripe. Or use as summer cottage. Easily handled by 


any car Write today. 
The Covered Wagon Co. 


14628 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Mich. 







Get a genuine 


screens, cur- 
tains and safe, patented spring draw-box. Built for years of 
service. Does away with bother of tents and canvas extensions. 





BARGAINSin Armyand 

Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 

Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











Waterproof Boot & Shoe Dressing 


HUNT IN LUXURY—avoid chills and colds by 
waterproofing your footgear with EVERDRY 
boot dressing. Easily applied and the leather 
remains soft, pliable and impervious to water. 
Unless feet are warm and dry you are not com- 


fortable. Send a $.55 money order or personal 
check for an 8 oz. can sufficient for two dressings. 
The Leather Seal Works, Box 862, Winter Haven, Fla. 














GUARANTEED PROTECTION 
against Mosquitoes, Flies, Ticks, 
_Gnate and other insect * 





* 
humans. Cures Ivy and Sumac 3 - 
Poisoning. Per tube 








DOGS 
(Continued from page 71) 


immediately above them, turkeys came in 
ones, twos, small and large flocks. They 
came on the walk, on the run, and on the 
wing. In about ten minutes I killed four- 
teen more, making nineteen altogether. As 
the birds began to flood past me old Red 
was pointing first on one side and then 
on another, sometimes retrieving and 
pointing at the same time, dropping a 
dead bird to catch a wounded one—just 
about as busy as a dog could be. I stopped 
shooting only because I had an abundance 
for every one in the party, and a full 
load of about two hundred pounds for 
my small pack-horse, which would have 
to pick its way over a very rough and 
precarious trail back to the ranch-house. 

In the afternoon, with Red at his old 
familiar work on pheasants, I killed thir- 
teen within a mile of the ranch-house. 

Later I was asked to visit one of the 
several roosts in the woods some four or 
five miles from the ranch-house, to esti- 
mate the number of turkeys in it. It was 
a moonlight night. By carefully plotting 
the ground, getting under the trees and 
counting, it was estimated that there were 
twenty-seven hundred in that roost. The 
native boys would not waste a shot on 
them ; they either trapped them or snared 
them off the limbs at night with a long 
pole and running noose. 

Faithful old Red Dog! He suffered 
many, many ills and hardships to serve 
his master. His grave is near Annapolis, 
and fittingly so, for his best days were 
spent in the Navy. I am sure that he loved 
the life as his master does, and would want 
to be buried near others who knew no 
other life. 

Tue Enp 


A LUCKY BREAK 
(Continued from page 21) 


other thoughts flashed through my mind. 

I don’t remember now whether I had 
hold of the clip in my pocket or whether I 
had pulled it out of my pocket, but I re- 
member quite vividly that I wavered for 
an instant between attempting to reload 
the rifle and resorting to the .45. I knew 
that the pistol was ready, but feared that 
it would be wholly inadequate to stop the 
brute. Perhaps he might not kill me with 


| the first blow or render me unconscious, 
I thought, 


and JI could use the pistol 
— I was down. 

Life depended on acting quickly and 
correctly. Luckily I inherited a cool dis- 
position and have never yet lost my head 
in any emergency. The action of the rifle 
remained open when I ejected the last 
cartridge, as though yawning for another 
clip. I knew I could insert the clip into 
the gun and close it in a second, but it 
appeared that even this was too long. 

While I was doing all this thinking my 
right hand never stopped. I quickly shoved 
the clip into the gun and closed the action. 
But the grizzly had already come to with- 
in six feet of me and had arisen on his 
hind legs, as they invariably do when they 
arrive at striking distance. As he towered 
over me like a giant over a pigmy, I 
knew he needed but one swat, and that no 
Marquis of Queensbury rules would be 
observed on either side. The small open 
space in which we stood, far from the 
madding throng, was the arena in 
which we were to fight to the finish, with 
no quarter expected and no seconds to 
throw in the sponge. 

With the closing of the.action of the 
rifle, my right hand went to the grip and 
the finger to the trigger. Then, without 
touching the butt of the rifle to my body 
at all, without doing more than hastily 
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pointing the gun at an angle of about 45 
degrees at the hulk that loomed over me, 
I pulled the trigger twice, as fast as it 
was possible for me to do so. As the 
grizzly appeared to be about to clasp me 
in his embrace when I pulled the trigger, 
I sprang back to the spruce tree not only 
to avoid him, but also to get elbow room 
for other shots if possible. 

I rather expected to feel a terrific blow 
somewhere on my body or to be raked 
with his long claws, but as I turned to 
face him again the nose of the brute 
struck the ground with a thud and sank 
a couple of inches into the earth. Why I 
didn’t try to get still farther away then 
I do not know, except that the fact must 
have registered on my subconscious mind 
that when his nose struck the earth it 





CAN you imagine a worse pre- 
dicament than being capsized 
in the Arctic Ocean by an angry 
walrus? Don’t miss “DO WAL- 
RUS CHARGE?” by Capt. 
Charles Madsen, a “Narrowest 
Escape from Death” story, in the 
July issue. 











meant only one thing—that he was dead 
before he struck. It was difficult to believe 
that it was all over. Only a fraction of a 
second ago it seemed that it would be diif- 
ficult to avoid death or injury. 

After waiting a few seconds I ex- 
amined the body to see where the shots 
had entered. I found that my first shot 
entered the chest, at about the point 
where, considering the angle of fire, it 
should have ranged into or close to his 
heart. The second shot went in under the 
chin and must have entered the brain. No 
other conclusion would be consistent with 
the fact that death was instantaneous. Of 
course, when I pulled the trigger, I didn't 
know just where the shots would go, but 
hoped that they would slow him up. 

It was evident that the recoil from the 
first shot-threw the muzzle up sufficiently 
high to put the second shot into the bear’s 
throat, but no one appreciates more than 
I that the location of the second shot was 
more of an accident than design. Had the 
second shot not gone to the brain, the 
first shot, even had it struck the heart, 
would not have been fatal soon enough to 
prevent his executing his purpose, and the 
outcome of the fight would still have been 
in doubt, with the odds greatly in favor 
of the grizzly. 

Then I recalled that I had still the first 
grizzly to get. On following her trail I 
found that she was hard hit, and I over 
took her about half a mile away and 
added her to the season’s bag. 

To this day, the skeleton of that grizzly 
lies in the trail, and I never pass it with- 
out realizing that it might have been mine 
but for the lucky break that the gods 
handed me, which it would be wholly un- 
reasonable to expect again. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(Continued from page 37) 


raising your companion, towing him to 
shallow water and carrying him to shore 
unquestionably have had their effect, but 
what may prove your most difficult task 
is just beginning. Without doubt the most 
important phase of life saving is the ap- 
plication of artificial respiration by the 
prone pressure method. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. Any capable 
swimmer may make a water rescue with- 
out previous experience or training, but 
he cannot revive the vital spark unless 
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he knows the principles and the proper 
technique involved in resuscitation. 

Let us assume that your companion has 
ceased to breathe. If he is breathing even 
faintly, you must not apply artificial res- 
piration, even though he may be un- 
conscious, To do so would likely interfere 
with his natural respiration rather than 
aid it. In such a contingency you should 
massage him, always toward the heart; 
and if you have aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, apply to the nose. 

To all outward appearances your com- 
panion is dead! He has no pulse. His 
color is ghastly. It need not be repeated 
that you must go to work instantly but 
without haste. 

You must aid the paralyzed involuntary 
muscles of the diaphragm and heart to 
resume their work. You are not going to 
“pump” water from his lungs, as many 
persons believe, but aid the lungs to con- 
tract through ‘applied pressure, then to 
expand by sudden release, which move- 
ment brings precious oxygen back into 
the lungs. Thus may the processes of 
blood purification be stimulated and the 
patient released from the torturing grip 
of suffocation. It should be understood 
that he has suffered strangulation, his 
wind passage having been constricted 
with the first entry of water in his throat. 
The water thereafter entering has been 
swallowed, not inhaled. But you need 
not concern yourself with that portion 
of the lake in his stomach. It is not 
dangerous, although it may result in sick- 
ness if he is revived. 

You understand now just what you 
must accomplish in the application of 
artificial respiration. Do not permit your 
mind to dwell upon the fact that your 
friend has been underwater for several 
minutes. Believe that you will be able to 
bring him to. Confidence may be your 
greatest aid. 

Place your friend face downward upon 
the ground immediately, with his elbows 
out and up to give the lungs their fullest 
expansion. The head is on one side, mouth 
down, with the cheek resting upon the 
fingers of a hand. You open the mouth 
if necessary and pull the tongue for- 
ward to make sure the throat passage is 
clear. 

Kneeling astraddle his thigh or thighs, 
you apply pressure with arms_ held 
straight against the lowest ribs in the 
small of the back. From a sitting posture 
you swing slowly forward so that your 
weight causes compression of the lungs. 
You halt your forward movement when 
your shoulders reach a point just above 
the heels of your hands. Now you release 
your hands suddenly as you swing back- 
ward to your first position. 

This movement of compression and re- 
lease should be completed in not less than 
four seconds, and preferably in five sec- 
onds. This makes ten to twelve move- 
ments a minute, which approximates 
natural breathing. Excited operators are 
quite likely to work too rapidly, and here 
lies a great danger. Remember, it is bet- 
ter to work too slowly than too rapidly. 
Ww ithout the aid of a timepiece, counting 
is the best method of maintaining regu- 
larity and withholding the impulse to 
rush the work. Count slowly to three as 
you swing forward, and to two after you 
have released. 

This resuscitation may prove the most 
fatiguing part of life saving. The pro- 
cedure in itself is simple and requires 
very little effort at first, but the supreme , 
test comes when the operator is forced to 
continue for longer than an hour un- 
assisted. Indeed, you may discover through 
practice that ten or fifteen minutes of the 
work is very trying, and thirty minutes 
Is near to exhausting. But in a case of dire 


necessity you must force yourself to con- 
tinue resuscitation indefinitely. If there 
are two of you to work upon a subject, 
you can spell one another during the 
movements and thus continue artificial 
respiration uninterruptedly for as long as 
four hours. Should the subject show no 
indication to revive by that time, it is 
probable that he is beyond your aid. 
Assume that your companion after a 
half hour of resuscitation starts to breathe 
faintly. Now you remove all tight cloth- 
ing about his throat, chest and waist. 
Cover him with any thing that may serve 
to keep him warm, and massage him 
toward the heart. Do not give him mouth 
stimulants until he is fully conscious. Nor 
should he be permitted to sit up even 


after he has regained consciousness. 
Only complete rest will bring back his 
strength. 


There have been cases where a near 
victim has stopped breathing again even 
after natural respiration was prompted by 
artificial methods. You must watch for 
this possibility and resume resuscitation 
if it occurs. 

Along the remote and romantic water- 
ways of America men and boys have 
become unsung heroes because of their 
timely knowledge of the fundamentals of 
saving a life from drowning. It pays to 
know what to do in an emergency, even 
though years of adventure roll by and 
your knowledge is never put to trial. 

(To be continued) 


AN ORIENTAL INVASION 
(Continued from page 25) 


sure and alarm, four great cock pheasants 
rose, one following the other with a tre- 
mendous flapping of wings. They flew 
down the slope and across the river. 
Though they got up at twice decent gun- 
shot and were never for an instant exposed 
to any danger, yet they persistently adver- 
tised a state of panic and were still yelling 
for quarter when, half a mile away, they 
finally sailed, one by one, into the sanctu- 
ary of an evergreen swamp. 

“Great Scott and General Jackson!” 
ejaculated the amazed jurist when the last 
bird had vanished. “There went a New 
York State limit for both of us! And 
four more fennixes than I ever expected 
to see this day!” 

“Looking at a million of ’em won’t make 
you any fatter if you can't get closer to 
‘em than you were to those fellows! I 
told you I'd been reading an authority, 
and I told you to get around that side 
and cock both barrels—and you fiddle 
around chattering about bird dogs and 
rabbits !” 

“By some quirk of fate we have stum- 
bled upon the only four cock pheasants 
between here and Syracuse!” retorted the 
Judge, obviously unwilling to credit the 
occurrence to anything but the operation 
of blind fortune. “I refuse to admit the 
incident as evidence that either you or 
your writing friend knows a confounded 
thing about these birds. But weren't they 
gorgeous? And can you imagine a crea- 
ture so magnificent in appearance mak- 
ing a noise like a brass watch?” 

They resumed their advance, and in an 
open level of pasture they came upon a 
sickle-shaped patch of tough marsh grass. 
The stuff was up to the level of the set- 
ter’s back. Ordinarily they would have 
passed such a place without a second look, 
for the strip was not fifty paces in length 
and scarcely half as wide; besides, it was 
certainly no ground for either of the na- 
tive upland birds. 

But the lean gunner waved the dog into 





the place and himself followed closely. 
“According to the expert, this is great | 
cover for ringnecks,” he declared; “and | 
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HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 








LOW PRICES 


Wir production quantities up and 
raw material costs down, odgman 
Camplites and other Hodgman Air Beds 
are now available at prices that offer 
sensational values. You can buy perfect 
sleeping comfort for hundreds of out- 
door nights for as little as $8.50. 


The Hodgman Camplite has years of 
service built right into its sturdy “rib” 
construction. It is made of extra quality 
jeans which is heavily rubberized, with 
rubber on the inside. The color is deep 
olive, attractive and practical. This pop- 
ular air bed has a lock type air valve 
with standard pump connection, and is 


| available in a range of four sizes. 


FREE 1932 CATALOG 


Every sportsman should have the new 
1932 catalog of Hodgman Sporting Spe- 
cialties. It describes Hodgman Air Beds 
and other Sporting Specialties and is 
free for the asking. Address Dept. F6-32. 


HODGMAN @ 


eassacnusarTs KRbber Compan; Y 







Hodgman Rubber Co., Dept. F6-32 
Malden, Mass. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me a copy 
of the new Hodgman Catalog for 
1932. 


Name... 
Street .......... 
City 














U. S. ENGINEERS $ 
eee + COSEPASS 


Genuine y sande “Osbo borne Mar 
Compass with NEW CHROMIC MM 
PLATED SIGHTING TOP AND 


FOCUSING EYEPIECE. Made by the 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Floating Dial. 

Saddle leather carrying case. (No 

C.0.D.s No Catalogs) Price $2 P.P 
WOOD-RIDGE SALES 

67-B Fourth Street, Wood-Ridge, N.J. 


How to Catch Fish 


“You have to know more than a Fish 
~ you want to catch them."" Maybe 
e knows more than a Fish, because 
his old reliable PRESCOTT ,SPIN- 

NER sure cate 
PRSCOnn WiccLE WORM isa 
your 
for only $1, 


dealers or 4 assorted lures 
postpaid. Circular Free. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER Mfg. Co. 
Prescott, Wiscensin 




















West of Miss. ® 
ans tc Canete Prout Fishermen 
Sc extra UseFit-UCreepers when fish- 
ing in Rocky Streams, Avoid 
slipping and causing injury. 
Weront 11} 02 per ram 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of Men’s Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
our Full Line of Creepers. 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 


$1.25 
Per Pair 
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No camp, cvstage, summer resort or 
other i t lace ld be without 
one of chess 1 and tested extin- 
| en ed = only clear water. 
n case eo r al, tank on back 
and easily work po Be —_ pump back 
and forth. Nozzle throws 50 ft. strong 
stream. Quickly extinguishes forest, 
grass, cam tent or any other 
Cuarant - Prompt shipments. 
Write for prices and descriptive literature. 
Sanu ron 30 00 wroct 
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MOLDING Pune 
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STRONG AND 
CARE 


pay yy 
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D. B. Smith& Co. 412 MainSt. Lom “| ) 
Pac. Coast Agts. Fire Prot. Eng. Co 
369 Pine St. San Francisco. Cal. 











HERE’S THE ONLY ELECTRIC LANTERN 
TO GIVE YOU DUAL-REFLECTION 









To bright 
floodlight 
INSTANTLY 


Redbird. 


America’s finest, handiest elec- 
tric lantern. Great for night 
fishin, camping, pone general util- 
ity. Powerful ip of control 
lever switches it instantly 


enn one me ~~ 
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Be Prepared 
For It! 


HUNTERS—CAMPERS 
FISHERMEN—HIKERS 
Why risk your life when $2.00 
may save it? 30 minutes’ delay 
may mean death Be prepared for 
snake bite. Always carry the— 


SULCER VENOM PUMP 
It may save your life. Handy pocket size. All metal 
and indestructible. Nothing to wear out and always 
ready for INSTANT use. Endorsed by physicians. 
Comes complete with full authoritative instructions. 
$2.00 at your dealer's, or— 


SULCER 


7805 Kingston Ave. Dept. A Chicago, 111. 
















if you will stand down at the point there, 
I'll put a correspondence-school pheasant 
out past you.” 

The other, without protest, took his 
place as directed, while the Sniper and 
his dog began to beat and quarter the nar- 
row strip. The Judge said nothing of his 
doubts; but when only a yard or two of 
the grass intervened between Sport and 
himself, he dropped his gun into the crook 


| of his left elbow and relaxed his vigilant 


pose. A foot from the edge, Sport whisked 
suddenly into a stand, and from under his 
very nose a cock pheasant materialized 
out of a tuft of stringy grass not thick 
enough apparently to hide a field-mouse. 
The Judge had a clear impression of the 
glossy tufted head, the wild hysterical 
eye, the powerful beak, and behind these 
a pair of beating wings attached to a 
body as long as a shotgun—masked in 
such brilliant colors as to make conceal- 
ment seem absolutely impossible. 


HE bird whirred out across the pas- 
ture. The gunner, deceived by the 
length and bulk of him, saw the charge 


| from the first barrel rip the greensward a 


yard behind the streaming tail. At the 
crack of the second barrel, however, a 
cloud of coppery feathers floated in the 
air, and the bird thumped down and lay 
feebly slashing the air with a pair of 


| wickedly sharp spurs. 


“By George!” exclaimed the Judge, 


| holding his prize aloft before him, the bet- 


ter to admire the extravagant brilliance 
of the plumage, and still incredulous of 
his good fortune. “Now will you tell me 
how a creature as big as that and gaudy 
as a circus wagon can keep out of sight? 
Why, I’d rather have him than the biggest 
buck on Wolf Hill!” 

“There are more of ’em along here,” 
the other assured him and, in support of 


| this opinion, a few minutes later pointed 


to a spot under an apple tree where the 


| soil had been slashed and scattered by 


unmistakably vigorous claws. 

On seeing this and recalling an earlier 
lesson, the Judge lost no time in skirting 
the edge of the thicket. His sudden ap- 
pearance on the farther flank so startled a 
skulking pheasant that the bird gave up its 
intended route of withdrawal and instead 
took sudden wing and turned back over 
the Sniper, who was midway through the 
thicket. 

Warned by the cry “Mark!” as well as 
by the whir of powerful wings and the 


| excited cackle of the cock pheasant, the 
| Sniper was ready when the bird came into 


view over the alder tops. He came at full 
speed in a downward-slanting flight, with 
every detail of color and form vivid 
against the sky for the instant. The lit- 
tle gun swung to the mark. Then an 
ounce of sevens, cast from as fine a barrel 
as any man ever owned, brought his Mon- 
golian majesty crashing down into the 
underbrush. His fall was the occasion for 
further disturbance, for the tumult 
alarmed the ladies of his harem skulking 
there, and these burst up, apparently from 
every bush and brush heap, until eight 
had sailed away across the river. 

Within the next hour, the two sports- 
men flushed nearly a dozen pheasants. 
Though all of these were hens and travel- 
ing, therefore, under safe-conduct guaran- 
tees, yet they served to demonstrate the 
general reliability of the Sniper’s instruc- 
tion. The fundamental strategy of pheas- 
ant-finding seemed to be to leave no single 
bit of cover that would by any stretch of 
Oriental magic conceal a full-grown bird 
—no matter how isolated from wood or 
thicket it might be, nor how inconsequen- 
tial it seemed to the eyes of these expert 
grouse hunters. 

Whenever Sport indicated game afoot, 
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one gunner followed the dog, while the 
other hastened to the one point of possible 
cover that was nearest the river and its 
impenetrable swamps. Again and again the 
ruse worked, and more than once they 
found a bird or two hiding in the last 
yard of goldenrod at the point of a thicket, 
or flushed them from the thin fringe of 
frost-killed grass overhanging the furrow 
at the edge of a plowed field. 

The Judge was crossing a wooded ridge 
when his eyes_caught the flick of gray 
fur as a squirrel dodged around the shaggy 
trunk of a hickory tree. While watching 
the animal’s cautious maneuverings the 
hunter nearly stepped on a fat woodcock 
which sprang from the fallen brown leaves 
underneath. Although the bird’s flight had 
an apparently aimless, uncertain quality 
about it, yet a sidewise tilt of the bent 
wings just at the proper instant took their 
owner very conveniently behind the trunk 
of a big maple as the load of shot rattled 

vainly against the bark on the opposite 
side. The Judge was speculating upon the 
odd circumstance of finding a woodcock so 
far from its accustomed thickets when, as 
if to prove that it was no accident, two 
more birds sprang together, whistling and 
twittering, from the same ground. 

“A double!” thought the Judge exul- 
tantly, noting in a flash that both birds 
were offering fair targets. To his dismay, 
however, no report followed the perfectly 
timed touch on the forward trigger. A sec- 
ond and third attempt were likewise with- 
out result. Finally realizing the nature of 
the trouble, the gunner shifted hastily and 
harely managed to tumble the slower of 
the two birds just before it would have 
passed out of sight. 

The Sniper meanwhile had chosen to 
advance along the edge of the steep bank 
above the river, hoping to have an oppor- 
tunity to score on any game that the 
Judge might move from the higher thick- 
ets. Though he several times heard the 
thunder of wings ahead of him as grouse 
or pheasant took flight across the ‘stream, 
he saw no game. Presently he heard the 
crack of the Judge’s gun, and a few sec- 
onds later descried a brown object high 
in the air, twisting and curling downward 
like a blown leaf. Swooping and darting, 
it dropped to the level of the sapling-tops 
in erratic flight. 


VEN as he realized that it was a bird, 

and not a fragment from the summer 
cloak of a hickory tree, the woodcock 
passed within a hand’s breadth of his 
face and alighted with a soft thump 
not six inches from the toe of his hunting 
boot. The bird was a plump little cock. 
He strutted a step or two, spread his 
ridiculous little fan of a tail to display its 
neat markings, crouched again, and went 
instantly to sleep, while the gunner 
watched him, fascinated. 

“Darned if I don’t hate to do it,” he 
muttered. “I believe I'll let you go, you 
little rascal!” 

Cautiously advancing his foot, he 
touched the drowsy bird, which instantly 
sprang aloft with such startling $ud- 
denness and such a disconcerting whistle 
that the Sniper involuntarily threw up 
his gun and fired. But the woodcock, 
retorting to the same side-slip that had 
saved him from the Judge’s lead, deftly 
turned the same ruse to further advan- 
tage, and the Sniper saw his shot cut a 
drift of twigs and needles from a soli- 
tary young hemlock. 

“There!” he reflected, disgusted at this 
evidence of the unstable nature of his 
own generous impulses and no less at 
= poor shooting. “It serves me right! 

Taking a shot that a decent man would 
have let go—and then missing it! And 
I'm darned if I know which I’m sorriest 
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for!” he added in that honest admis- 
sion of error which is good for the soul. 

At noon the Sniper went to the car 
and returned bearing a_ smoke-stained 
cofiee pot and the lunch basket. His friend 
had a neat, clear fire of dry ash twigs 
burning near a convenient spring, where a 
stream of water poured forth from the 
icy heart of the hill. They sat in the warm 
sunshine, contentedly devouring sand- 
wiches, while Sport gulped the morsels 
tossed to him. 

The brown river below them swirled 
quietly between banks that glowed with 
the smoldering hues of autumn. Six wood 
ducks came into view, following every 
twist and curve of the current with fault- 
less accuracy, and dropped with a pro- 
longed splash into the quiet water of a 
cove, where they instantly disappeared 


under the loops of wild grape vines that 


hung to the surface of the stream. A 
gray squirrel, stuffed like a sausage skin 
and content to loaf and enjoy the won- 
drous weather, 
safely in his numerous granaries, flipped 
his plume over his back and gasped and 
squalled his gratitude to the beneficent 
earth. A cock grouse in the swamp be- 
yond the river beat three slow strokes 
on his magic drum, paused a moment, 
and then sent boldly the long roll throb- 
bing over the sunlit woods and fields. 


HE two men looked at one another 
and smiled. For once in a way, there 
was no shadow of doubt or anxiety to dis- 
turb the rare serenity that was theirs. 
The afternoon they spent in further 
rambles and explorations in thicket and 


now that his stores were | 


swale along the river bank. Once the | 


Judge executed a long and arduous stalk 
on a flock of black ducks that he saw 
in the act of alighting behind a wooded 
bend. He was so successful in this ex- 
pedition that when they rose from the 
grassy tussocks of a setback, they were 
in such fair range that the two light 
charges intended for woodcock, and which 


the gunner had forgotten to change for | 


more formidable loads, were as deadly as 
the blast of a goose gun. Two fine fat 


birds collapsed and fell back to float in a | 
drift of feathers and shredded gun wad- | 


ding. There were other adventures, not 
all so successful, with woodcock and par- 
tridge, and plentiful evidence, also, to 
show that beyond any doubt the wily ring- 
neck had successfully invaded this re- 
mote corner of a newer hemisphere. 
In one field, where the last of the 


season’s crop of clover had recently been | 


removed, leaving a close-clipped sward, 
Sport found and stood something in a 
shallow furrow. 


So certain was the Judge | 


that the old setter was playing with a | 


field-mouse that he allowed the Sniper 
to investigate alone. 

“It's a pheasant!” warned the Sniper. 

“Go get him then!” scoffed the other. 

And so the Judge had a picture of 
man and dog and gun poised in the last 
long shafts of sunlight while a gorgeous 
great bird whirred away across the 
greensward for twenty paces before the 
ready gun spurted a puff of pale v vapor 
and something strong and quick and in- 
visible caught the bird and sent him 
down to bounce along the turf in a whirl 
of scattered feathers. 

The incident won the Judge’s full ap- 





proval of the wit and wisdom of his | 


friend’s instructor, and he handsomely 
acknowledged his admiration of the au- 
thor. “He’s a good man, and by this 


and by that, I shall write him and tell | 


him so!” he announced. 
article anyway?” he inquired, suddenly 
recalling his ignorance on this point. 

The Sniper smiled and slid his bird into 
his jacket pocket. “I did,” said he. 


“Who wrote the | 








“Only the fact that it 
hit the copper .... saved 
me from drowning”’ 





“Then I realized that I had failed to roll 
up the fishing line, which still sported a 
chunk of crab dangling from the hook. 
The current had slowly lifted the bait 
toward the barracuda. I was actually 
fishing for the beast... . 

“Foolishly, no doubt, I twitched the 
hook toward me, hoping to get the line 
rolled up before the big murderer had a 
chance to bite. As I jerked the line the 
barracuda grabbed the bait with a lung- 
ing snatch. It did nothing to propel itself 
through the water that was discernible to 
me. It simply moved... . 

“With a terrific, wrenching surge the 
fish started away from there. I was pulled 
to my knees, falling slowly, like a man 
dropping in a slow-motion movie. The 
madly fighting fish pulled and wrenched 
my arm almost beyond my capacity to 
endure it. When I landed flat on the bot- 


tom, the sea promptly started gurgling 
into my helmet. It was against my mouth, 
pre around my nose, before I could 
struggle to a kneeling position again. All 
the while, the terror at the end of my line 
was an almost indistinguishable blur be- 
cause of the frenzy of its efforts to es- 
cape the punishing hook. 


“I tried to slip the line from about my 
wrist, but was unable to; neither could 
I cut the line with the trident. 

“While I was frantically wondering 
what I could do to whip the barracuda 
in its own element I was suddenly knock- 
ed back hard on my haunches. The fish 
had struck at my helmet! Only the fact 
that it hit the copper, rather than the 
glass—which well have been shattered 
—saved me from drowning. It happened 
so rapidly that I did not even see the 
lunge toward me. . . 


If you want to read what is literally the most amazing and exciting true fish- 
ing story you have ever read or heard anywhere, read “FIVE FATHOMS 
DOWN”—the account of the actual experiefce of a sportsman who put on 
a diving helmet and went fishing on the bottom of the Caribbean thirty feet 


below the surface. You will find it 


in the JULY issue of 


Field 
Stream 


And this is only one of many articles about fishing and hunting that will 
warm the cockles of your heart. Here are some of them: “LATE SEASON 


TROUT” by Howard T. Walden, II; 
Ray Bergman (a how-to-do-it article) ; 
“PEEK O’ MOOSE” by Thomas M. Allen (trout fishing) ; 
VERT” by Gordon MacQuarrie (trout fishing) ; 


“LET’S FISH FOR PICKEREL” by 
“DOGGONE DOGS” by W.C. Tuttle; 


“THE CON- 
“THE BACHELOR OF 


BRIARPATCH” by Elmer Ransom (turkey) ; “MORE QUAIL” by Elmer R. 


Simpkins (a sure way to have them); 


“WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” by 


Paul William Gartner (saving life in the water). All in all a smashing fine 
issue, worth many times two bits of any sportsman’s money. 


Tell your newsdealer today to save you a copy; or, better still, take 
advantage of one of thé subscription offers in this issue. 
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Edited by Capr. Paut A. Curtis 


SOME RECENT 
INNOVATIONS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


Savage Model 99RS 


HE lever-action repeating rifle is 
distinctly an American product. We 
created it, made millions of them 
and to a considerable degree are 
still the largest users of them. Despite 
the fact that experts favor the bolt action, 
I am of the opinion that for the average 
deer hunter, the lever action is still the 
most desirable form of repeating rifle. 

The trouble with this action is, or rather 
was, that it never has been really per- 
fected. From the day of the Henry rifle 
to the present, they were practically un- 
changed, other than to strengthen the 
breech to accommodate more powerful 
loads. The famous 1886 Winchester is to- 
day exactly as it was in the year of its 
birth, In point of bal- 
ance and symmetry of 
lines, the Savage 1899, 
with its revolving 
magazine and ham- 
merless construction, 
was an improvement. 
Otherwise, it had the 
same faults of all lev- 
er-action rifles. It is 
now thirty-three years 
old and no improve- 
ment was attempted in 
its construction until, 
one might say, the 
other day. This sounds strange, but it’s true. 

We can feel reasonably certain that, if 
it were not for the encroachment of the 
bolt action upon the lever-action’s terri- 
tory, the latter never would have been 
improved, but the modern sporting bolt- 
action rifle taught us many things which 
we did not know. We learned the impor- 
tance of the one-piece stock in which the 
barrel and action are properly beaded, the 
value of a stock of proper design with a 
high thick comb and a short, well-curved 
pistol grip, both of which are aids to con- 
sistent holding, and squeeze of.trigger. We 
learned soon of the importance of proper 
pitch and the comfort of a broad and 
deep butt when heavy charges are used. 
We found out a lot about proper head- 
spacing and chamber measurements and 
we eventually overcame the national prej- 
udice to the orthoptic sight. 

In fact, the thought and industry lavish- 
ed upon the re-development of military 
holt-action rifles into sporting rifles, plus 
the great strides made in the production 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











of ammunition, awakened us to an ability 
to shoot accurately which we had never 
dreamed of. Most of us went haywire over 
the bolt-action rifle, but all the while there 
were a few staunch cranks who remained 
forever faithful to the lever guns, and 
every once in a while, one of these rifles 
would crop up with a stock modeled after 
the accepted type of correct woodwork as 
applied to the bolt gun. 

Yet none of the manufacturers took the 
cue until Savage announced their new 
model 99RS and I have no doubt that it 
will precipitate a renaissance of the lever 





The Savage Mode! 99RS—something new in lever-action rifles 


action deluxe. I know that the bolt-action 
rifle is structurally a better weapon than 
the lever action but I also know that the 
latter is a better rifle for the average 
American sportsman. I know that the 
bolt-action rifle will do all and more than 
the lever action can and do it better in 
the hands of a skilled rifleman, but I also 
know that the average man who goes 
shooting is not a skilled rifleman, has 
not the time to learn and would not want 
to spend it on learning when he can more 
profitably use it for either business or 
other pleasures. 

Every man who wants to kill a deer is 
not wrapped up in rifle shooting. He may 
also like to ride a horse, sail a boat or 
play golf. Why should he devote all his 
leisure to learning to expertly use a bolt- 
action rifle in rapid fire? It is my opinion 
he would be foolish to do so. If it is his 
pleasure to do so, that is another thing. So 
what he wants is a rifle that will shoot 
better than he can hold, that will not kick 
his face off because it has a stock built 


like a barrel stave. He needs a rifle which 
will assist and even improve upon the 
degree of accuracy which he possesses. 
Such a rifle is a well stocked and sighted 
lever action. 

The new Savage will do just that. If 
you want to know what it is like—let’s 
go. It is made for the .250-3000 and the 
.300 Savage cartridges, only—two loads 
which need no introduction. When bored 
for the former it is fitted with a 22-inch 
barrel and weighs 714 pounds. When 
bored for the larger cartridge, it is pro- 
vided with a 24-inch barrel and weighs 
7% pounds, complete with a sling strap 
and detachable swivels which, by the way, 
are standard equipment. 

The fore-mentioned barrels are not of 
the standard factory run but are selected 
for maximum accuracy, in order to in- 
crease which the rifle is, as it should be, 
supplied only with a solid frame. There 
never was a really accurate take-down 
model made. The rifle is equipped with a 
flat gold-bead front 
sight, a folding sight 
attached to the barrel 
and a Lyman No. 30% 
rear peep, adjustable 
for both windage and 
elevation. When the 
rifle is sighted in and 
adjusted for 100 yards, 
a half graduation rise 
will lift the point-blank 
range to two hundred 
yards, 

The stock is such 
as we could formerly 
acquire only through having a master 
stocker fit a barrel and action for us. This 
took both time and money, not to mention 
trouble. The shape of the stock is exactly 
what the well-informed rifleman wants, 
being designed to assist steady holding 
and quick aim under any and all condi- 
tions, from either the prone or the off- 
hand position. It is 13% inches long, and 
has a 27-inch drop at heel and 15 inches 
at comb. The butt is five inches deep and 
quite broad, thereby minimizing recoil con- 
siderably and giving the rifle a 2%4-inch 
pitch at the muzzle. 


HE forearm is similar to those made 
by Griffin and Howe, being both 
shorter and fuller in the grip. It is fin- 
ished off with a nice cap and the wood- 
work is checked with special care on both 
the pistol grip and the forearm. In fact, 
like a thoroughbred, it completely fills the 
eye but costs only $65.00. 
I understand that they are also prepared 
to supply a similar but cheaper rifle for 
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GREAT SHOOT at: -- 
KANSAS CITY won with — 
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AMMUNITION 


Many of America’s leading shots at clay birds have long regarded 




















Peters Ammunition as supreme for dependable scores. There has 
been an amazingly rapid spread of the feeling that you can 
win with Peters. 


And now we can announce one of the greatest records ever 
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achieved! The 28th Annual Interstate Tournament (known as 


**Uncle Bob Elliott’s tournament”’) recently witnessed at Kansas 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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City some of the keenest competition on live birds that the 
world has ever seen. Most of America’s greatest marksmen were 
FRANK M. TROEH there to compete. 


Portland, Oregon Just consider what it means that all four of the high guns shot 





Winner one . . 
Peters Ammunition! Such an impressive record for any am- 
munition may never be duplicated. It means sometking that the 
e men able to win such a tournament selected Peters. 


The winner was Frank Troeh—greatest of all shooting stylists 
—with the score of 99 x 100. Sam Jenny tied for second with 97. 
Ted Renfro tied for third with 96 and Otto Schulz tied for fourth 











with 95. (Last year Renfro won the world’s championship on 
SAM JENNY 


Highland, Illinoia 
Second (tie) Gildkote shells—a great achievement both for a splendid 


live pigeons at Monte Carlo, shooting Peters High Velocity 


shooter and for Peters Ammunition.) 
a What Peters Ammunition helped these great shots accom- 


plish—the same ammunition can help you accomplish in better 


; scores, whether at game in the fields next fall or at targets now. 
BY Remember that Peters is the only ammunition whose perform- 
f 
¥ 








E. W. (Ted) RENFRO ance is proven by the exclusive process of Sparkography. See 


Dell, Montana 


illustration below of shot-string Sparkograph. 
Third (tie) 


Write us, or ask the nearest Peters dealer, for free booklet, 
“FROM TRIGGER TO TARGET,” which entertainingly tells 
you all about it. Use coupon below for the new Peters booklet 


on how to raise game. 








THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK Dept. F-27, KINGS MILLS, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO 





OTTO SCHULZ 
Sheridan, Montana 
Fourth (tie) 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 
Dept. F-27, Kings Mills, Ohio. 

Please send me a copy of your free booklet, aoe ee Se Mle 
“How to Raise Game for Profit.” ‘ 28 Papas. es 
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*“Sparkograph”’ of Peters shot-string pulverizing a clay target. 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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The idea that 
Dill’s Best Tobacco is America’s 
Best is spread by real pipe- 
smokers—men who spend 
enough time smoking to know 
what they are talking about. 
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$48.00, the difference being that it will not 
have the selected barrel, the sling strap 


| and swivels or the rear peep sight, but 


the stock and fore-arm will remain the 
same. Nevertheless, no one in his right 
mind purchasing a rifle for maximum ac- 
curacy would want to forego these highly 
important items, the absence of any one of 
which would be a severe handicap. 

The Model 99 action, when fitted with 
this fine stock, is admirably suited to a 
telescope sight, particularly of the Zielk- 
lein type—either Hensoldt or Zeiss. Inci- 
dentally, the Zeiss people have a very good 


| mount of their own which costs only fif- 


teen dollars and which is especially made 


| for the Savage. 


The .250-3000 cartridge has proven it- 


| self to be a fine load for deer and other 


game of similar weight, particularly when 
used with the 100-grain bullet. As a rifle 
for the one-gun man who hunts wood- 
chucks in the summer and wishes to use 
the same rifle in the fall for deer, it is 


| very hard to equal. In a like manner, the 


western coyote hunter has long favored 
the load, the only difficulty being that 
there was no standard rifle available which 


| afforded the requisite accuracy. 


Admittedly, the load is too light for 
the Northwest and Canadian shooting, but 
for the man who wishes to use a lever- 
action gun in that country, the .300 Sav- 
age Model 99RS is supreme. 


The Savage Hornet 


The Savage Arms Corporation has 
stolen a march upon their competitors by 
beating them to the market with a rifle to 
shoot the Hornet cartridge. This rifle will 
be known as the model 23-D. In general, 
it is like its predecessors in the same mod- 
el known as the 23-B and bored for the 
.25-20 and .32-20 loads. In brief, it is a 
five-shot bolt-action repeater with a de- 


| tachable magazine equipped with a 25-inch 


Hi-power steel barrel and weighing 6% 
pounds. The rifle has a stock of improved 
design, unfortunately varnish-finished, and 
is equipped with a bead front sight and 
the usual despair of the well-informed 
rifleman—an open rear sight. 

However, when one considers the price, 
which is $29.95, we cannot afford to be 
too “choosey,” inasmuch as there is no 


butt with a checked steel plate attached at 
the proper pitch. 

Those who want a Hornet in a hurry 
can now walk into a sporting goods store 
and pick one off the shelf and one might 
add that it is about time. 

While on the subject of the Savage 
Corporation we might add that the auto- 
matic shotgun in twelve- and sixteen- 
gauge, which they brought out last year 
under the name of the Springfield Arms 
Company, will henceforth be known as the 
Savage automatic. Also the price has been 
reduced about five dollars, which is an 
item. 

In the A. H. Fox double-barrel ham- 
merless shotgun they offer a new model 
to be known as the Fox Special. This is a 
plain well-finished gun with a blued action. 
It is furnished to the usual specifications, 
equipped with automatic ejectors and a 
non-selective single trigger for $50.00. 
This number will also be hard to match. 


Winchester Model 54, .250-3000 


Many shooters will be interested to 
know that the Winchester Model 54 bolt- 
action rifle, with the new N.R.A. type 
stock, is now available in both rifle and 
carbine for the popular .250-3000 Savage 
cartridge, in addition to the ammunition 
for which this arm has hitherto been 
made. This cartridge has proved a de- 
cidedly popular piece of ammunition with 
sportsmen, because of its satisfactory qual- 
ities for many kinds of game, including 
deer, black bear, coyotes, woodchuck and 
a number of varmints. 


Winchester Model 61 


Winchester announces its first hammer- 
less .22 repeater, designed in one model 
as an arm for general all-round .22 cali- 
ber shooting, and chambered to shoot .22 
short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle rim-fire 
cartridges interchangeably, and a separate 
arm for each of three specific .22 caliber 
shooting requirements—that is one cham- 
bered for the .22 short for gallery work, 
another for the .22 long rifle for target 
shooting and a third for .22 W. R. F. cart- 
ridges for general small-game shooting. 

The action represents an entirely new 
Winchester development of the closed-in 
breech hammerless slide action. It is sim- 





The Savage 23D Hornet Rifle 


other Hornet worthy of consideration be- 
ing distributed for less than about $75.00 
and any other company which brings out 
a Hornet will have a hard time matching 
it in a bolt-action repeater for the price 
of thirty dollars. Furthermore, Savage 
announces that they will supply the fol- 
lowing extras, to wit: an_ oil-finished 
stock for $5.00, checkered grip and fore- 
arm for $5.00, detachable sling swivels and 
strap for $5.50 and, of course, one can get 
a No. 42 Lyman rear sight with a cup 
disc for $4.00, making a total outlay of 
$49.45 for a highly commendable ‘chuck 
rifle, in view of the ballistics of the load 
and the type of weapon involved. The stock 
of this rifle which, as I mentioned, is a 
considerable improvement over those for- 
merly supplied on the Model 23-B, is really 
first-class. It has a good thick forearm, a 
short well-placed pistol grip and a deep 


ple and smooth functioning. The tubular 
magazine holds twenty of the .22 shorts, 
sixteen longs or fourteen long rifles. The 
22 W. R. F. rifle will hold fifteen car- 
tridges. 

It has a gracefully tapered 24-inch bar- 
rel. The standard rifle, chambered for the 
three cartridges interchangeably, has a 
round barrel, while the arms that are 
chambered for each specific cartridge are 
made with octagon barrels, like the old 
reliable Winchester Model 90. 

For sights, the Model 61 has a Lyman 
gold-bead front with the usual open rear 
sight. 

The full-sized walnut stock has a finely 
shaped pistol grip. The stock is of the 
shotgun type, with slightly curved, 
checked butt plate. The action slide- 
handle is an entirely new departure for 
this type of rifle, being a semi-beavertail 
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of a design that has become popular in 
recent years on shotguns and larger rifles. 
It is a pleasure to shoot a rifle of the tin- | 
can-plugging and bottle-smashing variety 
equipped with a man’s-size stock, which 
will really promote better marksmanship, 


Winchester Model 62 


Winchester also announces an all-round 
slide-action hammer repeater, designed to 
be sold at an attractively moderate price. 
This new .22, a finely balanced, smooth 
functioning take-down rifle of the popular 
slide-action type, is an ideal little arm for 
the young shooter who has graduated to 





The Bausch & Lomb Rifleman’s Spotting 
Scope. It is 13% inches in length and 
weighs 36 ounces 


the repeater class, as well as being an ex- 
cellent all-round rifle for sporting and in- 
formal target shooting. 

The barrel is 23 inches in length, round | 
and tapered. It is fitted with a Lyman 
gold-bead front sight and the new type of 
open rear sight. The stock is full-sized, 
and of the shotgun-butt style with checked 
steel butt-plate and full comb. It is of wal- 
nut and has a straight grip. The forearm 
is of new design, shaped to fit the hand. 

The action is a development of the Win- 
chester Model 90 action, which has proved 
itself so satisfactory through many years 
of service. 

The Model 62 will be made in two 
styles, one chambered for .22 short, .22 | 
long and .22 long-rifle rim-fire cartridges 
interchangeably, and the other especially 
adapted for use in shooting-gallery work 
and made to handle the .22 short only. 
The magazine holds twenty of the .22 
short cartridges, sixteen of the .22 longs | 
and fourteen of the .22 long rifles. 





A New Spotting Scope 
The Bausch & Lomb Company, world- | 
renowned makers of optical goods, have 
just done a favor to the riflemen by filling 
a long-felt want for a really satisfactory 
spotting glass for target work. We have 
been depending for years on rather make- 
shift mounts in which to hold the con- 
ventional type of Galilean telescope pur- 
chased from abroad. 
_ The Bausch & Lomb glass is not a dis- 
tinctly different one. It is a wide-lens 
prismatic scope which can be focussed 
down to forty feet, provided with four 
separate eye-pieces which afford a mag- 
nification of 12.8, 19.5, 26 or 36.5, as re- 
quired. 
_ The glass is but thirteen inches overall 
in length and weighs 36 ounces. All the 
adjustment is in the eye cup. Remember, 
this is a prismatic glass giving very high 
luminosity and a wide field for such in- 
struments and doesn’t have to be drawn 
out and adjusted, as is necessary with one 
of the Galilean type. 

It comes complete with a nice leather 
case and a collapsible aluminum tripod 
with elevation adjustment. 

I know of nothing made abroad at the 








Three Famous 


22’s 
P. along a Savage.22 single 
shot or repeater on your va- 
cation! For small game in sea- 
son—targets between seasons 
—for ridding farms and fields of 
furred and feathered vermin, noth- 
ing provides more pleasure and 


profit with least call on the "ga 


than one of these Savage rifles. 


Three “22’s” that maintain the 
world-wide reputation won by Savage Hi- 
power rifles. Made to the same nd 
standards of excellence, insuring maximum 
accuracy, ease of operation and safety. 


Model 3 **Man’s Size”’ .22 caliber 
Bolt Action: asafe dependable single shot rifle. 
1932 Takedown design. 24 inch round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front and adjustable flat top rear 
sights. Safety firing pin. Full sized pistol grip stock; 
steel butt plate. Chambered for .22 long rifle, .22 short 
or .22 long cartridges, high speed or regular. Overall 
length 42 inches. Weight about 4 lbs. Price $5.50. 
Model 29 .22 caliber Hammerless 
Repeater: 1932 design. Takedown. Extra long 
slide forearm action. 24 inchoctagon barrel with Lyman 
gold bead front and adjustable flat top sporting rear 
sights. Full pistol grip. Stock of American walnut. 
Rubber butt plate. Chambered for .22 short, long, or 
long rifle cartridges, high speed or regular. Magazine 
capacity 20 short, 17 long, or 15 long rifle. Weight 
about 514 Ibs. Price $1 $.50. 

Model 23-A Sporter: .22 caliber bolt action 
repeater. Chambered for .22 long rifle cartridge, high 
specd or regular. Price 818.50. 


New illustrated catalog describing these 
and other Savage models upon request. 








Bagel Model 


Single Shot Repeater 


Model23-A 


Sporter 





SAVAGE 





SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 


Owners and operators 





J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











FORESTRY JOBS Want to Swap Guns? 


Available at $140 a month. Permanent. We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
Cabins sometimes furnished. Hunt; pistol, or exchange with you for any other 


7 : . firearm you may want, Write us what you 
patrol timber and public parks. Get mae 7 


é . a have, and what you want, and we will make 
details immediately. you an offer by return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Rayson Bureau K-11, Denver, Colo. 10 ‘Cornhill Sesten: Shaan. 














ONE TRIGGER 
LEFEVER 


“who ever saw a 


broken Lefever?” 


A Lefever single trigger for onty $4.25 on a new Nitro 
Special costing only $28.25. No more lost time shift- 
ing from one trigger to the other, just point the gun 


‘ . . . 
and pull the one trigger twice to fire both barrels. ; Suns in color, life size. 





' 
Fitted to a Nitro Special you may already have for : Name 
only $5.25. } Address 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 




















96 
CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 


Throws Even, Killing Patterns 
For Every Type of Shooting 
12, 16 and 20 ga. Shotguns 


Your gun equipped with a Cutts Com- 
pensator will give a remarkable demon- 
stration of perfect patterns thrown on 
every shot and for every kind of shooting, 
including ducks, quail, geese, traps or | 
skeet. In fact you possess seven guns in 

one by using the different pattern con- 
trol tubes and spreader tube. It takes 
but an instant to interchange tubes on the 
end of the Compensator. 

For quick service send your gun to us direct 
or through your dealer. Supplied only od 
12, 16, or 20 ga. shotguns (single barrel), 

single shot, repeating and autoloading. 


| 
Compensators 


Send for illustrated folder | 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
SSSSSGSESEEESSEEEEGESEERES 
‘ ’ 
CROFT'S shir’ 
Shooting Coat 
—is made 
from the fi- 
nest grade 
Forest Brown 
Duck and is 
correctly 
padded at the shoulder 
(either right or left), dealer today. 
at the elbows and for If he cannot 
the rifle sling with a heavy grade of supply you, 
sheepskin. Shooting glove pocket, mi- send direct 
crometer pocket, split back, etc., com- Var paneer 
plete these specifications. This coat is I . 
wornandrecommendedbyColonelWhe- S"°S* meas- 
len, Captain Crossman, and others, Urementsand 
$5.50; check 


a G. R. C. MANUFACTURING CO. or money 
‘ Olean New York order. 
"su SERS ESESEE SEER RES E eee Eee 
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See your 









Taxidermist 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes 
scalps, tools, ete.). Bucktails and feathers for flu tuina 


M. J. HOFMANN, § 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Make Your Own “Shell” 
Super-Light Decoys 


Decoy modeling for pleasure or prof- 
it. Easy to learn. Instructions simple. Strong. Super-light. 
Durable. Life-like action. “Old Timers” are wild over them. 





Inexpensive to make. Mail cash or money order—today. 
Book tells 


you how SHELL DECOY CO. | 


219 N. 16th St., Omaha, Ne Nebraska 


15 


$3.25 


+ a 





No Kick Coming Gun Pad | po he 
Jostam | at 


Softest moulded pad made—no base breakage—has imbed- 
ded metal base. boy —_. eas a ee to pad. 
won 1927, 28, 29, 30 ee Catalog. Dept. B. 
JOSTAM MFG. co., 252. BROADWAY. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Full Line 
Arms & Parts 


& Imported 
Prompt Attention To Your Order: 
ica, Fine Ni oo Riffes, All Make Pis 


Largest 
Ammunition, ty Field Guns, All Shooting Accesso! 





tu Repel iva Pist ols, Paper Targets. 
Gun a ye - s, Paper — x ——_ 


me 25¢ in C— for "this 144 a > ontalen: ~ 





sRCRR. INC. 
j " iP a 
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The Winchester Model 61 .22 caliber hammerless repeating rifle 


| present time which in my opinion is so 


generally satisfactory for the target range 
as this glass and certainly nothing that 
can remotely compete with it in price. 

While I have not used it, I am told by 
those that have that it surpasses in defini- 
tion any other spotting glass which they 
have tried. 


16-Gauge Remington Sportsman 

A couple of months ago I referred in 
the Skeet Department to the Remington 
sixteen-bore automatic gun. There is very 
| little that can be said about this gun which 
has not already been mentioned in de- 
scribing the twelve- and twenty-bore 
Sportsman Models which were brought 
out before it, except to stress the point 





The Winchester Model 62 .22 


that, of all the automatics I have used, 
it seems to be the best balanced, particu- 
larly with a short barrel. 

Like the other automatics of the Sports- 
man variety, it has a two-shell magazine 
capacity, making a total of three shots. 
The stock, which is well designed, will 
come as near to meeting, the requirements 


| of the mass of shooters in this country as 


a stock of any one measurement could. 
Whether a man is tall and lean or short 
and stout, he seems to be able to use these 


WHAT BORE 
By Alan 


HERE has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of 
the various gauge guns for skeet shooting 
—each of which has its staunch supporters. 
All of the twenty-bore adherents natur- 
ally believe that it is the more sporting 
gun to use—it being in their opinion more 
difficult to turn in a perfect score with a 
twenty than it is with what they are 
pleased to consider the more liberal dis- 
persion of the twelve. 

The users of the larger bore have in 
most instances kept quiet, which, perhaps, 
could be interpreted as an admission on 
their part that they are not sure there is 
not some truth in the small-bore shooters’ 
It has been suggested that skeet 
guns should be handicapped according to 


| their caliber, just as trap guns used to 


be in the earlier days when many different 
sizes were used. I can recall when ten- 


| bores were relegated back to the eighteen- 


yard line, with twelves at sixteen yards, 
sixteen-bores at fourteen yards, and the 
very rare twenty to twelve yards. 


Personally, I do not ao that hand- 


| icapping the gauges would work in skeet 


any more than it did for straight clay or 
live-pigeon shooting. As a matter of fact, 


automatics with little if any adjustment. 
It seems to me that, for a man who 
wants to use an automatic gun for all- 
round work, this sixteen-bore Remington 
is the best solution. It must be admitted 
that the twenty-bore automatic is not quite 
powerful enough for duck shooting and 
the twelve-bore is certainly too cumber- 
some to suit the average man for field 
shooting. In the sixteen, however, with 
its light weight and nice balance, we have 
a gun which handles almost as fast as the 
twenty and which, because of the new 
shell which the Remington Company 
sprung on the market, is quite as efficient 
as any twelve with a standard load of 
1% ounces of shot for duck shooting. 
This sixteen-gauge Remington Sports- 


caliber hammer repeating rifle 


man, be it noted, is not bored for the 
standard 2%g-inch shell, though it will 
shoot it just as well as any other, except 
for a special 234-inch sixteen-gauge shell 
of the Nitro Express Kleanbore variety, 
loaded with progressive-burning powder 
and 1’ ounces of chilled shot. In this re- 
spect, they have stolen a march on the 
other manufacturers but I doubt that any 
of them could be adjusted, without con- 
siderable trouble on the part of the manu- 
facturers, to take this longer shell. 


FOR SKEET? 


Mackenzie 


I believe that there is less excuse for it 
in skeet than there ever was in the old 
game, because of the short range at which 
the birds are smashed. 

Trapshooters eventually agreed on a 
twelve-bore gun with 114 ounces of shot 
as a standard and if there is any advantage 
in the twelve-bore for skeet, I believe that 
the skeeters will eventually do the same 
thing for competitive sport. 

Personally, I don’t think that there is 
any material advantage in the large bore 
in skeet shooting. If there is, it is prob- 
ably a psychological one to the individual 
users. To illustrate—I know several men 
who shoot quite as well with twenty- 
bores as other men on their teams do with 
twelve-bores, and I have seen them switch 
to a twelve-bore of the same make 
(Remington automatic )—a similar gun in 
every respect save weight—and shoot not 
better but infinitely worse. 

One might suggest that these shooters 
were not used to the new gun. True—but 
the guns were so similar in stock, balance, 
boring and trigger pull (the principal fac- 
tors in gun fit) that there should be no 
material difference to a clever marksman. 
One should get used to a new gun so 
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similar in a few rounds—particularly a 
new one with a supposed advantage, but 


often such is not the case. The only ma- | 


terial difference is in the weight, which 
brings us back to the known fact that 
while some men cannot hold on and shoot 
steadily with light guns, others cannot 
swing heavy ones fast enough to maintain 


the necessary forward allowance on their | 


targets. After all, it is a bit foolish for the 
chap who admittedly cannot swing a 
twelve-bore automatic to claim that it is 
easier for every one else to do so—isn't 
it? 

The game of skeet is in this respect dis- 
tinctly like game shooting. Each man 
should use the kind of a gun which suits 
him best—he it a double or a repeater—a 
feather-weight twelve or a_ standard 


twenty-bore. However, for the benefit of | 


those skeeters who are troubled by the 
thought that they are possibly taking ad- 
vantage of the twenty-bore shooters, and 
also to correct the false sense of superior- 
ity of the twenty-bore shooters, I wish to 
say that it is a fact beyond question that 
in pattern or ballistically, there is no ad- 


vantage in the twelve-bore gun at skeet 


ranges. 
Any man who makes a good score, ir- 


respective of the boring of his gun or its | 


caliber, has got to take them fast and in 
good time. If he doesn’t, he never will 
make good scores. This means taking the 
birds as near as possible over the center 


position—never more than four to eight | 


yards beyond it. 

In other words, he is always shooting 
at the birds at distances of twenty-four to 
twenty-eight yards or less. Even an im- 
proved-cylinder twenty-bore at this range, 
when loaded with a full ounce of No. 9 
shot, will smother every target thrown. 
Also, be it known that whether we talk 
of full-choke guns or improved-cylinder 
guns, the twenty will in either case make 
just as wide a dispersion as a twelve-bore. 
There is no foundation on the pattern 
board for the ancient idea that to shoot 
a twenty, one must hold more accurately. 
If you are comparing a full-choke twenty 
to a modified twelve, this is of course, true, 





but if both guns are bored the same, it is | 


not. Admittedly, if the twenty-bore 


cylinder gun throws as wide a pattern as | 
the twelve-bore cylinder, and a cylinder | 


barrel is the best for skeet, why should it 
be more difficult to make a good score 
with the twenty ? 

The advantage of the twelve over the 
twenty for any purpose is only in its abil- 
ity, through the use of a heavier charge, 
to produce a denser pattern at any given 
range and in consequence, to kill farther. 


But this greater killing area ceases to be | 
an advantage when the range is limited to | 
the point where the twenty will kill birds | 


or smash targets consistently. 


ON’T flatter yourself that you are a 
more accurate marksman because, in 
shooting skeet or quail or snipe or other 
birds within twenty-five to thirty yards, 


with an improved-cylinder twenty, you are | 


getting as many as another fellow with a 
twelve-bore. To reverse the case, if his 
twelve was choked he would be the one 
who is handicapped. 

If you are shooting ducks with a full- 
choke twenty against a full-choke twelve, 
that 1s a different story. My hat is off to 
you if you beat the twelve-bore, for then 
you are competing at long ranges where 
the twelve-bore’s use of a quarter of an 
ounce more of shot is a big advantage. 
And while the twelve-bore will kill reg- 
ularly at 55 yards, and sometimes farther, 
you have to center the birds to kill at 
fifty yards with the twenty. 

The only reason why the average man 












The right 


binocular 
for you 


Among the 22 models of Zeiss Binoculars, rang- 
ing from 4 to 18 power, you are sure tofind exactly 
the right glass, that will give you the utmost ser- 
vice and satisfaction .<;; Select a glass that meets 
your specific requirements perfectly—for magni- 
fication, field of view, size and weight. 
Zeiss Binoculars are recognizedas supreme in optical performance 
and mechanical perfection. They are the standard service glasses 
of the U. S. Navy, and the choice of Rear Admiral Byrd, Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Commander Hugo Eckener and all other well 
known explorers and sportsmen. Ask to see them at your dealer’s, 
Write for literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK [G@fl7ERD 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles L JENA 


CARLZEISS 
BINOCULARS 








SPECIAL SP GRADE 


Fitted with Single Trigger 


xew FOX 


A double gun of Fox quality down to the 

















minutest detail. The smooth action, uniform Priceless— 
patterns, ease of handling you naturally associate but not 
with every Fox Gun — and in addition a non- high priced! 


selective single trigger that means faster, more ac- 
curate shooting —all this in the “Fox Special” SP 
Grade Double, setting a new standard of value. 


Fox fluid steel barrels, proof 
tested. Forged ordnance 
steel frame—streamline— 
black gun meta! finish. 
Stock and fore-end selected 
walnut, checkered. In 12, 
16, 20 gauges, all standard 
barrel lengths and borings. 
Price 


$5 Q00 










FOX STERLINGWORTH 


For more than 20 years favored for its value, today the 
Fox Sterlingworth is more psn than ever. Be- 
cause, today, shooters are weighing gun values as never 
before! Simple, staunch, trustworthy, this Fox has fewer 
g pars than any other shotgun; it can never shoot loose; and 
ooting qualities it is second to none. 
Has three piece lock; nickel steel hammer with integral firing pin; rotary-tapered 
locking bolt; coil springs; stock and fore-end of ffne American 
walnut. In 12, 16, 20 gauges, 26, 28, 30 and 32 in. barrels—any 83G50 
desired boring a4 @ « -« 6 «ve? @ ee ee — 


A. H. FOX SHOTGUNS 
Manufactured by SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, New York 





workin 
in its s 


Descriptive 
catalogue 
on request 








FOR SALE 


High grade English twelve bore hammerless side lock 
ejector, beautifully engraved, made under the direction 
of R. G. Owen by one of the finest builders in England 
especially for the owner. Thirty inch, right modified, 
left full choke—6 Ibs. 14 0z., stock 14% by 2% by 
inches. Complete with trunk case and ebony handle 
tools, price $400.00. This is an $800.00 gun in prac- 
tically new condition. 

W. C. Seott twelve bore hammer gun in good condi- 
tion suitable for quail shooting, $25.00. Box . 
So Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Best Woods For 
the Finest Bows 
and Arrows are 
plentiful in the 


Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s largest plant, ex- 
ceptional ‘‘old time’’ master woodcrafters produce the 
most scientifically accurate archery equipment—you get 
the best at low cost. FREE: Write today for instructive 
new catalog. Also new bulletin on Archery ranges 
if interested. Dept. A. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. Clinton, Mo. 


























accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 


IMPROVES YOUR “Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 


Complete line 
W.ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 








Junior $10 
Iso “Mark 1” $15 





Send 25¢ in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 
rms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


A. F. STOEGER., Inc 


Oldest Exc 






sstve Gun House in America 


New York 


509 Fifth Ave at 42nd St.), 





Improve Your 
Shooting Scores 


Whether at the traps or on 
the range, a gun cleaned with 
HOPPE’S NO. 9 will give you 
fine results. 

Removes leading and metal 
fouling and prevents rust. Sold 
by all dealers in 2 ounce bottles 
only, or send 10c for liberal 
sample. Gun Cleaning Guide 
Free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


























“PACIFIC” Speed 
Reloading Tool 


Reload for Economy and Accuracy 
Semi-automatic. It full length re 
sizes. Reloads at less than one cent 
a round, $13.00 to $22.50. 
Reloading Supplies 


Front and Rear Sights for all rifles 
Best Krag steh< made — 25,000 in use 






Send for 
Catalog 7-F; 
damp fer Telescope Sights and Mounts 
— PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 

424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 




















YoU Regardless of size 
or strength, can 
defend yoursel and 
friends against attack from 
bullies or by gun, knife or club. Sub- 
due with ease persons much stronger 
— yourself. A complete course on 

oved AMERICAN POLICE j1U- 
it SU_ by internationally known police 
instructor. 151 illustrations with de- 
tailed instructions, pocket size. {3 
knockout blows without using fists. 
Send one dollar to S. J. Jorgensen, : 
1101 Lloyd Bidg., Seattle, Wash., or G. 0. D. 


Improves your shooting! 
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catalog. 





$13 to $80 
POCKET PRISA 
BINOCULARS 


AVRAK Ey 


DaYLUx 
BINOCULAR 


to 8 power, 5 to 1 





used and allow 10 days’ trial. 
7 power 5 





5 oz vest pocket mon 
oculars $9.50. 


J.Alden Loring 





Box 17 Weaedaccand 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze 
Used by all prominent shooters 
le. and shotgun. Send for 


F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
0 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and 


will break more birds at skeet with an 
improved-cylinder twelve-bore of 734 
| pounds weight than he does with an im- 
| peoved-exlieine twenty-bore of 614 pounds 
weight is because he can hold it steadier. 
As I said, however, there are also 
“twenty” enthusiasts who are hopelessly 
lost at skeet with an average-weight 
twelve-bore, because they shorten their 
lead and cannot get on their targets soon 
enough. 

Personally, I like a twelve-bore of about 
7 pounds, I find that I wobble all over with 
a twenty, yet I cannot keep up the fast 
pace with a 734-pound automatic. Hence, 
I use a double-barrel. 

For some time, the thought has been 
in my mind that it was a happy medium 
for skeet shooting, but one which was to a 
great extent overlooked. Last spring a 
friend of mine invited me down to Wil- 
mington to spend a week-end and when 
I got there, I found that he had arranged 
a special skeet match on the Dupont 
grounds for me, invited all my friends in 
the Dupont organization and wound up 
the affair with a nice collation at the Vick 
Mead Hunt Club. Being entirely unaware 
of these plans, I had not taken a gun 
with me. 

Every gun in the place was offered to 
me and finally I selected a sixteen-gauge 
Model 12 Winchester which seemed to 
just fit. My estimation of fit was appar- 
ently correct, as despite the fact that I was 
shooting a strange gun, on unfamiliar 
ground, I made a 24 before the afternoon 
was over. 

I haven't used a sixteen-gauge gun at 
skeet since, until my friend Frank Kahrs ot 
the Remington Company suggested that I 
ought to give it attention. As a result, I 
tried out a Remington Sportsman sixteen- 
gauge automatic. Whereas the twelve- 
gauge Auto Sportsman w eighs 734 pounds 
and the twenty-gauge 6'4 pounds, “a six- 
teen-gauge weighs but 7 pounds—an ideal 
weight for a skeet gun. Loaded with 1% 
ounces of No. 9 shot and fitted with an 
improved-cylinder barrel, this gun, in 
skeet, will most positively do all that a 
twelve-bore gun will do and do it quicker. 
Therefore, if you have any doubts what- 
ever in your mind about the twenty-gauge, 
why not try a sixteen and thereby over- 
come the additional bulkiness and weight 
of the twelve-bore? 

I say this for those keen shooters who 
believe in the automatic for skeet competi- 
tion. Whether you like an automatic or 
not, the many that are in use for skeet 
shooting, in the hands of experts, is con- 
clusive proof that they are right for that 
game. After all, it is the only gun for 
around $50,00 with which one can secure 
the advantage of the single-sighting plan 
of the over-and-under and the speed of 
a single trigger. 

I expect to have more to say about it in 
these pages when, at a later date, I have 
had an opportunity to fully try it out 


A REMODELED .45 AUTOMATIC 
By A. R. Brinkerhoff 


ERE is a picture and description of 

a .45 automatic pistol which I have 
remodeled and which will probably in- 
terest your readers. This alteration of 
the grip is made possible by the use of a 
main spring that I have patented. 

I have made dozens of these springs and 
tested them and there is no reason why 
they should not last indefinitely. 

Anyone familiar with the gun can see 
that, having done away with the strut 
and mainspring in the grip of the arm, a 
much better grip can be made. Also, 
having eliminated the weight and friction 


| of the strut and spring now in use, I have 
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a much faster hammer and I think that a 
twisted spring reacts quicker than any 
other type. 

Pistols that have been remodeled as 
shown have been tried out by a number 
of experienced shooters and they have 
given it unqualified endorsement as to the 





45 automatic pistol with author's re. 
modeled grip 


shape of the grip and the speed of the 
hammer. They told me they did not feel 
the recoil in the fork of the hand and 
said that they did not have to shift their 
grip after each shot. 

Also the use of this spring enables me 
to use a lever in the action that locks 
the sear in the cocking notch of the ham- 
mer when the gun has been automatically 
reloaded after firing, and it stays locked 
by the lever until the trigger is released, 
which in turn releases the lever. This 
permits the use of a two- or three-pound 
trigger pull. I have shot it with a one- 
pound pull and the lever worked per- 
fectly. No one wants a one-pound pull on 
a pistol, but a two- or three-pound pull is 
pretty nice, as shooters will admit. 

I have not tried to make an individual 
grip or a hair-trigger on this gun. Prac- 





The author’s wooden model adapted to a 
. curved magazine 


tically all hand guns, from the flint-lock 
horse-pistols down to the latest revolvers 
and single-shot pistols, have a convex 
curve in the palm of the hand and are con- 
cave in front. 

The helical spring has been used in fire- 
arms for a hundred years, but the de- 
signers of gun-locks using it have put in 
so many extra parts, that the value of it, 
which is compactness and speed, is lost. 

Herewith is also shown a picture of a 
wooden model that I have made. 

Such a gun could be built, using a maga- 
zine with a slight curve and, in my opinion, 
would make an ideal pistol. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE VITALITY OF DEER 


Capt. Curtis: 

I have been a reader of Frerp & Stream for 
many years and so am taking the liberty of 
asking you to favor me with a letter with re- 
gards to a question on deer hunting. 

On a recent week-end trip to the country, 
I spent an evening in the company of several 
men, who, like myself, have done considerable 
hunting and fishing in their younger days. As 
generally happens in such circumstances, many 
stories of experiences were told including, per- 
haps, some of the “fish” variety. 

Hove is where I want your assistance. One 
man said that he had once shot a deer in Maine, 
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using a .30-30 Winchester with a soft-nose 
bullet. After firing one shot at about 50 yards, 
the deer, which was a rather small one, ran 
through the brush leaving a heavy blood trail 
on both sides. When they found it, which they 
easily did, it was dead and had run more than 
100 yards. The bullet had made a large, round 
wound, about the size of a half dollar—both 
when striking and leaving the body. The car- 
cass, when opened, was still filled with blood. 
The bullet had shattered the heart, tearing away 
most all the heart tissues. 

The story was laughed at and I am afraid 
the narrator will never hear the end of it, -al- 
though I consider it true in consequence of what 
1 have seen wounded deer do. 

Most every one there pronounced it a “fish 
story”, saying that a deer could not possibly run 
100 yards with its heart practically blown out. 

Will you be good poe to write me a letter 
which will, I am sure, settle the question? 

LitTLe. 


Ans.—About a quarter of a century’s ex- 
perience with the freak actions of bullets which 
are difficult to account for, and the astounding 
vitality shown sometimes by the deer tribe, I 
am not inclined to doubt any story that is 
brought to my attention. 

The fact that the .30-30 bullet in question 
made such a large hole on the entrance side, as 
well as on the far side, would indicate that the 
bullet had struck intervening brush and been 
badly mutilated before it reached its quarry. 
The fact that it passed completely through the 
deer after doing this, can only be accounted 
for by the fact that it was a small deer and not 
very thick and the shot was made at fifty yards, 
which is distinctly short range. 

It is not at all uncommon for a deer with a 
heart completely disrupted to run one hundred 
yards or more before falling. In fact, it is a 


very common occurrence with a heart shot. 
Struck in other parts of the body, they will 
go down as if hit by a_ pile driver. Struck 


through the heart they will often dash off at 
terrific speed for a short spurt of one hundred 
yards or so, and then collapse, dead, in their 
tracks. 

Epiror: Arms AND Am™MuwniITION Dept. 


NOT ENOUGH RIFLE FOR DEER 


Arms anp Ammunition Dept.: 

I am thinking of buying a .32-20 (.32 Win- 
chester) rifle for the purpose of deer hunting. 
I would like to know if this gun is heavy enough 
for deer. 

Artuur De Merri, Jr. 


Ans.—Let me state emphatically and with 
no question of doubt in my mind that the .32-20 
is positively not powerful enough for deer and 
it is an unsportsmanlike and inhuman practice 
to use such a load for deer. You will, of course, 
kill deer occasionally when you hit them in the 
right spot with it but the average shot at a deer 
is going away and this rifle hasn’t power enough 
to reach the vitals of a deer from the stern. 

Its use will only result in a lot of needless 
suffering to the deer and disappointment to you. 

Epitor: Arms AND AmMuUNITION Dept. 


WHY BOTHER 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

have been experimenting with a shoulder- 
stock attachment on a .45 caliber Colt New Ser- 
vice Revolver with 7%-inch barrel. The rig I 
have put on is a similar arrangement to that on 
the Mauser automatic pistol. 

The results that I have gotten on big game in 
thick brush have been highly satisfactory, partic- 
ularly when using Western 255-grain bullets. 

However, I am _ up against a real problem 
when shooting in bright sunlight, as this shoulder- 
stock rig brings the rear U-notch sight within 
about 614 inches of my eye and results in a 
regular halo of. sun glare that makes accurate 
shooting impossible. 

have tried out a tubular guard or cover with 
good results, but as this condition only occurs 
in bright sunlight, I do not want to attach this 
permanently. What I want your advice on is 
whether you_can recommend any preparation 
with which can paint, enamel or otherwise 
treat the top of this blued frame, something that 
will be fairly permanent and not require re- 
newing too often to eliminate this sun glare. 

Another matter on which I would appreciate 
your advice is the following: 

am considering putting a 15-inch barrel 
on this revolver for two reasons: First, I believe 
it will add greatly to the range and second, I 
want to hold up to ridicule a recently_enacted 
piece of asinine legislation styled the Uniform 
Firearms Act of my native state, Pennsylvania, 
with which “Act” you are doubtless familiar. 

Please advise me as to the approximate muzzle 
velocity this 15-inch barrel would give with 
Western 255-grain bullets. 

F. C. Brower. 


Ans.—I have before me your nice letter of 
recent date regarding your .45 caliber Colt New 
Service rifle-revolver. You could, of course, very 
easily attach a 15-inch barrel to it and it would 
Probably add at least 250 feet velocity to the 
charge. But why in common sense go to all this 
trouble? Frankly, I have no patience with ideas 
of this kind. I can positively assure you that 
itis really not worthy of your time and trouble. 


Why in common sense put a stock on a re- 
volver and put a 15-inch barrel on it? After all, 
why not buy a Winchester Model 92 carbine 
and cut the barrel down to 15 inches. It is just 
as short, just as handy, and a better fitting stock 
because it will bring your eyes farther away from 
the sight and there is no loss of energy through 
gas leakage around the head of the cylinder as 
in the revolver. Also, you have a greater number 
of shots at your disposal and you would most 
certainly have just as light a gun and a great 
deal stronger one. 

Incidentally, I know of no preparation that you 
could use to permanently blacken that rear sight 
to overcome the objection which you describe. 


Eprtor: Arms anp Ammunition Dept. 


SCOPE FOR 8 MM MANNLICHER 


Arms anD Ammunition Dept.: , 
Permit me to ask about a scope sight on an 


8 mm Mannlicher Schoenauer rifle for hunting | 


purposes. 

As you know, this gun has quite a little recoil 
and I do not know whether a scope could be 
attached solidly enough to stay put. I’m no 
marksman or target shooter. I do my best work 
on jacksnipe with a shotgun and quick jump-up 
shots with a rifle. If I see a deer coming or run- 
ning for some little time and try aiming at 
the beast, I most generally miss, but if one 
jumps up quickly or I get a quick glimpse of it, 
I usually get it. I have no good explanation to 
offer for this. I just up and bust ’em, As I 
understand the telescope sight, it is an aiming 
device for deliberate or slow shooting. Another 
thing about the scope on such a rifle as mine, 
would the scope change the “come-up” of the 
gun and make it sort of top-heavy? 

I like this Mannlicher, as it is handy and it 
hits an awful wallop. The recoil I don’t mind 
at all, as I am pretty hard. I’ve been at it in a 
steam forge for twenty years or more and sort 
o’ used to hard bumps. The rifle shoots straight 
enough so I have gotten some good heads and had 


lots of fun. 
W. F. Bock. 


Ans.—A scope can be very satisfactorily at- 
tached to an 8 mm Mannlicher Schoenauer. It 
has not nearly so heavy a recoil as the .30-06, 
on which I have found scopes to be entirely satis- 
factory. In view of the fact that you admit you 
are not a very good marksman or target shot, 
I am not over-enthusiastic about your using a 
telescope. Until a man becomes very proficient 
with a rifle, it is not of much advantage to him. 
For the kind of shooting at which you appear 
to be at your best with the rifle, it would be of 
very little use. 

You should get over that “‘up and bust ’em” 
way of shooting at deer, as you call it. In the 
long run, you will find it doesn’t pay. It is a 
great thing to be able to make a quick shot, but 
it is more important to be able to make a very 
careful shot at fair range. 

The scope would not change the point of im- 
pact on your rifle to any appreciable extent. Of 
course, it will make the rifle considerably heavier, 
adding at least a pound to its weight. 

The Mannlicher-Schoenauer Company equip 
their rifles with a very good mount and a Karl 
Kahl scope and inasmuch as you already have the 
rifle, I would suggest your getting a Griffin and 
Howe mount with the Zeiss Zeilklein, but for 
quick snap shooting, I think a large aperture peep 
sight and an ivory bead in front are about the 
best. 


Epitor: Arms AND Ammunition Dept. 
DENTED BARREL 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 
own a double-barrel shotgun, 28-inch barrels 
twelve-gauge, choke-bored. 

While hunting recently I dropped it and, at 
11% inches from the muzzle, put a dent 1/16 
of an inch deep on the left barrel. 

I was wondering if it would be all right to 
shoot the gun. If not, could I cut the barrel off 
up to the dent, leaving a barrel 1614 inches in 
length? 

Would the gun have any accuracy and any kill- 
ing power up to fifty yards? I use the gun on 
rabbits and squirrels, mostly. 


Josepn W. App. 


Ans.—You can shoot the gun as it is with the 
dent in it, but I wouldn’t advise you to. Contin- 
ued use will cause the shot to wear away the 
barrel so thin at the point where the dent is, that 
it will become very weak. you were to cut 
the barrel off, you would ruin it beyond all 
repair. Positively every vestige of choke would 
be taken out of the barrel and as a result, you 
would get an open cart-wheel pattern that would 
be good only for very short-range shooting. 
Besides, the muzzle blast from a_ 16-inch 
barrel shotgun would be terrific. I wouldn't 
expect the gun to kill consistently over twenty- 
five yards at the most. It would be utterly worth- 
less for squirrels. 

The thing to do would be to send it to some 
gunsmith and have him remove the dent. If 
you don’t know any other nearby, send it to the 
Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, N. Y. and have 
them remove it for you for $1.50 or $2.00. 


Epitor: Arms AND AmMMuNITION Dept. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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NOW adapted for 
HIGH SPEED ammunition !.. 


OLT 


‘Woodsman 





THIS TEN SHOT 
-22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC — 


always the favorite all around target and 
outdoor arm, is now equipped with a new 
rear housing of special hardened steel — 
adapting it for use with the new fast and 
powerful High Speed .22 Long Rifle lubri- 
cated cartridges. 

What a pistol the “* Woodsman” is . . . 
forged from the finest of steels, beauti- 
fully finished, accurate, smooth action, 
perfect balance, long barrel, comfortable 
erip. Assembled and targeted by hand, its 
workmanship checked by more than 200 
super-precision inspections. Colt Slide 
Lock, when in position, eliminates all 





danger of idental discharge. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Cartridge: .22 Long Rifle (lubricated) reg- 


ular or speed. Capacity of Magazine: 
10 ae Length Faeeds 6% inch- 
es. Length Overall: 101, inches. 

between sights: 9 inches. Checked wal- 
nut stocks. Grooved trigger. Full blued 








finish. We : 28 ounces. Sights: + Pat- 
ec” or + 9? oat ble for el . 
and windage. 


’ Write for complete catalog No. 41 


Cour’s Parent Fire Arms Merc. Co. 

Fire Arms Division, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


NEW 48Y 


LYMAN MICROMETER 
RECEIVER SIGHT 
FOR SAVAGE 19, N.R.A. 
and SPORTERS 23A, 23B, 23C, 23D 














Designed especially for these Savage rifles, 
the 48Y needs no tap, drill or cut to attach. 
Holes already in receiver. Special base 
serves also as block for rear mount of scope 
sights. Mounted on left of receiver, adjust- 
ments most easily made from any position. 
Large windage and elevation knobs gradu- 
ated to 144 minutes. Sight nearer to eye. De- 
velops extreme accuracy of the rifle. Com- 
plete, $13.00 f.o.b. 


Send for Special 48Y Folder 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Improve 
your 


Field 


HERE AND THERE ON THE 
SKEET FIELD 
Jost CUENIN, National All-Round 


Casting Champion, recently scored 116 

consecutive hits at skeet and was then 
forced to stop shooting because of a 
broken trap. Cuenin is a member of the 
Pacific Rod & Gun Club, San Francisco, 
Calif. His score of 116 without a miss was 
recorded while shooting in the Preliminary 
500-Target Event in the $3000 National 
Sportsman Skeetstakes Event. He has a 
previous officially recognized long run of 
177 straight at skeet—only five birds less 
than the all-time record of 182 by Ray 
Goodwin of the Woburn (Mass.) Gun 
Club. 





The New Haven (Conn.) Gun Club, 
one of the oldest trapshooting clubs in the 
Nutmeg State, now enjoys the use of a 
fully equipped skeet layout in addition to 
other shooting activities. A recent Holi- 
day Skeet event attracted forty-two 
skeeters and all shot through the fifty- 
target program during the afternoon. A 
recent weekly informal skeet match at- 
tracted an equally large attendance. 
Howard Newton, live-wire Secretary, in 
charge of skeet at the New Haven Ciub, 
was at one time Captain of the Yale Uni- 
versity Trapshooting Team. Harvard and 
Yale Universities used to meet annually 
on the morning of the Harvard-Yale 
football classic. The inter-collegiate 16- 
yard trapshooting contest was discon- 
tinued a few years back. Clay-target en- 
-thusiasts at Harvard University turned to 
skeet and entered a skeet team in the 1929- 
1930 and 1931 State League Matches spon- 
sored by the Bay State Skeet Association. 
It is anticipated that a number of the Yale 
students will have their first try at skeet 
on the New Haven skeet course; it may 
ane to inter-collegiate skeet matches. Eli 

Yale trapshooters had little trouble in dis- 
posing of the John Harvard's at regula- 
tion 16-yard traps, but we predict a turn 
of the tide insofar as skeet shooting goes, 
should the two meet on the skeet field. 





Much has been said about women on the 
skeet field. Reports of their success appear 
in skeet departments in numerous sport- 
ing publications. First came word of a 
perfect score recorded on the San Antonio 
(Texas) Gun Club's skeet field. Who 
would have believed it? True enough, the 
first member (professional) to enter the 
charmed circle was none other than Mrs. 
\d Topperwein, famed circus and ex- 
hibition shotgun and rifle markswoman. 
How long would it be before an amateur 
woman shooter would make the grade? A 
number of women in different parts of the 
country were shooting skeet and when 
one broke twenty targets it caused quite 
a sensation. About that time, Mrs. Ber- 
nard Libby of Limerick, Maine, had en- 
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Edited by “SKEETER” 


joyed a fair amount of success with skeet. 
Her highest score was a 23 x 25—a rec- 
ord score for ladies. Later on, this high 
score was equalled by Miss Gertrude 
Travis, Boston, Mass., Editor, Ladies’ 
Skeet Department of Skeet Shooting 
News, official organ of the National Skeet 
Shooting Association. Still later came 
word from Detroit, Michigan, regarding 
the remarkable scores turned in by Mrs. 
Sydney Small, former women's golf 
champion of Michigan. 

Undoubtedly, many others were taking 


Frank Rockwood, Jr., Captain of the 1932 

All-America Skeet Team and winner of the 

1931 North and South Telegraphic Tour- 
nament 


this new form of clay-target 
shooting. Reports about women shooters 
continued to come to N. S. S. A. head- 
quarters. Many of them mentioned the 
ability of Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler of West 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass., and, accord- 
ing to reports, she shot a man’s-sized gun 
(12-gauge autoloader) and broke her tar- 
gets smartly over Station 8. A representa- 
tive of the N. S. S. A. accepted an in- 
vitation to attend one of the weekly events 
and returned with a prediction that Mrs. 
Wheeler would soon be a member of the 
25’ers. A few months later came word of 
Mrs. Sydney Small’s successful entry in 
the 25’ers Club, the first amateur woman 
skeeter to perform the feat. Her score 
was recorded on the grounds of the Coun- 
try Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan, September 16, 1931. A few 
months later, Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler, 


kindly to 








1932 


> . 
=. Become 
a better 
Game 


Shot 


West Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass., scored 
her first perfect with the still smaller 28- 
“—- gun and is officially recognized as 
No. 4 25’er in the 28-gauge class. Many 
others are reported within striking dis- 
tance of the select group. 

A recent performance worthy of men- 
tion is that of Miss Winifred Hanley, 
woman entrant in the National Skeet- 
stakes Tournament. She hails from Con- 
necticut, birthplace of famed skeeters— 
Rockwood, Scott, White, Weatherhead, 
Sivers, Northnagle and others. Miss 
Hanley is of the shooting Hanley family 
and although no previous mention of her 
skeet-shooting ability has been brought to 
light, she surprised all when shooting her 
500-target Preliminary Event in three 
days’ shooting for a total score of 404 out 
of a possible 500. Three hundred targets 
were shot in one day at the Sound Beach 
(Conn.) Skeet Field; 100 the following 
day at the famous Lordship (Conn.) 
grounds and the final 100 on the grounds 
of the Valhalla (N. Y.) Skeet Club the 
third day. Miss Hanley is a student in a 
Washington girls’ college and was forced 
to shoot her 500 in the three-day period 
in order that she might get back to her 
books. 


ELEVENTH TO ENTER .410- 
BORE 25’ers CLUB 


OHN A. FREDERICKSON, Ran- 

dolph, Massachusetts, and a member 
of both Quincy and Randolph ( Mass.) 
Skeet Shooting Clubs, scored a perfect 
twenty-five while shooting on the Quincy 
Skeet Club Grounds, February 10th, 
1932. Frederickson continued shooting 
with the small .410 and scored three more 
hits before missing a target in the sec- 
ond round, giving him a total of twenty- 
eight consecutive hits and a final score 
of 48 x 50. Frederickson is the eleventh 
shooter to score a perfect with the pigmy 
shotgun. 

Others 
.410-bore 
order of entry: No. 
Palisades Park, New Jersey; No. 2— 
Louis Verza, Everett (Mass.) Skeet 
Club; No. 3—George Knowles, Jr., Angle 
Tree Stone Rod & Gun Club, Attleboro, 
Mass.; No. 4—Al. Leonard, Martha’s 
Vineyard (Mass.) Skeet Club; No. 5— 
Clarence Delery, St. Bernard Gun Club, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; No. 6—L. D. 
Bolton, Country Club of Detroit, Michi- 
gan; No. 7—Bradford Marvill, Quincy 
(Mass.) Gun Club; No. 8—Augustine 
Macone, Musketaquid Sportsman’s Club, 
West Concord, Mass.; No. 9—H. C. 
Hathaway, Dighton (Mass.) Sports- 
man’s Club (scored his perfect round 
on a Quincy, Mass. grounds); No. 10 
—Dr. J. Kavaneck, Hartford Fish & 
Game ‘Association skeet grounds, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; No. 11—John A. Frederick- 
son, Randolph, Mass. 


who have entered the select 
25’er Club are named in the 
1—Ed_ Sransky, 
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MARBLE’ Flexible Rear | 


SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
springin hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting peatice when struck on front 
or back. be locked down if desired. 
Interchangeable discs screw into stem, 
Price, 


Sheard *‘Gold’’ Front Sight 
Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.” Shows same color against differs 

ent colored objects. 
P rice, 50. 















Shows complete line of Marble’s Sights. Write for copy 
oday. (A-06) 





OF FUN 
For “Dad” or “Junior’’; in- 
door or outdoor target prac- 
tice or small game. Strong, 
powerful pneumatic. No noise 
or pumping. Nickel-plated bar- 
rel; wood stocks. FREE Target and 200 
IB pellets. $2.50. Extra pellets 10c¢ box. 
Darts 25¢e doz. No Write for 
Folder: Electric pe Telescopes, 
ye Air Rifles, et 

LEE SALES CO., A-35 Ww. 32nd Street, New York City 


(ASH For YouR SNAPSHOTS 
Free Boo tells how to earn a 


good income, in spare 
time with your camera. 
Wherever you live you can earn extra money, mak- 
ing photographs for | er gi newspapers and 
advertisers. Tremendous dema: 
JOURNALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
fascinating, money-making occ ~acaeee easily 
nea at home. Low cost. Write today 
+ aay Photographers Corporation 
Dept. 104, 10 West 33rd St., New York 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references; also E. Varner, publisher of 
Field & Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
ae St. — Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LET THE SUN 
BE YOUR TIMEKEEPER 


Use the SUNWATCH. 
ticking . . . always correct time, anywhere the 
sun shines. Built in a thin, satin-finished, 
rass case... it fits neatly in the vest pocket. 
Get one today! Only $1.00 postpaid ($1.50 to 
Canada). Satisfaction or money refunded. 


EDMAR SPECIALTY Co. 
110 Washington St.—Dept. A-6 








~ 


. O. D. 





















No winding . . . no 


New York, N. Y. 
Send for catalog of outdoor supplies. 













PORTO GRILL “or Sportsmen 
Does Away With Building Fires 


No assembling. Has folding legs attached Com 

plete Cast Iron Construction. Fits compactly m 

mecal box 212 924. Berns charcoal. Ne blaze, 

smoke or ashes, only concentrated heat For any 

outdoor cooking: -especially fine for brouling steaks. 

fish, etc. Price $5.00 complete F. O. B. Etkhart 
Wate foe deteided information 


SLEMART gsi” WOKS 
BOX 6: ART, INDIANA 











You can lick Old 
Man Depression 


Yessir! You can lick him to a frazzle, 
and have the happiest summer of your 
life, maybe, in doing it. Just shut up 
everything, stick the family in the fliv- 
ver and spend the summer gypsying. No 
rent to pay: no appearances to keep up: 
food from farms for next to nothing; a 
happy, healthy summer-long vacation for } 
the whole family, with plenty of fishing 
thrown in. 


CAMPING BY 
THE HIGHWAY 


gives you complete information about 
motor camping—everything you need to 
know. A 160 page canvas bound book 


YOURS FOR ONLY 25c 


Send 25¢ in stamps to 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











| consecutive hits of 121. 


| tion Editor of Fretp AND STREAM, 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 
M. (BUDDY) JONES, New 


Jersey, holds the present world’s 
record on the 1000-target skeet matches 
Ww ith a score of 963 and the shooter com- 
ing nearest to equaling this score was his 
shooting partner and competitor, Joe 
(Smoky) Eagan who turned in a score 
of 953. Each of these shooters scored 
A score of 46 x 





Mrs. Sydney R. Small, first amateur wo- 
man skeeter to enter 25’ers Club and only | 
woman to score a perfect round of skeet | 

with a 28-gauge shotgun 


50 with a .410-bore shotgun is the best 
ever recorded in big-time competition and 
was done by Dr. R. G. Vance, Waban, 
Mass., when competing for the New Eng- 
land States .410-Bore Championship. With 
two divisions (novice and experienced) 
in the National Sportsman $3000 Skeet- 
stakes and three classes in each division, 
the average shooter will have 
chance to win some of the attractive cash 
awards. The entries for this event closed 
on March Ist and if you were tardy, 
you're just out of luck. 

Illinois plans to stage a big-time skeet 


tournament in connection with the 
World's Fair at Chicago in 1933. And 
also, T. J. Orrender, North Birmingham, 


Alabama, and director of skeet activities 
sponsored by the Southern States Skeet 
Association, is working hard to get the 
sanction of the committee in charge of 
the coming Elks’ Convention in North 
3irmingham, for oe a skeet tourna- 
ment with plenty of added money to make 
the program attractive. The Southwestern 
Skeet Association keeps accurate records 
of all scores made in big-time skeet events 
approved by the skeet organization and 
publishes the averages of each shooter in 
their official organ, The Skeeter, just be- 
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' Do you want to improve YOUR score in 


| Name 


a fair | 


fore the big shoots are scheduled to take | 


place. This publication is worthy of the 
support of every skeet shooter in the South 


and Southwest and although it has not , 


been published during the winter months, 
it is hoped that the Southwestern skeet 
paper will be a permanent publication in 
the very near future. 


TWENTY-FIVER 


OY SWANN, smiling Remington 

official, announces sorrowfully that 
Capt. Pau! A. Curtis, Arms and rig oe 
nas 
after a manner of speaking been disloyal 
to the select “Twenty-Fourer” group at 
the Valhalla Gun Club. The reason, states 
Roy, is that Capt. Curtis broke a twenty- 
five recently, thus moving into the 
Twenty-Fivers’ Club. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 


SKEET 


and 


TRAP 
SHOOTING? 


This book has just been written by 
a Trap shooting authority to help 
the novice or low-average Trap 
shooter to improve his shooting. 
Trap shooting is to-day an exacting 
science and Mr. Smith has covered 
every phase of it. The unique fea- 
ture of the book is the section on 
“Skeet’’, a complete summary of 
this popular phase of Trap shooting. 


BETTER TRAP SHOOTING 


By Lawrence B. SmitH 
New York State Doubles Champion, 1928: New 
York State Singles Champfon, 1930 and 1931 (16 
yards); New York State Handicap Champion, 
1931 (98, at 23 yards). 

E. P. DUTTON, 300 4th Ave., N. Y., Publishers 
Read this interesting summary of contents 
Trap shooting as a sport, the gun, ammunition, 
equipment, stance and form, practice-distance, 
handicap, and double shooting, tournament shoot- 
ing, ‘“‘don’ts” for shooters and managers, the psy- 
chology of trap shooting, trap vs. field shooting, 
“skeet”, gun measurements, shot patterns, sys- 
tems of money division, handicapping, safety 
rules, shooting club formation and management, 
skeet rules and regulations, and other chapters. 
Over 300 pages with 21 halftone engravings 
and many diagrams and linecuts, well- 
bound, gold-stamped. Price $5.00 postpaid. 

From any bookseller or send this coupon to 








The author 


FIELD & STREAM z 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of Mr. retical book, BETTER TRAP 
SHOOTING. 0 I enclose $5.00. 2 Send C. O. D. 








Address 


SKEET» 


TRAP COAT 


WATERPROOF 
LEATHER 


New expanding 
construction and a new 
type of swivel sleeve 
give absolute freedom. 
Shirred elastic hip 
feature keeps jack- 




















shoulder 


et down in place 
Leather at all times—no 
Breeches bunching or creep- 
to Match ing up when gun is raised. 


Leather “‘skidway’’ at right 
shoulder makes it impos- 
sible for wrinkles to catch 
the butt of the gun. Box 
pockets hold a box of shells 
each. Handy to get at. Coat made of 
waterproofed smoke buffed horsehide. 
Will not scuff or tear—soft as flan- 
nel, and will always remain so. The 
ideal skeet and trap coat. Fishermen 
—Ask about the new fishing coat. 

ecm in GLOVE COMPANY 
Dept. F Berlin, Wisconsin 


type 


EXPANDING SHOULDER 
AND SHIRRED ELASTIC 
HIP CONSTRUCTION 
GIVES NEW FREEDOM 











The Poly Choke 


Equip your pump or automatic with a Poly 
Choke. Seven degrees of choke by simply turn- 


— choke collar, same as seven barrels; can 
be changed from cylinder to full choke in 5 
seconds, Send gun to factory for installation. 
Write for circulars 
THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 














Manutactured 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. d or two 


lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 

off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 

boot in place. and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Catalog. 


G 
Dest. B'S 


Y eR” MINNE ESOTA 
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Edited by FREEMAN Lioyp 
sreeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
I p 
! 

Free Dog Book By Freeman Lloyd 

by noted specialist. Tells how to " e ‘ . . . 
FEED AND TRAIN F we bear in mind that the spaniel has looker, how much more so must it be dis- 
your dog to do just the same sort of work with tressing to the owner and handler of Such 

KEEP HIM HEALTHY ee ee ee ee eee eee eed l aye tg hy 

ial k his mouth as human beings accomplish a spaniel performing in public! It is bad 

CURE DOG DISEASES with their hands, then we will recognize enough when a dog unduly mouths his 
How to put dog in condition, kil that the spaniel’s jaws are worthy of great bird while he is at home; but how much 
fleas, » seratehing, e, dis- - . . aaa ° ° re le : 
cncgpte sy ght gy ght a8 consideration, A retrieving spaniel with- more so when the dog fails in his attempts F 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable out capacity and strength of mouth is just to pick up and carry his game in the 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Fu!l pg ° . ‘ : - 3 
of illustrations and describes the as incapable of heavy toil as the slender proper way, in the presence of a critical 

Ww Do R and graceful-fingered person of the aes- though well-mannered, undemonstrative pe 
Q- 1G I. EMEDIES thetic type. While dog fanciers and gallery! al 
WL ot aches practical sportsmen often differ in their Let us bear in mind that the inefficiency th 

D Q- “. — a New Jesse opinions, and quibble among themselves of the incapable retrieving spaniel is 

opt. 4 eee emma 4 regarding the right or the wrong length brought about by our own lack of fore- tr 
| of leg, or the weight of the “dual pur- sight. In short: Why not destroy or give ol 

Springer and Cocker Trainer | pose” spaniel, they, as often as not, forget away spaniels that are unable to lift al 
fe P ; itton te trate and handle your to pay any great or worthwhile attention pheasants, carry their burdens well off the le 
Am now in position to train and hi: B | vi tind PM A : apenas : : ee a a agi i S 
gun dog. Also yard breaking and force-break- to the length and strength of the working ground, and return at a speed that is ‘ 
ing to retrieve. Springer and Cocker Spaniels (or show) spaniel’s foreface. Yet it is the something more than a walk? Or if we sa 
. eee. Look up ne fa the pond ae before-the-eyes feature—the length from are not cruel enough to do away with the te 

a a es zers y Ig StOCK anc supple “. ” : . . 

a ae cee -g thew gl the “stop” to the nose—that has as much lovely brutes, wouldn't it be just as well to 
HARRY CAMERON | to do with the capability of the hunting — to leave the impotent dogs at home, and rr 
Kingston, New Jersey Telephone Princeton 1963R3 | | spaniel as any other point or points belong- not exhibit their shortcomings in public? H 
ew ing to the most useful of the sporting Unless we have spaniels with length and 
ship, Saskatoon Show! : See 5 hae . 

The Grand Championship, | spaniel varieties. strength of jaws, sportsmen will have to Sp 
Was w by y nderful Springer ‘‘Lammond’s | . ‘ " tht a i Rigs ARIE te a ie ° en 
Fas rer yy oT Prine elvis mm at || Can there be anything more annoying look elsewhere for dogs for springing 
only $90.00 up. and splendid puppies sired by him. | | —nay disgusting—than to be forced to game and for retrieving that really is re- y 
‘ ~Olors “ sexes { d eed te make WoO T3 | ° . . . . . . . Gar 
sad setricvers, At Beed--imperted Maceydd Malcolm, | | witness or observe a spaniel fumbling and trieving—action instead of inefficiency. re 
Re Re oe r, sho inetd Moved mauling his game? If this action on the The Canadian Kennel Club has put up or 
Jston.oon, rea sho' - ing Vv e a Pt 3 - . . . . . . . - 

Water Spaniels. A. K. C. Reg. Deferred Payments. part of a dog is unsightly and unforgiv- its weights, insofar as they apply to cock- In 
No duty. Send for new catalog. able in the eyes and thoughts of the on- er spaniels which must be at least 23 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) _ E. Chevrier, Prop. | | sai 
| 206 Kensington Building Winnipeg, Manitoba A SPRINGER SPANIEL'S JAWS iel 
eS WHITE COLLIE An example of the capacity of the retrieving spaniel’s mouth. Matt Lynn (Ch. Horsford Hazard—Pitlochry st 
PUPS | Belle). Owner: B. M. Higginson, Newburgh, N. Y. se} 
; fe “e " é “ »* Pan % 
the most beautiful specimens » “4% j 
the Dog World can offer. a 
Home guards, loyal compan- S 2 F 
ess useful and intelligent. | A wt 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- | 
culars free. | 
COMRADE FARM KENNELS to 
Galion. Ohio } the 
- _ ' . tor 
. . vor 
Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 x 
Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and nig 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy a 
$1.00. tak 
DOS 
BULLDOG HATCHERY ne 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas a 
the 
. mo 
Oorang Airedales || - 

Buy an Oorang Airedale for all-round hunting pur- | 
poses. They are natural pheasant dogs, excellent re- | wh 
trievers on both upland game and water fowl, the I 
best known breed of silent trailing coon dogs and 
big game hunters. Then too they are perfect com- reg 
panions, children’s playmates and watch-dogs. in 1 
Choice puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed } tur 
La RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO | | in | 
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pounds and not more than 28 pounds in 
weight. It is certain that the shooting 
man will be inclined to support this new 
rule. If he requires his dog for a sporting 
purpose, he will certainly avail himself of 
the services of the larger sized dog or 
bitch cocker. Why? For the reason that 
a cocker of that avoirdupois will not only 
be the more active, but will be superior 
in its strength of body, neck, leg bones; 
plus the larger size of skull, length and 





the fault of his master or the masters’ 
employees who are unmindful enough 
not to give dogs their freedom the 
first thing in the morning and last thing 
at night. As the puppy is taught, so he 
will act when he becomes a growing or 
older dog. However, this is not the season 
of the year to confine your puppy or young 
dog to a kennel. Let him enjoy the bless- 
ings of the fresh air. If he has another 
puppy of his own age to play with, he will 


ENGLISH SETTERS REARED IN THE OPEN AIR 


Part of a prairie-bred litter by Prince of Orange, enjoying the sunshine. Owners: Trevallen Kennels, Green 
Lawn, Alberta 


power of jaws. He would be able to grasp 
and carry something bulkier and heavier 
than a snipe or woodcock. 

Not so long ago the onlookers at a field 
trial were obliged to witness the spectacle 
of a cocker spaniel that was actually un- 
able to lift a dead pheasant from where it 
fell in an admittedly thick piece of cover. 
So the little dog remained at the phea- 
sant’s side and, very likely, used his 
teeth at the same time. The handler had 
to go in and “rescue” the dog which he 
carried out under his arm, the while the 
dead bird dangled from the free hand. 
Here was an instance of the incapable 
spaniel. This little cocker was willing 
enough but its strength was unequal to 
the occasion. No one could really blame 
the dog. The fault lay with all of us who 
breed spaniels which do not possess carry- 
ing powers. 

What is sauce for the cockers must be 
sauce for the springers. What every span- 
iel should have is capaciousness and 
strength of jaws. He then becomes of real 
service to the shooting man. 


SUNLIGHT FOR PUPPIES 


HE all-beneficent” rays of the sun 

will prove to be of great importance 
to your young puppies. Let them have all 
the sunlight they may be able to get; and 
tor that reason it will be well to let the 
youngsters have their full liberty from 
eight in the morning until six o'clock at 
night. If they are still too young to prop- 
erly look after themselves, care must be 
taken that they are not left entirely ex- 
posed to heavy rains. So it will be just as 
well to erect a temporary and storm-proof 
shelter into which they may retreat. On 
the other hand, when the puppies are three 
months old, they will use their own com- 
mon sense and retire to the main kennel 
when the elements are untoward. 

Puppies, when allowed their freedom at 
regular times, become cleaner and cleaner 
in their habits. A dog is naturally a crea- 
ture of habit, and if he become “dirty” 
in the house or in the kennel, it is mostly 


not wander away from the precincts of 
your home. Of course, we are now re- 
ferring to young dogs which are reared 
in the country. As a matter of fact the 
young sporting dog doesn’t belong to the 
town or the city—the sporting dog’s place 
is where he may grow up and become a 
well-developed, sound-shouldered dog. 
For the young puppies’ exercising yard, 
moveable fencing may be had. The oftener 
these enclosures are changed, the healthier 
it will be for the puppies. At this time of 
the year the soiled grass-run soon re- 
covers its spring-like appearance—its 
greenness and freshness of verdure. 


LEAVE TOWSER AT HOME 


wes you go trout fishing, be sure 
to leave your dog at home. If the 
farm dog follows you on his master’s land, 
send him home or as far as possible away 
from the brook or creek side. Trout have 
quick eyes—as discerning as those of a 
hawk or owl according to some author- 
ities. And so it is that when fishes see a 
four-legged or two-legged creature they 
dart for the shelter of the deeper waters. 

It is true that the over-friendly farm 
puppy or young dog enjoys the company 
of a stranger, especially if the visitor be 
of the kindly nature that betokens a shar- 
ing of the noon-time sandwich. 

Again it should be borne in mind that, 
while April and May are the months of 
strong courtships, June is a period when 
come to life the results of those matings. 
So while the bird world is rearing its young, 
let there be no disturbance that will act as 
a deterrent to what nature has ordained. 
A dog nosing around the cover, on or ad- 
jacent to the brook, disturbs and some- 
times destroys the young of the creatures. 

It will not be a sin or an unsportsman- 
like action if you throw a stone or a stick 
at the farmer’s dog or puppy that wel- 
comes you within the good man’s gates. 
And so far as your own and _ beloved 
Towser is concerned, you will surely 
stand a better chance of catching more 
fish if you leave your old friend at home. 
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Test ThoroBread. Mail U.R. Fisuet, 
coupon. Hope, Indiana 








The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 
large size trial package of ThoroBread. 
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Best seller ever known! 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Auth r of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of C oe J Rodfeld's Pride 
Jessie Rodfeld’ $ se Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisvy—Prince Lyndon, etc., ete., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters a d Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
ficld. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 

Tur Easirst, Quickest anp Most Naturat Way 
10 Brarax Your Doc 

Descriptive ano Pictrurep Craprers on Inexpen 


SIVE Kennet Making AND TRAINING APPLIANCES 
also Simpre Doc Doctorinc 


1 year sub. to Fiery & Sraeam $2 | BOTH FOR 


Book (paper COVET) ....ceccereeresrenes $1.30 (53. 00 
Total vabtte...co..<ccccrseseese $4.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.} 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules for differentages. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
WEGhe BULLETIN Te 
TIN No. 662 


Pa gucal Scieacite o— Helotal 
Address Desk N-16- 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Erect This Yard 
Yourself 


- « « in 15 minutes’ time 














and Other Small Animals 


Handy “‘Buffalo’’ Portable Fencing makes a strong 
attractive enclosure for dogs, puppies, and other 
small animals, chickens, or fowl. It is constructed 
in panels, and to erect a yard, you merely push the 
panel legs into the ground and wire (or clip) the 
ends together. Larger sizes are supplied with gates 
Our Special Assortment No A costs only 
$26.50 (add $1.00 extra if ‘‘Buffalo’ Wire Pat- 
ented Fence Clips are desired) and makes an en- 
—_— 7’x14’x5° high, including gate. . . . Book- 
let No. 83-G contains all the facts: Send for it to 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ine., 574 Terrace, Buffalo, N.Y. 
“BUFFALO” Portable Fencing 








Springer Spaniel & Duck Dog Trainer 


Let me train your SPRINGER, CHESAPEAKE, 
LABRADOR or POLICE DOG into a crack DUCK 
& PHEASANT DOG for this fall. A tender mouthed 
retriever from land or water. Work through live and 
wood decoys, delivering birds to hand without mouth- 


ing them. Chase a cripple until he gets him and de 
liver alive. Broke to Heel, Down, Charge, etc. Re 
main steady at Charge to shot and wing or while you 


sneak on ducks. 
use a force system that is } 


mmane and dc »e8 not cower the dog or 
out of him. b 


natural retrievers 










T trained the Highway ont 
that won twenty-three pl te in the tria 
in Canada, Brewster, N. Y. N. Y. and Ex 
Wis., in 1927. Also the C hesapeake Beverlys Ben who won the 
Event at Edgerton, in 1926, working through live and wood 
These are the only trials in which dogs of my training ever comp 
Golden Labradors for sale. puppies and broken dogs. 

n Lk ve, eonst Re 

New ork 
Gifford, Owner. "Wiisactens las an 
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GEO. C. WALTERS 


4702 No. 14 St. Omaha, Nebr. 








[SPRINGER SPANIELS 


I have a few outstanding Springer puppies 4 months 
old and retrieving to band and promising to make 
first class gun and show dogs. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avandale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood 
lines. Just right for next fall's hunting season. As 
am reducing my kennels I offer two of my choicest 
brood matrons now in whelp to my fine blue-roan stud 
Rob-o-Bob’s Flint I furnish registration papers 
guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to your in 
pection and approval 


LAKELAND KENNELS. H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 








TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
Show and Shooting Dogs 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Puppies combining the best of 
Canadian and Old Country blood-lines. Also some 
springer spaniel puppies of Tg merit. Shooting dog 

may be seen on game. SAFE > DELIVERY GU ARAN- 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 














THE USES OF DEERHOUNDS 


HE Scottish deerhound in the United 

States and Canada is looked upon as 
the good friend of the ranchers and stock 
raisers of the prairie lands where coyotes 
take their toll of the young of flocks or 
herds. The Scottish dog is of a very old 
breed, and some writers there are who 
have claimed that the breed was taken by 
early emigrants from Ireland into Scot- 
land and that the deerhound is simply a 
refined or lightly-built Irish wolfdog 
famed in song and story. If this be so, 
then the probability is that a greyhound 
cross was used to tone down the coarse- 
ness of the older breed and to add in- 
creased celerity of pace or speed to the 
progeny of the wolfdogs from the sister 
land. 

The requirements in a deerhound are 
“the speed of the greyhound, the nose of 
the bloodhound, the sagacity of the re- 
triever, the endurance of the foxhound, 
the courage of the bulldog, the strength 
of the mastiff, the docility of the spaniel, 
the perseverance of the pointer.” These 
were the words of the late Dr. J. 
Walsh, a noted authority on dogs and 
kennel subjects. As will be recognized, the 
author called for a dog of superlative 
merit; his was a practical way of describ- 
ing a dog that should be fast as well as 
able to use his nose. Furthermore, “the 
deerhound must not throw his tongue; he 
must not open at the sight of deer; and he 
must only fling his tongue when he brings 
the stag to bay.” 

It will be obvious that a coursing dog 
has no time for throwing his tongue. He 
must travel fast and keep quiet. As in the 
case of all of the greyhound families the 
far-seeing powers of the deerhound are 
extraordinary. Often that which only ap- 
pears asa speck to the well-trained human 
eye is just as discernible to the optics of 
the deerhound, although he is placed or 
situated at a much lower elevation than is 
the hunter on foot or on horseback. A deer- 
hound may stand as high as 32 inches from 
the top of the withers to the ground ; length 
of head, 12 inches, and girth of chest, 
33% inches. Deerhounds of such measure- 
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NOTED BREEDER OF POINTERS 
William Ziegler, Jr., of New York (right) and his 
kennel superintendent, Joseph Crane. The former 

occasionally judges at bench shows 


pally used as a coyote dog. His quick eye, 
his speed, his nose, his staying and killing 
powers befit him for such heroic work. 


BREAKING TO GUN FIRE 
By Merwyn Lloyd 
N? fault renders a sporting dog so 


useless in his own vocation as that 
of gunshyness. No defect is so difficult to 
correct when once it is firmly installed. I 
think perhaps it may be corrected in most 
cases but is terribly expensive in time and 
ammunition. Any dog may be made gun- 
shy by thoughtless handling, but some are 
frightened more easily than others. 

Often the best of bird dogs are the 
most susceptible to the “malady”—their 
highly-strung nerves are affected by shock 
while the slower moving and thinking 
breeds are more philosophic. A_profes- 
sional trainer always breaks his pupils to 


GRAND TEAM OF SCOTTISH DEERHOUNDS 


Dugall and Niaill of Rannoch (8 months); 


Wilson, Weston, 


ments are sometimes described as Irish 
wolfhounds in the prairie countries of the 
United States and Canada, where the true 
Scottish breed is often crossed with the 
Russian wolfhound and the greyhound. 

The deerhound in America is princi- 


Callagh Mohr and Bossie of Ross. 


Handler: Master Douglas 


Mass. 


gun fire as soon as they are placed in his 
care, for then he knows that he will not 
expend a lot of work, only to find that it 
has been wasted, should the dog prove to 
be gunshy. Anyway, during the training 
period the dog is likely to be made gun- 
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shy, unless he has been broken previously. 

Even with trained dogs—particularly 
those that are not in the veteran class— 
it is advisable for a new owner to take a 
few simple precautions. It is unwise to 
take any dog out and fire close to him to 
find out how he stands the gun. Many dogs 
are made gunshy in this manner. A dog's 
ears are very sensitive, and excessively 
loud noises or highly pitched sounds actu- 
ally hurt the ear drums. Although horses 
may be rendered deaf as a result of a 
lesser explosive noise than would affect 
a dog in a similar manner, a dog is much 
more sensitive to sounds of a high pitch. 
This is plainly shown in the fact that prac- 
tically all dogs detest music. 


LTHOUGH dogs that are used to 

hunting with the gun rejoice at the 
sound of its discharge, it is not the sound 
of it in which the joy originates but in the 
prospects of hunting which it usually pro- 
claims. Even though the veteran dog is 
intent upon the game in close proximity 
to him, there is always a noticeable flinch- 
ing of his nerves when the gun is fired 
very near to him. Consequently one might 
venture to arrive at the conclusion that all 
dogs are naturally gunshy until they are 
trained to withstand it with confidence. 
The knowledge that firing is associated 
with hunting increases the craving that is 
ever present in their minds. 

Many amateurs are inclined or obliged 
to train their dogs within limited space. 
Firing a gun as a signal at feeding time 
is a common practice and no doubt it is 
satisfactory provided a successful start is 
made. But if the initial lesson has bad 
effects, more harm than good has been ac- 
complished. If the bitch nursing her pup- 
pies is steady to the gun it is a good plan 
to start while they are still in the nest 
and then there is little likelihood of any 
trouble. However, if the puppies are hali- 
grown, great care should be taken in in- 
troducing them to the gun at close quar- 
ters. 

It is best to take young gun dogs out 
into the country and allow them to run 
a little wild and hold your fire until they 
have plenty of confidence in themselves 
and are industriously hunting. Then it is 
that their attention is absorbed in the 
many things that a puppy has to investi- 
gate. If the pupil is of a nervous dispo- 
sition or in anyway timid, a full charge 
shouldn’t be used to start him. Some 
handlers use a .22 but I prefer the shot- 
gun. The report may be muffled to suit 
any occasion by removing a_ certain 
amount of the shot. Take it all out to 
start with and then use your own discre- 
tion in gradually adding the pellets re- 
moved until the full charge may be used 
when the dog’s confidence is assured. 


HE company of an older and steady 

dog helps materially but it is not a 
necessity. Good judgment on the part of 
the handler is essential. Whatever happens 
the breaker must not display nervousness 
or indecision, for it is most infectious to 
the dog that is looking to him for guid- 
ance and protection in all things. He 
should not stop walking to fire and should 
carry on as though it were the most or- 
dinary procedure and affect to have taken 
no notice of the incident. 

To train a dog that is already gunshy 
is quite another matter and the treatment 
has to be prescribed for the individual. 
Few amateurs have the time and oppor- 
tunities necessary for such a problem. A 
dog that has the fault firmly established is 
scarcely worth the trouble and expense. 

It is only a matter of a few lessons care- 
fully administered to assure success. But 
carelessness at the beginning is fatal or 


at least it incurs an immense amount of | 


time and trouble lost. It is better to bring 


the pupil home without firing than to do | 


so if a favorable opportunity does not 
present itself. It is not profitable to re- 
peat the shooting many times for the first 
few days, even though the puppy appears 
to ignore it. Take care during the initial 
lessons and you will never have a gunshy 
dog. Be patient and you'll succeed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A COMPANIONABLE RETRIEVER 


Qvurs.—Am interested in a retriever, water 
type, as a pet and play dog ‘for my two children, 
I want an all-round duck dog. I think it is a 
Labrador that I have in mind, but I am not fa- 
miliar with.such a type of dog. Please give in- 


formation, 
C. A. Rorn. 


Ans.—Labradors were introduced into Europe 
about 100 years ago. They arrived from New- 
foundland. Colors, wholly black or yellow. They 
may stand 26 inches in height and — 80 
pounds. He is an excellent water dog and good 
tempered companion. The Labrador is becoming 
more and more popular as a general gun dog and 
retriever, A capital dog for duck hunting and re- 
trieving in all kinds of weather and water. [Ep.] 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


Ques.—I have been told that German shep- 
herd dogs are very susceptible to disease. Is that 
so? Can one of this breed be taught to trail 
game such as coyote, bear, =. cougar? 

. R. Esersor. 





Ans.—It is commonly reported that this breed | 


is somewhat delicate and difficult to 
through bad cases of distemper. 


nurse 
This alleged 


weakness may be due to the inbreeding of indi- | 


vidual dogs, which would be likely to affect the 
stamina of puppies. The breed may be used for 
hunting and trailing the animals mentioned; in 
fact, there recently appeared a photograph of a 
shepherd dog which had trailed and treed several 
mountain lions in the State of Washington and 
British Columbia. Police Dogs and Their Train- 
ing, by Arundel, price $1.15, from our book de- 
partment, will suit your purpose. [Ep.] 


CARE OF POLICE DOGS 


Qves.—Would like information concerning the 
care, feeding and training of police dogs. 
G. E. THompson. 


Ans.—The easier and more satisfactory way 
would be to consult Enno Meyer’s book The 
Shepherd or Police Dog, price $1. 10, from our 
book department. Your question is too extensive 
to be answered in this column, [Ep.] 


DISTEMPER PREVENTIVE 


Qves.—Kindly advise me if there is a certain 
preventive against distemper in dogs? I have 
had hard luck with my English setters. The last 
dog that died was three months old and was 
never out of the house, Still he got distemper. 

Hattie VERDEGEN. 


Ans.—We are not prepared to advise there is 
a “certain preventive’. Concerning this_impor- 
tant matter you had better write to the Lederle 
Laboratories, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ep.] 
RATTLESNAKES 


Qves.—I have a cocker spaniel which I in- 
tend to hunt in a country greatly infested with 
rattlesnakes. I am afraid as he goes along, head 
down, he will be struck in the face by a reptile, 
In such a case what treatment would you advise? 

SUGENIE Harris. 


Ans.—Such a bite would probably prove fatal 
but you might save the dog by following these 
instructions: Make a quarter of an inch incision, 
in the shape of a cross, right over the site of the 
wound and then use a suction pump such as is 
made by several of our advertisers. Canttene the 
suction for five or ten minutes every fifteen or 
twenty minutes for several hours. It might be a 
good pian to apply some potassium-permanganate 
crystals to the wound immediately after the dog 
has been bitten. [Ep.] 


SORES 


Qves.—I have an English setter a year and a 
half old which has sores on the under part of 
her body and under part of the tail. The hair is 
coming out. 

Ernest Bropseck. 


Ans.—Go to a seed and garden supply store 
and purchase a can of lime-sulphur powder that 
in solution is used for spraying trees, etc. Take 
a couple of cupfuls of this powder, put it in a 
large pail and dissolve with boiling water. Add 
cold water, making a bucketful of it. Dress the 
sores every day with the mixture. It would be 
better still if you used more of the powder and 
made a barrelful and immersed the Bitch every 
day for two or more weeks, Let the dressing dry 
on the dog. [Ep.] 
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as DOG RE 


For nearly 60 owners everywhere have 
relied upon Glover’s aoe oP me Eo may 
pep nara 6 ee FITS are a con- 
Shorten ids 
with ith GLOVER'S NERVE SEDATIVES 
VER’S CONDITION PILLS 
a - ON REQUEST 

Glover’s new complete 48 page Guide 
Book. It tells you how to recognize and 
treat fits and other dog ailments. a 
bulletins on CATS or FOXES or RAB- 
BITS. Veterinarian will so you 
free advice on any anima 

H. CLAY GLOVER CoO., iene. 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GLOVER’'S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 


27? DID-YOU-EVER 777 
Perhaps like many sportsmen you have thought this great 
dog only a DUCK DOG. I can convince you by dozens 
of testimonial letters that he is also a splendid worker 
on pheasant, prairie chicken, sage-hen and _ other birds. 
There is no such Part as an ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 
All Areun tat a com nase to Stee 5 co Oay ot Bam, eee 



























easan 
wer half a omntary this grand “doe bh 
wg ool is friends and admirers 
& powerful swimmer, 
a fast ground w lige affectionate dispositio: 
Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs, kiwave hand. 


The Bird D S s Palace 


OMFORTABLE, a and attractive, it is — of the 
ly p raised possessions of the American 
on the running- 


other breeds, andis vey aDe Luxe 
trunk rack model. 
Mfd. by THE Dwrome McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 











“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive 
treatises on the day-to-day methods of training your 
spaniel or setter puppy or older g as a hunting 
and shooting friend and of training dogs of all 
breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 








1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oTncam $2.50 

A Wy NIELS AND HEIR .~ + 

RAL G 2.00 
$4.50 50 $3°2 25 

ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 

or: $2.50—post prepaid 

1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 

ALL SETTERS AND’ THEIR Both 

TRAINING 2.50f for 
$5.00 $3.75 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fretp & Stream. His other book on training, 

“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CHOICE LLEWELLINS 


Beautifully marked 100% pair M&F registered 
year old. Best blood lines. By Campbell's Rod- 
ney’s Abe Lincoln and my Lord Rodfield’s Pat- 
sy. Should make winners or shooting dogs 
de luxe. $175.00, 


SETH GORDON 





Washington, D. C. 








Irish Setter & Pointers 
Irish setter—bench winner—large—dark 
red—over distemper—$100.00. 
-Pointers—year old and over—carrying 
Ferris and Ch. Seaview Rex blood—$35.00 


and up. E. B. MILLER 
Elkton 


National Champions 


There is a real thrill in owning a National 
Champion. I have an exceptional proposition 
on two of my four-months old English Setter 
pups. They are bred in the purple. Out of 
my fine matron, Mitzi H., bred to the 3 times 
National Champion, Feagin’s Mohawk Pal. 
Both pups are qualified for the great 1933 
Futurity. For particulars, write 


KENT W. HUGHES 


Virginia 








LIMA, OHIO 





Oak Grove KeEnneELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 


class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 


on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
log expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

@ny amount as 1] connder them the most human traning collar poe- 

mble to os 1 get better reaults with (688 work with them than ang 

other collar I ever used. Grapr Su 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MaiL Postpaip, $2.06 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD 
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Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York | 
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POINTERS VERSUS SETTERS 
By Horace Lytle 


HE 36th National Bird Dog Cham- 

pionship has been run and won. You 
have had the detailed report in a special 
article by Henry Davis, which was pub- 
lished in the May issue. You know that 
the current National Champion is the 
pointer dog Susquehanna Tom owned by 
Mr. E. R. Coleman of Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and handled by Jake Bishop. It is 
not my purpose to “carry coals to New- 
castle” by attempting to add anything to 
the fine report of the event which you 
have already read. The thing which I do 
think lends itself to special comment is the 
fact that another pointer has won it. 

The other day I had a letter from one 
of our readers, asking me for a detailed 
comment giving my ideas on “the rise of 
the pointer and the decline of the setter.” 
There has indeed been a very definite 
“rise” on the part of the short-haired 
breed—but it is still a moot question as 
to whether or not there has been a “de- 
cline” on the part of the setters. Whether 
the setters as a breed have gone back at 
all, or not, is a question that would be 
hard to prove. That the pointers have 





try and settle the argument—I couldn't 
do that even if I wanted to. I do know 
that the National Championship divides 
itself into two distinct periods. One period 
began in 1909, at which time the other 
period started to end. 

No pointer had ever won the National 
Championship until 1909. Only two set- 
ters have won it since 1915. Yet one of 
these setters has won it three times! It is 
worth contemplating that the only setter 
which has ever won the stake three times 
did it during the “pointer period.” That’s 
an interesting thought in itself. 

Out of the 36 times the National Cham- 
pionship has now been run, we find that 
setters have achieved the title on 21 differ- 
ent occasions. A further analysis shows 
that the 21 setter wins have been accom- 
plished by 18 different individuals, while 
the 15 pointer wins have been accom- 
plished by 11 different individuals. One 
setter (Feagin’s Mohawk Pal) has won it 
three times. One setter (Sioux) has won 
it twice. Sixteen setters won it once each. 

Two pointers have accounted for the 
National Championship three times each. 


A PRETTY SIGHT 
Three generations of setters pointing a covey in Mississippi, January, 1930. The grandsire has the birds. In 
the foreground his son also winds them. In the background the grandson is backing. All are the property of 
Dr. Charles E. Palmer, Shelbyville, Kentucky 


come forward very fast and very far is 
decidedly true. One can carry his mus- 
ings as far as he may be inclined.’ It may 
be that the setters are as good as they 
ever were—but that the pointers have sim- 
ply reached a point where they are better 
still. On the other hand, some may ques- 
tion whether the present-day winning 
pointers could equal the best of the old- 
time setters. It isn’t my purpose here to 


These were Mary Montrose and Becky 
Broomhill. One pointer (Mary Blue) has 
won it twice. Thus three different pointers 
have accounted for 8 of the 15 pointer 
wins, Only 7 pointers beside the three just 
mentioned have won the title. 

These figures—if they mean anything— 
rather lead me back to the same old 
thought: that the important thing is the 
individual performer rather than the breed 
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he or she may represent. Our readers are 
constantly asking me to advise which 
breed is preferable. I am saying now what 
I inevitably have to say in my letters; 

namely, that it isn’t a matter of breed, or 
length of hair, but a matter of head, heart 
and heels. It is a matter of the individual. 


as a class have shown more stamina than 
the setters. In the same breath, however, 
I must add that I have seen pointers fold 
up and setters go on—so whether there is 
anything really in this, or not, I don’t 
know. Both breeds have their loyal sup- 
porters—and all is well. There are a good 





SEVEN DOGS POINTING AND BACKING 
Find the Seventh! Owner: Dr. Alan G. Terrell, Riverhead, New York 


You can’t make a general statement that 
pointers are better than setters or vice 
versa, any more than you can make a gen- 
eral statement that Englishmen are better 
than Canadians or vice versa—or any 
more than you can make a statement that 
bankers are better than doctors. Had it 
not been for three particularly great in- 
dividuals, the pointer record in_ total 
might not be so impressive. If you could 
eliminate Mary Montrose, Becky Broom- 
hill and Mary Blue it might have been 
that setters would have captured those 
titles which these three great individual 
pointer performers achieved ! Who knows: 

But in the very same breath we can 
turn around and give an opposite thought. 
Had it not been for Feagin’s Mohawk 
Pal, the pointer record today would be 
more impressive even than it is. Thus one 
great individual setter successfully stood 
off the pointer breed on three different 
occasions. Certainly it is true that had 
Feagin’s Mohawk Pal not won the title, 
a pointer would have won it. Unless recol- 
lection fails me very badly, Feagin’s Mo- 
hawk Pal's first two wins were achieved 
with the great pointer Seaview Rex as 
runner-up. Thus, had it not been for 
Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, another pointer 
name would be in the record of National 
Champions—and would be in there twice! 

All of this leads us nowhere in par- 
ticular—but it is interesting conjecture. 
I shall conclude the comment merely by 
repeating that what the National Cham- 
pionship records do prove is that in se- 
lecting a gun dog, one should seek the 
best individual he can find for his purpose, 
regardless of color or length of hair. In 
warm, dry weather, perhaps, pointers will 
hold up better than setters. For that rea- 
son I believe the pointers are generally 
more popular as a breed in the South. 
Setters need water on a hard hunt. Per- 
haps they can stand cold weather some- 
what better than pointers. Thus setters 
are perhaps more generally popular in the 
North. Of course, there are exceptions 
to ail rules. The only other breed distinc- 
tion I know of is that, at least on the 
average, setters perhaps are less inclined 
to pick the easy footing. 

The field trial records of recent years 
—at least those of the long-heat races— 
would seem to indicate that the pointers 


many, and I am one of them, who don’t 
care which breed it is so long’as the dog 
is good. 

In the matter of endurance, it seems to 
me that the setters as a class have been 
showing more of it in the last year or two 
than they have for several years past. This 
was particularly true in the last National 
Championship, when Luray Beau, Arbu 
Betty and Katie De all went through their 
three hours in very acceptable form as to 
ground work. Arbu Betty especially went 
through her three hours splendidly from 
the standpoint of maintained speed and 
range. There are, of course, many other 
great setters today which could do the 
same thing, but in our present comment 
we are picking illustrations particularly 
from the National Championship. 


ND in speaking of the matter of en- 
durance as pertaining to both breeds, 
we find that the recent Championship was 
outstanding in this respect. In reporting 
the event for The American Field, A. F. 
Hochwalt makes the following comment 
on the splendid endurance of the dogs as 
a whole as shown in thts stake: “Endur- 
ance, determination, stamina come from 
within and not from externals, and that 
dog which has the viscera and the heart 
can go the route. Our dogs of today are 
a more enduring lot than they were 25 
years ago. In this race there was not a 
single one that failed to go the route, 
whereas, in the early days of the stake, 
it was nothing unusual to see at least a 
third of the competitors fall by the way- 
side. We do not propose to enter into a 
dissertation upon the improved endurance 
of our bird dogs as that would be a story 
in itself because of the many ramifications 
that would necessarily be entered into, but 
what does seem very pertinent is that 
most of the handlers realize that staying 
power is considered among the main es- 
sentials in this stake and they seem to 
understand more thoroughly how to con- 
dition their dogs.” 

Oh, I know full well that many an old 
hunter will pooh-pooh the idea of a dog 
being spent at the end of a three-hour 
hunt. But what I want to say to these 
old hunters is that they are not taking 
into consideration the greater speed with 
which these dogs travel—the greater dis- 











Send us a Ken-L-Ration label or a Ken-L-Biskit 
package top and we willsend youa copy of “Dog 


Stories.”” You will enjoy reading this 32-page 
booklet containing biographies of thirteen 
popular breeds. Illustrated by Morgan Dennis, 
whose drawings of dogs are in great demand. 
You will find many hints on how to keep 
a dog happy, how to feed him and train him. 
You can get Ken-L-Ration and Ken-L-Biskit 
at quality stores in your neighborhood. Write 
now for “‘Dog Stories,” enclosing either a Ken- 
L-Ration label or a Ken-L-Biskit 
package top with your request. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 


















FRYE’S KENNELS 


FINGER, TENN. 


Offers for sale high class shooting dogs. 
Trained and experienced in the fleld; both 
setters and pointers. Shipped on fair trial, 
and sold on easy payment plan, don’t think 
of buying a shooting dog till you get my 
prices and information. 








DOG TRAINER 


What is more exasperating than an untrained 
dog in the hunting season? 30 years’ experience 
hunting and training Setters, Pointers, Span- 
iels and Labrador Retrievers. Sporting dogs 
boarded and faults corrected. Thoroughly brok- 
en male and female Pointers for sale, 3 years 
old, Address Intervale, Me, Ship to 


E. N. ATHERTON New Gloucester, Me. 
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End ‘“‘chemical plant’ smells when 
you give your dog a bath. Miller's 
Dog Soap has a clean, sweet fragrance 
—it kills fleas—benefits your dog's 
sealp—brings out the natural gloss and 
Ea sheen of his coat. Money refund guar- 
anton “> a dealer s send $.25 to 
. day to Battle Creek Dog Food Co., 
"t. ag 632 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
ane Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 














Position Wanted 


As trainer or other work on game pre- 
serve. Twenty years’ experience with Gun 
Dogs, Horses and outdoor life. Ref- 
erences furnished. 


R. L. Farrow, Guntersville, Ala. 
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To the officers 
of hunting and 
fishing clubs 
and associations 


You know how essential it is to the success 
of your club to have the members attend its 
meetings in force. We urge you to realize 
that, just as have the officers of hundreds of 
other clubs, you can absolutely assure large 
attendance, and great interest and enthusi- 
asm, at these meetings by making use of the 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 
the taking of game and game fishes ever 
made in this country. Every foot genuine, 
and almost every foot a close-up. Every 
kind of fishing and hunting, from brook 
trout to tarpon and from quail to Kadiak 
grizzly, by some of the most expert anglers, 
and scatter-gun and rifle artists, now living. 
And, in some pictures, dog work that is a 
joy to behold. 


14 fishing pictures 


Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, sal- 
mon, muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 


9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, 
moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 


PICTURES COST CLUB NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your treasury. 
These pictures really help you keep your 
club together making every member more 
enthusiastic about it. They are the finest 
pictures of their kind ever made. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned out- 
right, will afford you endless hours of en 
joyment. The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 


Swioes Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
-<g are Fiecp & STREAM pictures re- 
duced to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft 
reels, $10 each if ordered immediately. 100 
ft. reels of other subjects, $30. 











Send this coupon NOW 


Frecp & Stream 

578 Madison Ave., N. Y. ; 
Send me complete information about your pic- 

tures, terms, etc. 


F&s-¢ 
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tance they cover in the same length of 
time—the heart-rending energy with 
which they are straining themselves every 
moment of the time. When I was a boy, 
nearly forty years ago, I had a Gordon 
setter. Transportation was slow in those 
days and we used to get up at 3 o'clock 
in the morning to go quail hunting. We 
strapped our guns over our shoulders and 
rode our bicycles some twenty miles be- 
fore daylight. My old Gordon setter would 


| follow us those twenty miles on foot, hunt 


all day and follow us back the twenty 
miles at night after dark. As many an- 
other old hunter does say, I, too, might 
say: “Not a dog living today ‘could dupli- 
cate my old-time setter for endurance.” 
But there is a mighty sight of difference 
between an “all-day gait” and a race for 
the birds. My old Gordon setter, from the 
time we started until the time we got 
home, adjusted himself to an all-day gait. 
It was an easy lope—tiring perhaps in 
the long run—but lacking in the element 
of strain at any time of the day. One of 
our modern dogs which finishes three 
hours in the National Championship 
good speed and range would—if that dog 
were adjusted to an all-day gait—finish 
at the end of the day as weli as my old 
Gordon setter used to do. This I believe. 
And by the same token, if my old Gor- 
don setter of forty years ago could have 
been speeded up to put everything he had 
into three hours, I don’t believe he would 
have had any more reserve left than some 


| of our great dogs today. Our best human 


athletes cannot combine the sprint with 
the marathon. To sprint would mean that 
they would not finish. By not sprinting 
they do finish. All you would need to do 
to make the finest kind of endurance dog 
out of some of our greatest ones of today 
would be to train them not to sprint, and 
I honestly believe that they would finish 
with the greatest dogs of the past. This 
seems to me to prove that we are breed- 
ing them right—and that is the thing 
which it is aimed to prove from year to 
year in the National Championship. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A SLIGHTLY SHY SETTER 


Qves.—Three or four days ago I secured a 
highly-bred English setter, male, eighteen months 
old. This dog, a beauty and very likable, came 
to me recommended as having no faults, but upon 
taking him out with a .22 rifle I have found him 
to be what I think is gun shy. I have just had 
him a few days but in that time have found him 
to be shy of all noises, such as dropping a spoon 
and on shaking the furnace. 

‘pon taking him into the field I have found 
him to be a willing enough hunter and very easily 
handled, responding to whistle and wave of the 

hand on direction. But upon firing the .22 at 
a tree, he runs off a few yards and upon repeat- 
ing the firing, with each shot he gets a little 
farther away until he is out of sight. But when 
I whistle for him he comes readily enough and 
resumes hunting. 

Yesterday I took him out without a gun into 
good quail country and find that he is too fast and 
was bouncing the quail out. Finally I saw a small 
covey of half a dozen leave the ground, which he 
did not see rise, and upon sending him in he 
pointed where they had just risen. Singles got 
a on all sides of him and he didn’t seem to get 
the singles’ scent, but where the covey had been 
he seemed to. In the short time I have had him 
I have become very attached to him and he to 
me, and naturally would like to keep him if I 
thought there was any chance of breaking him 
of this seeming noise shyness and gun shyness. 


Grorce J. Murpny, Jr. 


Ans.—You made a mistake in the very begin- 
ning by shooting over the dog in the way you 
describe. No one should ever shoot over a dog 
promiscuously before he has learned to know the 
dog and the dog has learned to know him. That 
can’t be accomplished in three or four days. If 
you were shooting over the dog when handling 
game in the field, that would be an entirely dif- 
ferent situation—but shooting a gun at a tree 
with no object in view manifest to the dog— 
that's a mistake except upon > | and intimate 
acquaintanceship with the dog presume you 
realize that the scent of singles is not so strong 
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as the scent of a covey. It’s easy enough for a 
dog to miss singles except under ‘the most favor- 
able scenting conditions. From your description 
I gather he had the scent of birds, but was con- 
fused as to exact location. [Ep.] 


CHOOSING A PUPPY 


Qves.—TI raised a litter of seven from my fine 
hunting Irish setter bitch. I have saved three of 
these as the choice pups of the litter and I ex- 
pect to keep and raise one to maturity for a gun 
dog, and dispose of the other two as soon as | 
am able to make my choice. I have simmered my 
choice down to two of the three. One of these 
I believe has~an exceptionally fine head—long 
and lean and decidedly oval on top, with extra 
long and low hung ears. This pup also has an 
unusually long muzzle with a very open nostril. 
This pup weighs very close to 30 pounds. 

The other pup has a shorter and more square 
head and shorter muzzle, shorter and higher 
hung ears, and is somewhat smaller, weighing 
about 25 pounds. This latter is a female and the 
other a dog pup. Here is where the difficult part 
of the decision comes: When I take these pups 
out in the field for exercise, as I do at least 
four times a week, the smaller and less likely- 
appearing devotes her entire attention to butter- 
flies, grasshoppers and small birds, and the other 
just wanders about aimlessly and doesn’t seem 
to be nearly as alert as the less likely-looking 
pup. Also the smaller is faster and more active. 
Which pup would you advise me to retain? 

They say that the head is the index to a dog. 
Is it good policy to ignore the index and bank 
on the individual? 

I.. H. Bisnop. 


Ans.—If you are seeking to raise a good gun 
dog, and your letter states that you are, my ad- 
vice to you in making your choice of one of 
these puppies is to forget the externals, such as 
mere conformation of head, and bank on what 
seems to be the most promising individual from 
the practical field dog standpoint. [Epb.] 


PREFERENCE IN BIRD DOGS 


Qves.—I am about to purchase a bird dog 
puppy and attempt to train him myself on 
pheasants and partridges. My choice is limited 
to three kinds of dogs, namely, the Irish and 
English setter and the pointer. Which of these 
three do you think is the best performer after 
being properly trained? Is your answer to the 
above question the general opinion? If you were 
to purchase a dog, if not one of the three men 
tioned, which would it be? Are certain dogs 
more adapted to pheasants and partridges than 
others? 

Roy E. Bercren. 


Ans.—It is impossible to state which of the 
three bird dog breeds is the best performer when 
properly trained. That is like asking whether an 
Englishman or a Frenchman or an American 
will make the best man. It all depends upon the 
individual. There are both good and poor in- 
dividuals in each of the breeds. The answer I 
have just given you is the common opinion of 
all who know. 

There is only one other bird dog breed than 
the three you mention, and that is the Gordon 
setter. I believe a Gordon setter would make a 
very acceptable dog for ringneck pheasants and 
partridges. As to what breed to. select for 
pheasants and partridges, here again it is a ques- 
tion of the individual. [Ep.] 


FIELD TRIAL DOGS’ AGES 


Qves.—At what age does a bird dog puppy 
cease to be a puppy? How old must a dog be to 
be called a Derby? Do bird dog handlers some- 
times train a dog for the privilege of using him 
in field trials and keeping the winnings? 


H. Grirrira. 


Ans.—Bird dog puppies whelped on or after 
January Ist of any year are classed as puppies 
and eligible to run in puppy stakes, which are 
usually run in the spring—or after January Ist, 
a year later. The nearer the puppy is whelped to 
January 1st, the more age he will have and as a 
rule the better chance of winning. It will thus 
be seen that puppy ages in field trials may vary 
anywhere from 10 or 11 months to as much as 
13 or 14 months of age, all according to the time 
the trial is run. 

A puppy passes into the Derby age the fall 
followin the spring he is entitled to run as a 
puppy. dog is entitled to compete as a Derby 
through that season, after which he passes into 
the All-Age class. It will thus be seen that Der- 
bies are around two years of age—something 
under two years in the fall—perhaps over two 
years if they compete in Derby events after the 
first of the year. It is becoming common practice 
to list late Derbies as Junior All-Age stakes. 

f a dog had a reputation, some handlers might 
be glad to carry the dog alon for the field trial 
winnings. I doubt, however, if any handler would 
make such a proposition on an unknown ae. 

D 


(END OF KENNEL DEP’T.) 
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Edited by Horace MiITcHELL 


ELECTRIC PHEASANTS 
By W. A. McCutchan 


Part II 


HE coop with the small run at- 

tached is placed in a yard about 

twelve feet square. For ten days 

the run remains securely connected 
with the coop, then its boards are knocked 
free of the coop so that there is an open- 
ing about six inches wide. The little 
pheasants run out into the big yard and 
by following the boards around to the 
opening again, they will soon find their 
way back to the heat. Gradually the run 
is pulled back from the house until, in 
about five days, it is three to four feet 
distant. After that, it can 
be safely removed. 

The birds will let you 
know when they are 
through with the heat 
by simply refusing to go 
in some night. At this 
time they should be 
completely feathered and 
development is extreme- 
ly rapid from this pe- 
riod on. Your birds have 
then reached the rear- 
ing stage and if every- 
thing is normal the 
chicks should be about 
five weeks of age. 

A sheltered roost in 
their yard will entice 
most of them to roost- 
ing and thus eliminate 
the danger of any future 
pile-ups. Some may 
doubt this but it is so. 

Now, as to feeds and 
feeding : 

First Day: On re- 
moval from the incuba- 
tor, it is well to allow 
the birds to spend most 
of the first day in sleep. 
After about six hours, a few very finely- 
cut greens are placed on a board in front 
of them so, when they get restless, they 
have something to pick on. Also give them 
water, warmed to about one hundred de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Use a fount with a nar- 
row drinking place, so they cannot get 
into it bodily. Cool water is liable to cause 
trouble later. 

Second Day: Feed five times a mixture 
of very finely-cut clover or some good 
succulent greens mixed in about the pro- 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











portion of 80 per cent greens and 20 per 
cent hard-boiled egg. The egg is best pre- 
pared by rubbing it through a fine fly 
screen. 

Third Day: Same as second day, ex- 
cept that 10 per cent of No. 12 pheasant 
meal, scalded, with milk or buttermilk, is 
added to the mixture. At each feeding, all 
the feed should be cleaned up in a few 





* Part of a large shipment of Hungarian partridges received from Europe by 
Julius Loewith, Inc. The birds are for one of the western state game farms. 
They arrived here with less than 144 per cent mortality en route 


minutes, except possibly a little of the 
greens. 

Fourth to Seventh Days: Feed four 
times daily, gradually increasing the No. 
12 meal and decreasing the egg until, by 
the seventh day, no egg is fed. On the 
fourth day, start mixing milk curds, cot- 
tage cheese, or semi-solid buttermilk with 
the feed until, by the seventh day, this 
constitutes 10 per cent of the damp mash. 
Also, on the fourth day a hopper of baby- 
chick starter should be placed before the 


birds and kept there all the time after that. 

A proven satisfactory mash (dry) for 
baby pheasants is 25 pounds of yellow 
corn meal, 20 of wheat bran, 10 of ground 
oat groats, 20 of middlings, 10 of dry milk 
products, 10 of best fish meal, 5 of bone 
meal, 3 of fine crushed oyster shell, 4% 
pound of best ocean table salt, and 3 per 
cent alfalfa leaves and blossoms. 

This is really a growing mash so, for 
about the first week, a small amount of 
additional dry milk products may be 
added advantageously. After that, and up 
to about the eighth week, it should be used 
as given. Then, should it seem a trifle 
rich in proportion of animal protein, 10 
per cent wheat bran and 5 per cent alfalfa 
meal may advantageously be added. 

Continue the ration 
for the seventh day for 
about ten days. The 
main point is to keep 
the appetite strong and 
the birds up-and-coming 
for their meals. A feeder 
will necessarily need to 
use his own intuitive 
judgment as to the 
amount to be fed and 
when. With the cold 
weather of early spring 
the first feeding is from 6 
to 6:30 A.M., then 10 :30 
to 11, 2 P. M. and 5:30. 


ATER in the season, 
when the days are 
long and the weather 
hot, feed at sunrise with 
plenty of fresh green 
stuff in the mix. Then 
give them a light feed 
at 11 A. M. and at 4:30 
a fairly heavy feed, so it 
will be cleaned up by 6 :30. 
Finally, give enough 
more, so the birds will 
be sent to bed full. 

In these last two feed- 
ings, add 5 per cent mixed weed seeds and 
small yellow millet as the birds get larger. 
Don’t rush the grain feeding but add a 
little early in the game and as they learn 
to eat it, gradually increase the amount. 
Some breeders prefer cooked chick 
scratch-feed but I have obtained as good 
results with uncooked grains, and with 
less labor and danger of soured feed. 

The green food in the damp mash makes 
it more appetizing and, to tell the truth, 
keeps the operator from over-feeding, with 
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$3°°""An Hour 


Ti 
HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 
week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? Then how 
about $5 an hour, figuring about $100 
a week? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers have 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
had many readers average 5 subscriptions per 
hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 

will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 
These few items were selected at random to 
thow how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 







































































7 Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10. Yours for only 8 
subscriptions. 


Left: Split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine agate 
guides and top. Value $15.00. 
Free to you for only 12 sub- 
scriptior.s. Rods of all makes 
and prices can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 





Above: Set of 8 squirrel tail 
flies—2 each of 4 patterns. 
Size 10, 8 or 6—eyed or to 
gut. Value $1.00. Yours for 
only 1 yearly subscription. 
Any other flies, plugs, or lures 
can be obtained for subscrip- 
tions. 








Above: Folding trout net. Oxidized spring 
tested frame with 20” linen minnow net, 
weight only 10 oz. Value $3.00. Yours for 
only 3 subscriptions. Any other net, creel 
or similar equipment can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 








| FIELD & STREAM 

| 578 Madison Ave., New York 

| Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- | 
scription order forms and sample copies. 
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| solid food. A wire hopper should be kept 
| filled with plenty of cut greens. Clover 
lawn clippings are ideal. Be careful about 
feeding ordinary lawn-grass clippings be- 
cause they dry out quickly and may cause 
crop-binding. 

Be sure to have plenty of feeding-board 
space. Pheasants eat much better when 
they are not crowded. In lots of one hun- 
dred, a board nine feet long by one foot 
wide and one inch thick is about right. If 
you find some of the little fellows are not 
getting their rations regularly, pick them 
up and put them in one of the individual 
brooders where they will soon snap out 
of it. In a week or so they will be ready 
to go back with the original lot. 

It is very important not to use for litter 
any cut hay with burr clover. The birds 
pick up the burrs and will die if they 
swallow them. Fine, clean, washed river 
sand is the best and most sanitary floor 
covering. Change it with each brood. Rice 
hulls are good after the birds are ten days 
old. Peat moss is dangerous, for it may 
be eaten and cause choking. Finely-cut 
rabbit alfalfa-hay is especially good. 


foe our main feeding is based on wet 
mashes. By taking four parts of the 
pheasant meal and three parts boiling 
water, and working it up thoroughly with 
the hands, the feed fluffs to nearly double 
its original size and is absolutely devoid 
of all stickiness. However, there are so 
many possible combinations of feed that 
no iron-clad rule may safely be given. I 
believe that 25 per cent animal protein is 
sufficient for the rapid growth of young 
pheasants but would hold their rations to 
a narrow nutritive ratio, gradually work- 
ing up to a wide ratio for winter feeding 
of mature stock. 

If coccidiosis breaks out in a house, put 
the entire flock in that house on a straight 
dry-mash mixture of which 40 per cent 
is dry milk products and supplement the 
ration with a very little chick scratch. 
Give plenty of greens and change the lit- 
ter daily. Keep the birds on this schedule 
for two weeks, then gradually cut the milk 
until they are on normal feed again. 
Change the top-soil in their runs occa- 
sionally. 

After three weeks, gradually change to 
the next larger size of pheasant meal. It 
should take about a week to make the 
switch. Never make an abrupt change of 
feeds but always blend one kind into an- 
other, little by little. 

From now on, the individuality and 
skill of the operator can make quite a 
difference in the costs of rearing. The ob- 
ject is to obtain the cheapest substitute 
for insects. Food that is too rich causes 
eye trouble and a prevalence of leg weak- 
ness due, apparently, to protein poisoning. 


Eprtor’s Note: This is another install- 
ment of an article started last month. Mr. 
McCutchan is a practical game breeder, 
formerly employed at the California State 
Game Farm at Yountville. The remainder 
of these notes will be presented in a later 
issue, since it is impossible to complete 
them in the space available this month, 





| STATE GAME BREEDING 
COURSES 


Wi HAVE recently made inquiry of 

the various agricultural colleges 

and state universities to learn if any of 

them offered courses of instruction in 

game propagation or proposed to do so in 
the near future. 

| By far the greatest number of them an- 

| swered “No.” to both questions. Others 

| reported that the recent bow-leggedness 

| of business, generally, had killed plans for 
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FUR RABBITS 
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US on contract — hey 

PROBE UTS Srodcces3s young yearly.for whick 

WE PAY YOU $1.00 TO $6.50 EACH 
jog 


and con’ —also R 
complete details .all for 10c.Addrese 


STAHL'S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1 16BHolmes Park. Mo. 











GAME BIRDS, EGGS 
FURRED ANIMALS & DOGS 


purchased from Europe 
Inclusive price quoted by:— 


GERHARD & HEY LTD. 
1/3, Great St. Thomas Apostle 
London, E. C. 4 
Enquiries to New York Agency:— 


DRAEGER SHIPPING CO. INC. 
8/10 Bridge Street 











PHEASANTS 


Now booking orders for Eggs and Stocking 
Birds, Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst Golden 
and Reeves. Quality Stock. Reasonable Prices. 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 














wn Send 1 nd . 
“copy of ournew Year- 
book, the ofbeial publication 

of the Silver Fox and FurF arming la 
dustries.176 pages. beautifully printed and illus- 
trated. The real facts on fur farming;how to build 
pens feed.skin. Ench 5 

AMERICAN 
& FUR | ERs ASSN. 
Official registration organization of the 
breeding industry 

479Am. Nat’! BankBidg., Wausau, Wis. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, FIELD AND STREAM 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y. for April 1, 1932 


ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, who 
having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Field and Stream 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete.. of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 143, Postal Laws and 
Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher. editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Field and Stream Publishing Co., 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City; Editor, Raymond P. Holland, 578 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, E. F. Warner, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City; Business Managers, 
E. F. Warner and E. J. Chambers, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 2. That the owners are: Field and Stream 
Publishing Co., 578 Madison Ave., New York City; E. F. 

Madison Ave New York City; Irving 

4 , 578 Madtson Ave., New York City; J. w. 
Macy, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two 
paragraphs, next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company a3 
trustee, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner: and this afflant has no 
reasons to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
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County or New York 
STATE OF New York 











(Signed) E. F. Warner. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 4th day of 
April, 1932. E. J. Chambers. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 
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such instruction and that as soon as funds og ea tioe eget 
s were available, courses might be started. Pennsylvania’s Commissioner of Fisheries Twenty Years 
y answered that there did not seem 
aL. A few an Ay P d ty EXPERT N. R. BULLER SURVEYS 
iP F, to be enough demand for such instruc- CONSULTATION Cc wslel Fish Culturi : 
tion to warrant their establishment. i x onsulting Fis turist Surveys of Lakes. Ponds and 
H Michigan State College at East Lan- || Copeinietion of, Hatcheries, Riverview Manor, Harrisburg, Pa. einen ee 
: és . , . — efinite stocking program 
: sing has a grouping of subjects under Biological and Fish Forage Suite 302, 220 West 42nd Street furnished for improvement 
what is called the Conservation Series... Problems New York, N. Y. of Fishing conditions 
arranged to meet the demand for this 
bs : ; ; 
type of work.” More detailed information ! cs 
can be obtained by writing to Dr. H. R. SAVE MONEY on NETTING TARNEDGE FOXES 
a Hunt, Chairman of the Department of | a > , : . Established 1910 
R Zoology hy pay Niehosiensen enuaing? Grand Show  Champlonship 
4 gy. 4 uy direct froin Crown at wholesale. moe Bem goed 
t The North Carolina State College of | § Big saving. Highest quality. Crown (Best Fox in, National Show) 
h Agriculture and Engineering, State Col- 5 py nee of wire acting. fenc- One-Third of all First Prizes. 
“wae ae é y 4 ing, steel angle construction ma- i i i 
4 lege Station, Raleigh, has a four-y ear beslate tox thd ced celal Guten, Every Fox Sold is Bred by Prize Winners 
oe course in Game Management. “The first | Bagg ures. Complete stocks at convenient 
~ | two years consist chiefly of the basic : —— ee ne 
= subjects of general agricultural, science, | Seonan. Seebuditateeun, Wiikete 
; English, history, and other cultural sub- latest catalogue. 
| jects. The last two years consist in Crown fron ev 
courses on game birds and animals, ver- Works Co || Make several times the net profit by buying officially 
. 1] certi , tw uce consecutive 
min control and game management, to- 1150 Tyler St, N z£ certified omntErins Winuare ond Wigh Priced. Fouts 
gether with courses in zoology, forestry, SF Minneapolie, Minn. |] with initial cost and maintenance the same as low or 
” ot : e + we average grade of foxes. 
and poultry. Tuition for residents of | @ 811-M werent Bile, Oldest Ranch in United States 
| North Carolina is $80.00 per year; others | 4 Dew York City Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 
$100.00. Total expenses need not exceed ‘wi 
$460.00 for residents or $480.00 for 
' others. For further information address MATURED FLORIDA NATIVE RINGNECK 
; Z. P. Metcalf, Director of Instruction, EGGS 
School of Agriculture, BOB WHITE QUAIL PHEASANT 
a P $14.00 per hundred to June first 
Write for prices $11.00 per hundred after June first 
— Game Dept. EXPRESS PAID 
- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FLORIDA STATE FARM From selected yes -— _—. A withstood 
extreme degrees 0} eat and cold. 
] TURNING PHEASANT EGGS RAIFORD, FLA. Sportsmen’s Pheasant Association, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Dear Mr. MitcHett: , , y 
' When coving pheasant eggs prior to setting, WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 
which is the best way to turn them—completely 306 Weatherly Bldg. Portland, Oregon 
n over each day, or is it just as good to place FISH end GAME - Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and 
. them small end down, at an angle of 30 degrees | to your favorite haunts. Natural . e “k Phes c alif i Vv lley 
A he vertical. th coat fi he cotter : . ; English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valle) 
from the vertical, then just lean them the oppo foods for planting now—wild rice, : > . 3 -cted 
site way and so on every day? wild celery, sago pond plant—99 || Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selecte 
k Samvuet FettHam, Connecticut. varieties. Big —— for orders |] breeding stock now available. 
now. 36 years’ planting experience. 
— q Ans.—Both ways are okay. I’ve always used | New booklet free. Write Y eg seats eee 
—_ the horizontal and half turn-over every day. Terrell’s Aquatic Nurseries | saat ac espn sine 
It is more natural and the eggs are never held | 380 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
over two weeks before setting. A paste-board 
box, like a suit box from a clothing store, may be RINGNECKS WILD RICE for 
¢ partially filled with one layer of eggs. Running DUCKS, MUSKRATS 
oy your hand over them, to roll them toward the Healthy, strong and full winged for breeders and FISH 
ication other end each day, accomplishes the turning or for stocking. Prices reasonable. Any quan- 2 : - 
a, quickly and effectively. Of course, you'd place tity. Ornamental pheasants. Japanese silkie we spestaline in Grant yma 
obuild [— the box where it was safe from jarring or and buff cochins bantams. Now booking or- > ote ter ncesiel gules on 
ingoost falling. ders for pheasant and bantam eggs. our seed rice for immediate de- 
Game-Breepinc Epitor. | Native Bob White Quail livery. 
—_ TAR HEEL GAME FARM MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Wis. BLACK-FACED GOLDENS | Guilford College North Carolina Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. | 
ws Game-Breepinc Eprtor: | 
ENT, I have been raising ringnecks for about seven ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH PLANT EVERGREENS 
s years and in the fall of 1929 I switched to PLANT Evergreen transplants set this Spring will soon 
goldens. I bought two cocks from northern Wis- Plant Natural Foods that will bring furnish wonderful game cover and bring profit- 
1932 consin and four hens from central Illinois. | Se eee able returns as Christmas trees. They are ideal 
These four hens laid 137 eggs in 1930. Out of Wild Rice, Wild Celery. Duck Po- for waste land, farms and country estates, in- 
thirty eggs that I set, I raised 15 to full Sots andl 20 atiees Geneon = ese crease land values and beautify the landscape. 
pameee. ts . ifs grounds. and receive free planting Write now for our new catalogue. 
of the cocks are exactly like the old ones, meee Z 
i except two. These two developed a black face. My Pieceges Aquagic Stersestes ume OURSERES Ohio 
says ; ghey look - but a fine. —_ the question: Wiest 
tream an you tell me what to look for in the hen . 
ledge ; that is the mother of these two black-faced Ringnecks’ Eggs & Day-Old Chicks 
nase. golden cocks? Is this a golden or is it a cross? Bob White uail 
... a asked the man who sold me the hens but he ae one Lochs. Wing cligped (ast pintensd). Whale 
a claims they were pure goldens and that it must gg mer re t er : ’ || Wild trapped—Naturally strong, vigorous, 
wit be the cocks. The old cocks are both fine and do on tre p cagynoe 4 — rd a — bong hardy and alert. Necessary qualities essential 
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Ques. I am not finding fault but shall 
only comment on the question inthe 
March issue with reference to the squirrel 
and the butternut. The suture, or line 
where the halves of the shell come to- 
gether, is very distinct on the English 
walnut, less so on the black walnut, and 
comparatively inconspicuous on the but- 
ternut, which is also a walnut. I wonder 
whether the squirrel tells where to cut the 
shell by smelling it or by using his keen 
eyes? Ile keeps alive by eating nuts, so it 
does not seem far-fetched to me that he 
can sce the suture... . Another thing is 
that the squirrels must be red ones. Red 
squirrels always cut a hole, about the 
diameter of a dime, on each side of a wal- 
nut; a gray squirrel cuts a nut shell into 
small pieces. This 


Ol Outdoor Questions. & 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 





Ans. There will be approximately 145,- 
000 acres of water surface. 


Ques. Which is the lightest: balsa wood 
or cork? 

Ans. Balsa may be twice as light as 
cork, depending entirely upon the density 
of the particular piece of balsa. On the 
other hand, some balsa may weigh more 
than cork. Balsa will weigh from about 
seven to twelve pounds per cubic foot. 


Ques. What bird is 
highest flyer? 

Ans. It is hardly possible to answer 
this question definitely. Some ornitholo- 
gists credit the Egyptian goose with the 
honor. One authority in particular claims 


considered the 
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Ans. Many early northern explorers 
made the claim that this meat was un- 
edible. In one source record we read: 
“Kane, for an experiment, tasted the liver 
of a newly killed animal (polar bear), and 
became seriously sick in consequence.” 

Ques. Why do the mocking birds in 
this section of the country quit singing 
almost entirely during dog days? 

Ans. Many of them may be moulting 
during the period which you mention and 
the urge to sing is not in them at that 
time. 

Qurs. To what height docs the Old 
Faithful Geyser in Yellowstone Park 
really spout water? “A” says not more 
than 100 feet and “B” claims more than 

a hundred? 





latter I have never 
seen mentioned in 
print. 

Ans, Thanks for 
the good informa- 
tion. With refer- 
ence to the red 
squirrel and butter- 
nuts, John Bur- 
roughs wrote: 
“There is one thing 
that the red squir- 
rel knows unerring- 
ly ... that is, on 
which side of the 
butternut the meat 
lies. He always 
gnaws through the 
shell so as to strike 
the kernel broad- 
side ; and thus 
easily extracts it; 
while to my eyes 
there is no external 
mark or indication 
in the form or ap- 
‘pearance of the 
nut, as there is in 
the hickory nut, by 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





FRIEND of ours from Missouri told us - 
about a most unusual experience he had 
while fox hunting recently. A vixen turned on 
one of the young hounds. She chased him for all she was worth, biting 
him in the hind feet several times, and the poor distracted hound never 
stopped running until it was well past the hunters. 


Ans. From 90 to 
130 feet. 


Ques. Is the bob- 
cat which we have 
in this state (Penn- 
sylvania) properly 
called a wildcat? 

Ans. While this 
animal is known by 
the name of wild- 
cat, it is really not 
a wildcat. It is a 
lynx—the bay lynx. 

Qurs. When 
were the last 
known nestings of 
the famous wild 
pigeons in f 
York State? 

Ans. According 


ivew 


——S. =~ to the records, the 
FESS last great nesting 
—_ was back in 1868, 

while the last large 

roosting was im 


1875. 
Ques. IVhy does 








which I can tell 
whether the edges or the side of the meat 
is toward me.” 


Ques. Are the ground hog and _ the 
woodchuck two different animals? 

Ans. No, the name ground hog is given 
to the eastern woodchuck or eastern mar- 
mot. 


Ques. What is a good method of clean- 
ing a leather windbreaker (somewhat like 
a sweater), which I wear on camping and 
fishing trips? 

Ans. Two parts of water and one part 
of ammonia. Sponge the garment with a 
damp rag and then wet the rag with a 
solution and rub windbreaker until clean. 
Then wipe dry with a slightly dampened 
rag. 

Ques. How can “fool’s gold” be dis- 
tinguished from real gold? 

Ans. Fool's gold, or iron pyrites, gives 
off the odor of sulphur when heated. 

Ques. IVe are qreatly interested in the 
Hoover Dam. What will be its appro-xi- 
mate area after it is entirely completed? 





that they have been observed at an es- 
timated altitude of 35,000 feet. 


Ques. Some years ago, in IVisconsin, 
we saw a farmer burning out stumps on 
his field and he told us at the time that he 
treated the stumps so that he could easily 
burn them out. Can you advise the chem- 
ical manner of treating green tree stumps 
so that they may be burned out from a 
camp-site which we have purchased? 

Ans. In the fall of the year, bore a hole 
in the center of the stump about 18-inches 
deep and 1 to 1% inches in diameter. Put 
in about two ounces of saltpeter and fill 
the hole with water; plug it up tight. In 
the spring, take out the plug, put in 8 or 
10 ounces of petroleum, ignite and the 
stump should smoulder, but not blaze, to 
the extremities of the roots, leaving only 
ashes. Of course, where there is danger of 
forest fire, such burning stumps should 
be watched at all times. 


Ques. Is there any basis for the belief 
held by some people that the liver of the 
polar bear is unedible or even poisonous? 


a bear lick its paws 
when it hibernates? I have heard the old 
tale about the bear feeding itself in that 
manner during the winter but have, nat- 
urally, ignored it. 

Ans. Some observers have claimed that 
this curious habit of paw sucking facil- 
itates the growth of a new skin during the 
winter upon the balls of the bear's feet. 


Ques. To decide a discussion among 


some of the fellows, which is the largest 


deer, with the exception of the wapiti and 


the moose, in the United States? 
Ans. The mule deer. 


Ques. IVhen do the black bears of 
Pennsylvania come out from hibernation? 
Ans. Depending upon the weather, any- 
where from April Ist to the middle of 


May. 


Ques. Of what kind of wood did the 


Indians of western Nebraska make their 


bows? 


Ans. Research would indicate that such 
bows may have been made of osage orange 
wood. This was a favorite wood for Indian 
of the best. 


bows and it is still one 
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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


| geen eng ly in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. {| This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show ft ir 
nature. {/ They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. | They measure 13 x 14) inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FORONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you've 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Sportsmen who can afford it pay from $500 

to $1500 for European over-and-under guns. 
Now you can buy a better over-and-under gun than 
these high priced foreign ones for the price of an ordi- 
nary double gun. It is the new Model 32 Remington. 


The Model 32 gives you two barrels with all the ad- 
vantages of a single barrel—narrow sighting plane 
for straighter aiming; barrels in the line of sight instead 
of on each side of it; control firmly in the pointing 
hand—not on top of it. 


In the Model 32 you have the straight-line recoil that 
is easier on the shoulder. By shooting the lower barrel 
first you eliminate muzzle-jump and can swing quickly 
and smoothly for the second shot. You have a won- 
derful new feature —the Remington Floating Barrel — 
that prevents the barrels from buckling when one gets 
hotter than the other. It always shoots straight, whereas 
barrels joined by a rib do not. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


GET THIS IMPORTANT STORY 


There are good reasons why sportsmen who could afford it have ~ 
been paying $500 to $1500 for European over-and-under guns, 
— narrow sighting plano, straight-line recoil, and other advantages. 
How Remington developed a moderately priced gun that preserves © 
these advantages, adds new ones, and cures the defects of the Euro- 
pean guns is one of the most important developments in the history 
of firearms. We have put the whole story in an attractive, illustrated 
circular. Write for your copy today. Please use the coupon. 


REMINGTON ARMS WORKS, 28 East Main St., ILION, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about Model 32. 
Pe ceil icradentitiariccenencsntssciicseade dacs actaiicestioeancokionelgudiastpyenseitasicasaciaesipeieeaee E 


(Name of hardware or sporting goods store) (Address) 


Name.. ... Street...... ill 

















